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OILINWAi @ SOUND 
GOLD MEDAL. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PLANOS, 


Are now acknowledged the best instruments in __ as well as 


Europe, having taken 26 First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the principal Fairs held in this country within the last 


seven years ; and in addition thereto, they were awarded a 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


l ith 


Great International Exhibition 
IN LONDON, 1862, 


For powerful, clear, brilliant and sympathetic tone, with excel 


workmans ip, as shown In Grand and Square Piano 
There were 269 Pianos from all parts of the world entered for com- 
ind the “)) il orres)D ndent of the iy ws SAYS 
rsement by the jurors is emphatie, and 
e point than that of any Em pean maker,” 
American Piano-Fortes in’ Eneland = h: 
ised a se tor musical circles thronehout the Contin ut, and, 


result, the essrs, Steinway are in constant re ” of orders 


from Europe, thus iting a new phase in the h of 


ax ARR KS AK ea verawe 
by creating expo! Every Piano-Forte \ 


ranted for fi il \\ is have been rem d to 


1 asa 2B EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


4 foors East 
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NEW STORE AND NEW GOODS. 
FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 


155 and 157 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BosTon=. 


—- — 


Havine by recent arrivals received our Stock of Spring 
and Summer Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear, many of which 
are styles imported expressly for us, and all of the choicest 
quality and style to be found in Boston, we are prepared 
with unusual facilities to furnish Gentlemen ordering of us, 
Garments equal to any made in either England or France as 
regards style, and better made than a great many we have 


seen from both Countries as regards Workmanship. 


We keep four Cutters in the 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
each of whom is an Artist in his business. 


One is the Best Sack Cutter in Boston. 

One is the Best Frock and Dress Cutter in Boston. 
One is the Best Pantaloon Cutter in Boston. 

One is the Best Vest Cutter in Boston. 


So Gentlemen can with confidence order of us. 


OUR FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


is supplied with every Article requisite for a Gentleman’s 
Wardrobe, which for Richness and Variety cannot be excelled 
in any Store in Boston. 


We have also in Store, a very choice assortment of 


PINE READY- MADE CLOTHING, 


from which : ntleman can select any style of Garment 

without t Ines tainty orde ood work gives, in nine cases out 

of ten, of a man being near so well fitted and suited ; we will 

make this a particular branch of our business in future. 
Having a practical knowledge of our business, 

facilities few have who carry on the Tailoring Business now- 

} 


a-Gays. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 


~~ ~ - r ‘ | 
155 & 157 Wasuineron Srreer, boston 
A 
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OR RICE 


OF THE 


CANTICE MUTUAL INSURANCE CD. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


New York, J ry 14th, 





mua 


1864, 


The follow it 


¢ Statement of the affairs of the 


Company on the ; 


Ist December, 


1863, is submitted in accordance with the provisions of the Charte 
Premiums not marked off December 31st, 1862............... $ 212,118 80 
Do on Policies issued from December 31st, 1862, to De 
SE Te, Dabs cue ne sds KbbE ee teeth weds sar 1,141,884 79 


Total Premiums 


Premiums m 


Less Retnur 


irked off as earned December : 


ns of Premium 


64 


60 





Se NID NII, 6.5 ce-cewsieonnca dees av ceiekewens $1,077,771 04 


Paid during the said period 
Marine and Inland Losses (including 
of war and ¢ ol unadju isted losses), . 
Re-Insur , expenses and bad debts, less returns 
on investments............ 
Interest paid to Stockholde rs for 
gether wi ! 
184, 
ary, 


losses > risk 
stimate 


ince 


to- 
in January, 
in Febru- 


July dividend, 
st on Stock, payable 
ind on outstanding Scrip, payable 


ls64 


1 interes 


Earnings to be divided 


945,466 2h 


axed seid $132,304 79 
The Co peg had on the 3lst December, 1863, the Renter Assets : 


United Boye. City and other Securities... - 480 00 
Loans on Stoe "aoe perth Securities. ...... 131'190 oo 
Bond i Se ip cic as wien eos als pen bine ode ew Siobiank 4,000 QO 
Cash on. hand and in Bank, including Gold Coin at market value... 99,162 738 
Cash in hands of Foreign Bankers. .........cccccccccevcccccces 81,112 70 
Bills oe and uncollected Premiums ee 625,927 12 
Salvages, d Sundry Claims due the Company and 8 Scrip aia erent 156,089 28 
Interest accrued and not collected 8.345 72 
EE, SE aa asians b ddin ew kaaaa a ; .$1,431,307 55 
The Boar d of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of Siz per cent. on the 
outstanding certificates of P a to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Monday, the 8th of February next, 
They have also declared a "livide nd of Five per cent. to the Stockholders, pay- 
able in cash, on and after Monday, the Sth of February next. 
The Trustees have also declared a dividend of Zwe/ve per ceut. on the net 
earned premiums, entitled thereto, for the year ending 3lst December, 1868, to 


be issued | 


1 Scrip on and after Monday, the 4th of April next. 
TRUSTEES: 


seph Walker, Re = Co 


J aoe on L rnelius Gri nell, Henry R. Kunhardt, 
James Fr ind, k od Walt E. EB. Morgar John &. Williams, 
Samuel Willet Dc ion teen, Her. A. Schleicher, Ww im Nelson, Jr., 
Robert L. Taylor E. Haydock White, William Boyd, Charles Dimon 
William T. Fr N. L. MeCready, Jas. D. Fish, A Wm. iH . 

William Watt, D el T. Willets, Geo. W. Hennings, Harold Dollner, 
Henry Eyre, L. Edgerton, Francis Hathaway, Paul N. Spofford 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, 


President, 


Cc. J, DESPARD, Secretary. Vice-President, 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


LATELY ISSUED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
BosTON. 
ZE Any Book publ shed by Ticknor & Fields will be sent post} vid to any 


address on rece pt of the advertised price. Their Cataloque of Pub- 
lications sent gratis and postpaid on application. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND 
TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, anv otuer Poems. By Henry W. Long- 
fellow. With a Vignette Illustration, by F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol. 16mo 
handsomely bound in muslin, bevelled boards and gilt top. $1.25 


“The present volume shows a greater ripeness than any of its predecessors. We find a mellow 
ness of early autumninit. There is the 1 sweetness native to the man, with greater vai ety 
of character and experienc North American Review, 


SIXTH THOUSAND 
IN WAR TIME, asp otner Poems. By John G. Whittier. 1 vol. 16mo., 


cloth, bevelled boards and gilt top. $1.90. 


‘I have just risen from the perusal of these poems, with a fresh sense of their true, w 
some. t il vigor, their lofty patriotist and their s ne courage of heart and hoy v 
nothing of their softness and beauty of imagery, and the charming melo ly of their rhythm 


SECOND THOUSAND. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. By George Ticknor. 1 vol 
quarto, illustrated with Steel Portrait, Wood Engravings and Autographs 
elegantly printed on superfine toned paper, and richly bound in vellum cloth, 
gilt tops. Price, $7.50. 


* One of the most beautiful and attractive biographical compositions of the day.” 


l n has rarel 
by any production of the Ame 





ips never, been surpassed, as aspecimen of elegant typography 
an press."—N. Y. Tribune a 





ri 





“The execution of the ‘Life of Prescott’ places it on a level with the two leading biogra 
phies in our language—Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ and Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ "—Philadel 
} > 
phia Pre 
“A graceful, eloquent revelation of a beautiful and useful life, by the very Individual whose 
lif \ vled f, and warm attachment to the subject of his memoir qualified him eminent 


ly for the task "NWN, Y. Co cercial Advertiser 
SECOND THOUSAND. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN WINTHROP. By Robert C. Winthrop 
1 vol. 8vo. Handsomely bound in muslin, with Steel Portraits and Wood 
Engravings. $3.00. 

“Every way, this is a rare addition to the treasures of our New England history.”—c& ngre 

gationiadts 7 
“This me is a fine picture of that primitive state of Society and manners which gave us 

our national birth.”— Recorder. 

TENTH THOUSAND. 

MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLE-FIELD: A Book ror 
Averican Youtn. By ‘ Carleton,” the well known Army Correspondent 
With graphic Illustrations of scenes from the present rebellion, and Maps and 
Diagrams. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. §1. 


This pular juvenile history of the war has run rapidly through a sale of nine thousand 
copies in a few weeks from pub ation. It is universally pronounced the best book for boys 
which the present war has called forth P 


Ge The foregoing works are for sale } y all booksellers. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
135 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 








4 tA Ja 1, 156 2,496,246 07 
’ i ‘ Ann und | Fees 
. $1,016,460 22 
‘ 1 1 la ! 7 
4 \ y Agents 5,579 24—-1,162,191 19 
Total $3,748,437 26 
DISBURSEMENTS 
I 2 inn I $295,850 09 
Pa 1 Dividends, Ann 
< ( 1 Poli 104,24 
Vr 1 1 s iP i and t ar j 
4 i | i und I 2 2 1 
Vr ! ! Pa t 2 
Pa \ 10 Ex; 4 14.505 15 
Pa \ Ex} 
Pa " ! b 
Pa x I Stamps and Law Expr 3 7,266 25—1,094,899 34 
ASSBTS, $2,653,537 92 
Cas hand and in Bank $101,136 50 
ae st “t t T4,D10 43 
Mark ‘ $2 
1 { N \ ( l ~) 2,56 ) 
M ‘ 
I i = H4,892 5 
M » Be2u4 
_ U.S. and ot! Stocks 96.400 00 
M e,% ) 
I 114} l 69 
I i M e tT t 0 00 
I r $25,477 50 
\ P i J i l i7 St 
| j 1 t 54407 
\ j 1s 1,603 05 
j ' \ i of tra 614 45 
4 | tot ( ny ¥ 0 BY z , 
I r leclared a 8 D i THIRTY-FIVE PER CEN1 l 
ticipa Life | vin w " 1 tw t } 1, 1s64 
a t M Mi i x I f 
a) } i i so ’ ’ 
aN Howe O I t YW : 
. i 
i " WILLIAM IL. BEI » Actua 
Balance Sheet of the Company, Jan. Ist, 1864 
Aaa vs al -- $2,653,537 9 
Dis fu " 
4 \ I J 1864 $12.20 
4 ! A 
K I \ 7 
A 1 all b i 
i 
it 
} it 7 ) 
I il sid 
1 ! ) 4 ) 
i t4 
D i ) 
D ‘ ) 
D ; lo . 7? 
D ! ino do i 134,258 00 
\ 1 Sur; 23,549 63—$2,653,537 92 


MOREIS FRANKLIN, Prest,. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice Prest, 
T M BAN PA, ¢ WILLIAM" Hi, BEERS, Actuary. 


SELIUS | VART, M.D. } : 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D { Medical Examiners 
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THIRD EDITION READY. 
AN IMPORTANT WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, 


628 & 630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ir é Royal Octa rolume of M14 pages 
A Critical Vistory of the Doctrine of a Future Lith 


} =~ 


BY WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER 


Price $3 50 


toe 
1 I part f 1 1 most 
‘, WwW mort 
1 1 ity or 
Phe f 
} will 
vated n I V s 
low it 
PART FIRST if ( INT Virws, ( I s ~ 
Ori Chap i I ( ( 1 ht i 
( ee I iti 
PART SECOND. I I ' at ae | ( 1 N ne 
of at Lil ( D D Fu I ( = I 
t I I ( Et D é it l ( L n 
PD t I ( I ind B 1 Fi I 
( l I t I l ( a l I Lif 
( I DD k I ( } o. ¢ I l . 
} \ ‘ 11. M D fa I 1 ( t y 
Su k " 2M 
PART THIRD New EN 1 CON NIN A ft 1 ( I rs 
oct Fu I ( Doct ii I i w 
( Doctri t l A pose ( I | I € 
Lif ( J D | Lif ( ( | ( g 
the I Lif Chay I Ch ( l I ( il { 
Deat I 
PART FOURTIL ¢ x 1 I I ( I I 
t a Fut l ( M I 1 i l ( M n 
D a Fi I 
PART | ri il Cr I ( a F 1 ‘ l 
t so a F Lif \ M ( 
I ( I ( i] t 
l ( i! I it ( | 1 ‘ e 
( } ( ! ‘ 
i \ { ( ( iu I t I ( 
M l I | 
A Ind T i \ x ® 
I 4 * THI TRINE OF A FUTURE LIF? Tl ( fw 
N . ip t = t 
I N il \ s 1 A 
A \ i il I u 
‘ 
' l l h 
The | ! is 
| } ] € 
! t 
adequ tot urtment of Al 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 


, y 8 , ) 77 ° 
62S and Ho0 CA yf) tf sti c. / hilade phia. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


COLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STS. 
New York, January 29th, 1864. 
SraTEMENT of the affairs of the Company for the sixth fiscal 
year ending December 31st, 1863: 


Premiums on unexpired risks, December Ist, 1862, &249,998 LT 
Premiums received from that date to December 


lst, 1s phCeCER RTSE CRON ESSECER ChVR Ones BOEEee OF 


Total Amount of Premiums.................-:: As $3,252,256 76 


Premiut marked off. as earned during the year (less Return 
l’re ns), and Interest received on Investments EES $2,362,842 02 
Losses paid during the year , ceccoceesee cphplnngh eo 50 
I Expens meta ind Govern it 
Taxes.... Lekhe Ashes e eae eRReewend, Ie oe 


- 7 1,225,778 69 
Excess of Earned Premiums over Losses, 

&c. 4 alalita a ire ai: ee ck i ccd oa Ge 
Add Undivided Balance of December 31, 1862.. 117 68 


—- 


— 7,181 O1 


Reserve for Estimate Claims unadjusted and other Contingencies { 19 


47 
Bei ta) 


In accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the Com- 
pany, the Board of Directors have resolved to apply the profits 
of the year as follows: 


Wretits te We GIVING. 2. cicces cccseses $695,974 52 


Ca Divi { to Dealers holding Certificates of 
Return, on Pren s earned during the year and 
paid, payable on and afte February 10, 1864 269,614 80 


Deduct Dividend already paid to Stock! olders, being accrued in- 


terest (! e of Government Tax on Cash Capital. .. jenteaens 57,89 20) 
$568,464 52 


Deduct Interest on Serip i 


ri e of 1862, payable (free of Govern- 
ment Jax) on and atte 


r March 10, 1864, being 6 PER CENT. on 
amount of such issue.. 


Of t residue Tuirty per cent. will be paid in Cash to Stocl 
holders, on and after March 10, 1864, (free of Government 
on OLp Srock, 12 per cent., and on New 


Tax.) ax follov 
Srock, 10 PER CENT..... PT Pe TT ee ee 110,000 00 
S2 i117 32 
T ‘ I el Be | D N | i free of ¢ ernt t 
| J l 64, « the Cash (¢ fi 
low ‘ (yy = K, 7 PER CEN ind on New Srock, § pre 
( g t 1D 1 the year, } Stock 
} < il to 26 PER « 
Pava ( ‘ ind al Ma h 1 So4, ‘ ( rm 
The Tax »M t id Not I vy 4 PER CEN 0 
am n CD NOLES... 20% ] 
= i s2 
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free of Government Tax,) on and after June 1, 


rs on Earned Premiums on Risks terminatir 


Tue CompaNY HAVE THE FOLLOWING ASSETS : 


New York Citv, and other Stocks...... ....... $ oa M} 
est, G irket vah SalVages and other HS 
Kote evesctweowndgenéaeees 714,992 61 
ind | ‘ und. 651 735i 
iP 2 Se er eee LAlS,670 94 
i Compan Balances due from Agents, and 


wt axp Boarp oF Direcrors or THE CotumpiaNn Inscrance Co 
certify that we have compared the above Statement with the 


of the Company, and the Balance Sheet with its Books, and 


FEpwarp Rowe 
Jo n Moxktson 
Al r Gi 

1864. Dan’. W. Teiver, 


AFTER ist FEBRUARY, 1864, Dealers with this Company will 
b « t Lat the time olf application to I ince) 

of each year, RETURNS IN CASH 
»f premiums paid and earned during \ ‘ ther 


pon all new risks under the NEW YORK FORM OF 


“u 


all VUYAGE Risks upon CARGO, a return of TWENTY-FIVE 
VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a return of TWENTY per cent 
riME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIME Risks 
urn of TEN PER CENT. 

We VE r confined to persons and firms, the aggregate 





earned and paid during the year, shall 


DIRECTORS 
‘ Albert G. Lee, Dan’l W. Teller, Joseph Morrison. 
1, George P. Deshon, John D. Bates, Jr., Wm. H. Popham. 
0. L. Nims, Charles Hickox B. C. Morris, Jr., 


’ 
M. F. Merick, Robert Bowne, Ezra Nye, 
,W B. Ogden, Lawrence Myers, Henry J.Cammann, 
Ji Armstrong, 8. N. Derrick, Thomas Lord, 
' 


3. C. Morris, Moses Merick, Robert 8. Holt, 

Andrew J. Rich, David J. Ely, J. B. Griffin 
B. C. MORRIS, President. 
THOS. LORD, Vice-President. ° 


cretary 
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DEVLIN & CO.,, 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 


e Largest and Ch« ortment in the City—Now Re 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Travelling Shirts for Boys, Travelling Shirts for Men, 
OF FINE FRENCH CASSIMERE, VERY HEAVY. 
A New and Superior Article. 


OUR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT 


Is a New and Valuable Improvement, and GREATLY scprrior to all others in the 
essential matters of Ease, E_ecgance, anp Durapitiry, 


We have transferred our 


WHOLESALE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


TO OUR STORE 


Corner Broadway ane Grand Street, 


Where we have also an extensive well-appointed 


[MERCHANT TAILORING DE PARTMENT, 


With an entire New Stock of all the latest styles of 


CLOTIIS, ABSINERED, VESTINGS, &e. 


ible for the 


SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE. 


READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, 


First Floor, is extensively stocked with 


MIND, DULO INU ULNMLUNAYIND ULUIIILIVY, 


AND 
® hprarepupreqreyred G os. 

We intend that no stock in the city shall compare with it for taste, variety, 
an d ch pHness, 

te Families will pl make a note of this. 

For the convenience of our down-town customers, we intend to keep our 
store at thej Pa 

CORNER OF BROADW A AY ASD 7 AIKEN 
Extensively and tastefully stocked with all des ol 
READY- WADE CLOTHING, AT RETAIL, 

And our Mer t Tailoring Department Wi 1 either it 

point « onl age Tea e and tale eperte vee inn ahanden wt 


DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner Broadway and Grand, 
{and Corner Broadway and Warren Street. 
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“The only Authentic History of the War.”’ 


Ty NWTF AT PW Dy 
REBELLION RECORD, 
EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 





SIXTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


This work (as pr i by the Press, and by all w! Av ur ! ned it.) is 
* THE ot [ANDAR D AUTHORITY OF THE ‘y AR, - 

It is pu parts, at 50 cents each part, Illustrated with two Portraits, 

engraved on st l by Lit ie, in the best manner, of th most prominent men 


of the day. 
SIX VOLUMES ARE NOW READY, 


CONTAINING: 


I. A Diary of Verified Occurrences. 
Il. Official D nents, Narratives of Battl Proclamations, General Orders 
Sy 3s &e.. & North and South. 
III. Poetry, | lents, Anecdotes, &c. 
The six Volumes are Illustrated with 
SEVENTY-SIX PORTRAITS ON STEEL, 
OF THE 


GENERALS AND LEADING MEN OF THE DAY, NORTIL AND SOUTH 
BOUND IN VARIOUS STYLES. 


Cloth, - 7 $125 per vol, Half Calfantique, $5 50 pe r vol. 
Sheep, * - 150 ” Half Morocco extra, 5 50 


TO THE STUDENT OF HISTORY, 
AND FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
THE WORK IS INVALUABLE, 


It isa record of t materials for history. From the b ning aay ted ry off 
¢ t t parr 


, 


juxtay] t ‘ u ts: 1 narratives of the I 


It is accurate, impartial and complete. It is essential to every Lawyer's Library 


It has a " re 1 as authentic ev ‘ t y treason in the 
United Sta ( l i 1, New Yor LB San b 

When the th } wt tried in New Yor} \ . 1 for the United 
States and REEELLION RECORD a 

In the c f ! i 1 tly tried t l States ( tat San Frar 
cisco, **t { S D tA y ofl ithe Five V I 
a l D Met ( i ( “ 
sw n, W \ vy aut it ory , i ( 
Was ré ved : r treas« the Eastern Sta » a I y 

NO MEYSIBER OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 
can be wit \ ‘ t ibly «¢ t R has 
been s i REBELLION RECORD as | } 1 sv l 
Author ‘ 
IT IS A “NATIONAL WORK.” 

Ther lof > I il ind ot} swil this T 
« I an | r t t f y 
will be here r LEBELLION RECORD w 

STATESMAN'’S LIBRARY. 

N.B r t t CT. EVANS 3 Ww : t fb 363. 

ordess err 


G. P. PUTNAM, No. 441 Broadway, New York. 
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LORD & TAY LOR. 


461, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand Street, 
and 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 


ARE OFFERING AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL THEIR LARGE 
AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


EF'ASTHIIONA BIE 


TR) > wre \ Sy i hala eh leh) 2 
Sx Prem et a Bie itt OR ROS CT eT Bevy 


DRY GOODS, 


INCLUDING 


Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Mantillas, 
Laces, Embroideries, Linens, &c,, &c., &c. 


CA! L\RPBP 0% WGs 


2 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
Hace Curtains, Gilt Cornices, lindo Shades, 
&ec., &c., Kc. 


Purchasers are requested to examine this stock, which will be 
found very desirable, and at least 25 per cent. 


BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
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THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON. 


Subscription Edition, 








Fifteen volumes, crown octavo, heavy tinted paper. 
Printed at the Riverside Press. 


Price per vol.. $1 50 cloth, cut or uncut edyes; $2 sheep; $2 50 half calf 


gilt, or antique. 
“Princely Edition,” edited by Messrs. Spedding, Ellis & Heath 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and contains the latest corrections in the English 





work. Fourteen volumes have been issued, and the concluding volume will be 


This is the richest and most superb edition of 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON 


ever published. 








} 

b ‘ t nand, fault sly beautiful; and w adly 
ha Bac t look farther for an edition which will at 4 
7 ‘ h every g that ins of tt author, or is es il to tl ile 
tra work \ 1 ican Revi 

In t iphical execu 1 and make-up it is truly superb. The ed al work, too— 
c t \ & may be } ced } tl nal 
pre va t and i é Ve } Db 7 

I | ne para be that has ever been issued. I mpleteness, 
in accur ss of « al illu n, it leaves nothing to be red. Of Bacon's 
La g and a translation, and the arrang he j 
t f f he | f beauty, for a standa l w h is 
r y ed at but to be " Richard Gi t White, é Daily World, 
A ) 

T st 1 ever prepared for the world, and is perfect as 
1 and 1lofa I i men can make it.—Z/ «’. Llaz t 
in B 

T leave nothing to t d 1; the substance of the | is, of « ree 
init ‘ the pul vers have mad worthy of t ‘ It an 
exa ! tt I to it iny t of mecha u 
B. F. 7 hai four 

1 } f os holars of the f most univer 1 Encland, and is 
ad i t a at nd ay If « r ls 
it w f | s i A " I t t 2 

I pref y Mr. would alone make r it sary t 
ev f } I I Works, as edited, lovingly but cl ly, by Basil 
M PW in B Tran ipt 

CH” Owing to the largely increased cost of manufacture, the Publishers will 
be com! i to advance from the first of April, 1864, to the following prices 
per vol.: $2 clot s )sheep; $3 25 half calf 

S ! “ be received till the above named date, at the old pr 
on re of which the work will be delivered in any part of the country 
ex! . ! 

1 vo I be seen in New York, at the store of James MILLER 
o22 bre 


TAGGART & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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JOHN BRADBURN, 
49 Walker St., New York, 


Has recently issued the following SUPERB BOOKS: 
—- - - -_-— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INEZ: A Tale of the Alamo. 
By Avocusta J. Evans, author of “ Beulah.” One volume. 12mo., $1.2: 
Another book by the popular author of “ Beulah,” of which 20,000 have been 
sold. *,* 1 charming work was published anonymously a few years since, 
but is now re-published uniform with the author's other work. 


THE RIVAL VOLUNTEERS; 
OR, THE BLACK PLUME RIFLES. 
A Novel By Mrs. Mary A. Hower. One volume, 12mo S125. 


“We have perused the proof sheets of a very well written and attractive 
Novel, entitled ‘The Rival Volunteers; or, Black Plume Rifles,’ a story of the 
pres tL war, bi Mrs, Mary A Howe, shortly to be publ she d in New York It 
is artistically constructed and full of dramatic power, and both in style and inci- 
dent, a work of uncommon merit, and one calculated to achieve more than ordi- 


nary pop ilarity. "—Knickerbocker Monthly 


THREE MONTHS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
APRIL, MAY AND JUNE, 1863. 


By Lieurenant-CotoneL Fremantie. One volume, 1 


LA GAVIOTA; 
A SPANISH NOVEL. 
Price, $1.25 
We have it on the authority of the Ed shurgh Review, that the novels of this 
blished at the expense of the Queen.” ‘1 same au- 


2mo. Price, $1.25 





l author Wer ef) 


oritv remat . ** lence it m cht have been foretold, that of the variou kinds 
novels, the romantic and descriptive was the least repu t to the old 
Spanish spirit, and that in order for a writer successfully to undertake such a 
ovel, it would be necessary for him to have a passionate attachment to the 
national manners and characteristics, and a corresponding dislike to the foreign 
and new: such are the qualities we find united in Fernan Caballero” “ La 
Gaviota is, J haps, the finest story in th lumes.” Its advent is a1 | literary 
event. The most severe critics have dissected this new work, and Mave un- 
hesitatingly proclaimed the authoress to be the “Spanisn Wa , Sco 
ters of manners, the best, without doubt, are the Spanish writers, 
We are certain to find their truth joined to a richness and piqua ot details, 
and above all, a spirited tone which singularly heightens and sets off their 


recitals a 
NEW EDITION 
The Life and Character of John Paul Jones, 
4 CAPTAIN IN THE U.S. NAVY DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
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CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY, 


Depository No. 762 Broadway. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

EDITH’S LAST LENT. Paper, 8 cents; muslin, 15 cents. 
THE DIVINE PILOT. Maslin, 60; gilt, 70 cents; Turkey moroceo, $1 59. 
THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 20 cents; in paper cover, 8 cents 
THE LITTLE FIR-TREE. 25 cents ; In paper cover, 10 cents. 
JULIA OF BAL.E. 16mo. 75 cents. 
ANDY. 16mo. 45 cents. 
LITTLE HENRY AND HIS BEARER. 25 cents. 
THE HOLLY CROSS. 20 cents; in paper cover, 8 cents. 


32mo. JUVENILES IN FANCY COLORED BINDINGS. 
15 cents per volume, 
JAMIE'S WAGON. In paper cover, 4 cents. 


THE GREEN LEAF STORIES. 
1. Willie’s Lesson. 3. Ella’s Troubles. 
2. Willie and the Scythe. 4. What Minnie Found to Do. 
(Each Story in paper cover, 4 cents.) 
THE BUDS OF PROMISE SERIES. 
1. Hidden Beauty; and The Dew-Drop’s Lesson to the Rosebud. 
2. What the Wind taught the Flowers; and the Voice of the Pas- 
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(Each Story in paper cover, 2 cents.) 
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3. Katie a Steward; and Katie a Cross-Bearer. 


(Each Story in paper cover, 2 cents.) 


THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR 1864. 
By the Rev. A. Cievetanp Coxe, D.D. Price 15 
Just Published by the Author, 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE GALLATIANS AND THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
By the Rev. Moraan Dix, D.D. Price 90 cents. 
Just Published by the Society 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF ODENHEIMER'’S 
ORIGIN AND COMPILATION OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


Library binding, 45 cents; pl lain black mus! lin, 50 nts; bevelled boards, 60 
cents; fancy musli 


celits, 


in ilt, 60 cents; bevelled boards, 70 cents. 
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j 


the first President of the Society, was also the first and most 
successful explorer in this new sphere of research; and a 
number of able scholars, such as Wilford, Wilkins, Colebroke, 
Tod, and Wilson, have prosecuted with much ability the work 
80 Tavorably begun, 

The early publications of the Asiatic Society created an 


extraordinary sensation among the learned. The schelars of 


Europe were surprised at the copiousness of the Sanscrit lan- 
ate Rte eae analoev with the Greek. the antianit . 
guage, its startling analogy with the Greek, the antiquity of 


the Llindu ani als, and the manifest connection deve loped ag 
existing between India and the nations of the West at a period 


anterior to the beginning of classical history.* And though 
, - “tee . 

tiie esulits have not entirely corresponded to the first ardent 

anticipatio s, enough ias been produced to excite our deepest 


interest. Indeed, it may well be a subj ect of wonder, even in 
the age in which Champollion has found the key to the buri 
treasures of Egypt, and Layard unsepulchred the story of Nine- 
veh trom the mounds of Nimrod, that we should now also 
have first become acquainted with the details of a history 
more ancient than that of the Pharaohs, an architecture as 
gatic as that of Luxor and Karnae, a ding religion which 
may have been the parent of Egyptian, Tyrian, Greck, and 
Tuscan superstition, a literature which flourished before Ho 
mer sung, and continued to flourish long after the Augustana 
Phe study of the antiquities of [Hindustan has not o: lv un- 
folded to our view a new world of ideas, but seems capable of 
affording us the connecting link necessary to bind in one har- 
Mel us Whole the seattered fragments ot classical ai qu tN 
In laer, unde the influence of this new leht trom the Orient 


the legendary lore of the ancient world assumes a novel 
a ect. the da kness of fable seems Ina measure to vie d. and 
he cloud to be lifted that envelopes the early dawn ot Iis- 


torv.+ And if, even as yet, the truth eludes our grasp and we 


parl ul Del meridional: ce sont le telingqua, le cana e te etl 
ma Que que diverses qu ele Orent entre cilies, elles Ont eeperé cz 
dk | on puisse leur assigner un fonds commun, et 1 + 
pet ~p t commie nt iorme orig t | 
pl / ’ nom de ces langues et du Dékan meridional —/ e 
Udi enne et moderne, vol. i., 195 

+ It creed on all hands that the ancient Hindus purpe ' tained 
fro t ory of their own country * L'Inde n’a pas « t son his- 
toire. Ex vement préoceupée du point de vue de la metaphysic euse, 
ell trop prisé la vie réelle de thumanite pour en ¢ let Ouve 


nir exact. Cette histoire est un monument dont la construction « lescrvee 
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appear only to have entered upon a wider field of conjecture 
and speculation, certainly our views are enlarged and our 
aspirations for knowledge have received a new impetus, while 
at the same time we are brought into intimate contact with a 
strangely interesting people. 

The history and the religious system of the Tlindus are so 
intimately blended, the former so peculiarly subordinated to 
the latter, that it is often difficult, and sometimes impos ible, 
to distinguish fact from fiction, the substratum of truth from 
the superstructure of fancy. The difficulty is enhanced by 
the prevalence of an idealistic or Pantheistic Philosophy: the 
acute Brahmin sometimes regards the material world as an 
illusion, sometimes as the mutable manifestation of the Divi- 


nity, and not untfrequently blends ext ral realitics with the 
fanciful notions of his extraordinary Theogony. Yet, amid 
the confusion, we can discern the grand outlines of Hindu 
history, as well as much of the tradition of the primeval 
world in a better state of preservation than among any other 
people, with the single excepti n of the ehildren of Israel. 
We can also trace some of the early migrations of the nations, 
and connect, to some extent, the pel iod of the Noachida with 
the period of the Hellenes. The Sanscrit language may not 
prove to have been the parent of the Greek and other West- 


t 


+ 
\ 
} 
| 
i 


ern tongues, a3 Was at one time supposed, but in the hands of 
able scholars, it has been an Ariadne’s clue to thread the 
labyrinthine course of popular and national movements in the 
early times, 

‘| 

} 


‘he Hindus yield neither to the Egyptians nor to the 
Chaldeans in their claims to an extravagant antiquity. In- 
deed, the fabulous thousands of years, invented by the two 
i 


* . ; sl 4 > : P ro } +] } 
latter in default of a proper idea of creation and of the rela- 
tions of time and eternity, are thrown into the shade by the 
untold See hicl LL. Binal . ‘evel I ust | 
UMNO miiions in whieh the Dbrahmis revel, t must 2 
confessed, however, that even in some of the wildest fancies 
yf the former there is a germ of truth easily reeognized by 
those acquainted with the Mosaic and Christian dispeusations, 
Passing over these inadequate attempts to explain what, in 
the absence of revelation, seems inexplicable, it is agrec d that 
the great landmarks of Hindu history are indicated by the 
avatars or incarnations of Vishnu. The notion of an inearna- 


A 


tion of the Divinity is common to all theological and mytho- 
logical systems ; but in none of them has it assuined such 
startling proportions as in those of Hindustan. Not once 


tout entiére aux travaux de l’érudition moderne.”—Jniroduction a l'histoire du 


Buddhisme, vol. ii., p. 201. 
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alone, but time and again, has the second person of the Ilindu 
Triad assumed human shape; and that not only to save a 


guilty world from the mysterious primordial stain, but to res- 
cue adrowning earth from the deluge of waters, to snatch 
the Sacred Books from threatened destruction, to vindicate the 
cause of the priesthood against the hostile assaults of the 
rajalis, to overthrow tyrants, and to reform religion. The hero 
is not deified after his death, as among the Greeks; but the 
Divinity has been incarnate in the hero from his birth. Ten 
principal avatars are recorded; for there are many minor 
ones. The last of them is yet to come, being entirely analo- 
gous to the Apoealyptic manifestation of a warrior riding on 
a White steed, that is to close the drama of terrestrial exist- 
ence. The first three commemorate the various phases and 
incidents of the grand cataclysm that overwhelmed and 
renovated the earth. The remaining six are historical. 
Though the evidences which these afford us of the revolutions 
of the Hindu Peninsula are rather meagre, yet with the addi- 
tional aid of the analysis of language and our fragmentary 
acquaintance with the other ancient nations, the results are 
much more than conjectural. 

Hindustan would seem to have been mainly peopled by 
two great races, afterwards subdivided into numerous tribes 
and ramifications. The Nara Sing, or Man-Lion Avatar, 
justly considered by Sir William dones to refer to the impiety 
and punishment of Nimrod and the dispersion from Babel, 
designates the cause and the period of the settlement in India 
of the Sourya-vausa or Solar Race, of Hamite origin, and 
descendants of Cush, who entered trom Arabia and along 
the shores of the Persian Ocean. They spread themselves 
over the central and southern parts of the country, and pos- 
sessed it for many ages before the arrival of the Chandra 
vausa or Lunar Race, the real Hindus, who gave name to the 
peninsula in after times. These were an Arian or Shemitic 
people from Central Asia. They entered from the northwest, 
apparently about 2234 B.C., the era of the accession of Belus 
to the throne of the Assyro-Babylonian monareliy, and pri 
bably in consequence of the conquests of that chief. That an 
Arian or Median line of princes ruled over the Assyrian or 
Great Iranian Empire prior to the accession of the Belid 
Dynasty is asserted by Berosus, and seems to be Supported by 
the traditions of the Persians. The fifth avatar represents 
Vishnu as Bahmun, or a Dwarf humbling the pride of the 
magnificent Bali. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
successful usurpation of Belus led to the secession of various 
Arian tribes and their colonization in India as the Indu or 
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Lunar Race, under the lead of Purnravas. To the hostile 
feelings incident to these movements, more than one writer 
has attributed the attempts of the Assyrian monarchs to 
reduce these so-called rebels, enJminating in the grand inva- 
sion and conquest, but subsequent defeat of the illustrious 
Si miramis, to _—- legend the Hin lus are no stranvers, 
Thei ir’ aun il $s dis { netly mention the encounters of Sama Rar 1a 
with Vir: isena Stavrapathi (King of the Lower Wortd), the 
Staurobates of Diodorus and the Greeks. 

At some indefinite period after the advent of the Chandra- 
vausa or Indu race, the contest arose between the regal and 
the sacerdotal power, in which the latter, under on lead of 
Parasu Rama, a prince of the Solar Line, and the sixth grand 
avatar of Vishnu, aided by the Hindn or Indu strangers, 
achieved a signal and lasting triumph. Most of the princes 
of the Solar Line were cut off in the eonflict: but their race 
survived, and ruled over all Hindust hough 
of course in entire subjection to the e priesthood. Fr m thia 
ry of the sacerdotal class we may commence to date that 


p 


in for many ag 


ral 


+ 


iliar system of caste vet existing in India, 
T vo tremendous civil wars, in which all the princes of 
Hindustan engaged, form the most remarkable epochs in the 
annals of the nation. The events of the Ramavuna and the 
Mahabharat—the facts on which they are founded—like the 
story of Ilion, float indistines in t misty horizon which 
i line between truth and fable in 
the history of nations. The Si val Line of Prinees, descended 
from Ichswaca (probably Ham), the son of Menu Vaiwaswata 
(the Scriptural Noah), had reigned for fifty-five generations at 
Avodia or Oude, and its princely branches had spread over 
all I[industan. Dasaratha, the imperial head of the Dynasty 
had ; } born to him, to whom he gave the name of Ra nay 
and w , according to Ilindu The logy, wus the seventh 
water of Vishnu. Rama, when he grew to man’s estate 


” . } *1) ) 48 , . 
boris the wi-denned div ISl¢ 


’ 


: oS ’ 

on cay Indication of f reatness Which he w to attain, 
* Seer : 

IIe be the enormous bow of King Ganaka, wl ino other 


eould bend, and thereb rained for his bride the beautiful 
Sita, the daughter of that monarch, who had been eagerly 


sought by many suitors _ Mean vhile his stepmother intrigued 


with her husband, Das ha, to procure the exile of Rama, as 
she desired to place is lek rial crown on the brow of her own 
b b rita 1 ( pri Ce a 1 his bride 1 ti eadtoa i iry 
fo , where they devoted themselves to a rig is course of 
P ( na ’ da ew ltl St} il =\ ( ‘ 3 ill- 
hits ‘ { i? re intim Unie \ 11 S ‘ ie 
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world. At Dasaratha’s death, Bharata refused the proffered 
crown, which he considered the birthright of his brother, and 
went in search of the exiled Rama. That prince announced 
his intention of remaining to fulfil his stated term of penance, 
and Bharata administered the government of the kingdom in 
his absence. Meanwhile the fair Sita, ees’ for a brief 
time from her husband in the forest, was stolen 1 yy the g 

tic tyrant Ravan, king of Lanca or Ceylon. Rama, informed 
of the ray ishment ot his bride, like another Menelaus, imime- 
diately raised a numerous army to punish the ravisher 
Assisted by his general, Hanuman, in command of a pro- 
miscuous fo ree of ange Is 


rigan- 


( 


, men and enna or satyrs, he 
invaded t » De ‘ecan, constructed a bridge of rocks across the 
straits to C eylon, wh ae is yet known "wa his name, and after 
tremendous contests with Ravan around his « cap ital, stormed 
the city, slew the 5 rant, and recovere d his bride, Tl e fair 
one proved her fidelity by the ordeal of fire, and Rama, 
returning in triumph to Oude, was received with great rejoic- 
ings, but soon resigned his crown to his brother ince hinan, 
and ascended to his native heaven. Such is the outline of a 
story which, like the War of [lion, originated in res a due- 
tion of a lady, and, like it, constitutes an era among the Ilin- 
dus such as the great Argive expedition constituted among 
the Hellenes. It is considered to have transpired about 
eighteen centurics before the Christian era, and forms the 
subject of the “ Ramayuna,” the first great epic poem of Hin 
dustan. 

About 500 years after the time of Rama (1350 B.C., or, 
according to pre 1113 B.C.) oeeurred the Mahabharat 
or Great War of » Princes of the Lunar Race for the im- 
perial throne of a ay Pandu, the son of Vichitravirya, 
ae beer n excluded from the succession on some suspicion of 
ill, nacy, and his younger brother — promoted 
in is stead. In eo urse of time, the five sons of Pandu com- 
monly styled the ¢n a brothers, the chief of whom were 
Y udisth ra and Arjuna, asserted their rightful title to the 
throne. Thi nti 7 D irvodhan, of Hastinapur, and his hun- 
dred brethren, who took the designation of Kurus-trom one 





of their ancestor » prey noirsedl to ma ater their possession by 
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Duryodhan and his hundr d brethren were slain; the Pan- 
davas triu np! hed; but grieved at the terrific slaughter, most 
of their chiefs abandoned India, and crossed the Himalayas, 
where they were lost to history. These remark able events 
have had their poet as well as the exploits of Rama: on the 
groundwork indicated Vyaso has constructed the second 
great Hindu Epic, under the title of the Mahabharat or Great 
War. 


Several circumstances indicate tl ivious 


it was 


- 


e presence ( f i 
element in the controversy of the Mahabharat; but i 
not until some centuries later that the religious revolution 
eccurred which produced such important results in succeed- 


} 
t 


ing generations, and the consequences of which are visible to 
resent day. The yea - 1013 B. ¢ »., according to the most 
( ‘ect writers, witn hy the beginning of the first ] 
histie Reformation. It is yet doul sted. indeed. wh ther | 
hism be the more ancient religion whence Brahminism 
or the bold effort of an able and ambitious reformer to reduce 


the tenets and practice of the Bralhminieal priestho “l to their 


ristine purity Phe latter is the more common and the more 
° ’ l ’ . , * . . 
proba le opinior 1, Ane lt Lhe period of this reformation Is by 
some Assigner i Ags twelfth or thirteenth century | ore the 
: } 


C ristian: era. We vill not probably err much in selecting 
1013 Bb. ¢ * 1030 i" C. as the time. lJlow far the influence 

) hi 1ded on this, its first prea ration, cannot 
well be determined. Opposed in its nat land. it spread 
into China and Tartary, and may have anni its way through 
the deserts of Scythia under the legendary Odin (identified 
by Gol. Tod with Buddha), as well as to the highlands of 
Greece, where its mystie ceremonial and abstruse doginas 
night have been veiled in the innermost shrine ot Eleusis 
and Dodona. ‘The auth wv of this revolution was Gautama, 
the ninth avatar of Vishnu, whose name is yet cherished over 
ct sr aul } art « f the Oriental world. 

Princes of the Solar Line continued to rule in many ry rts; 
but the principal thrones were oc ‘upied by sovereigns of the 
Lunar Race, until about 650 ee when both were swept 
away by the invasion of the Snake or Dragon Race from 
cv » Asia, cor val with the Leis ption of the same people 
into Media, during the reign of Cyaxares. They held posses- 


' 
sion of a considerable part of Hindustan for 300 years, and 
established the Jain faith and worship, understood to be in 
Tost res] ets analog us to Buddhism. The se nd and most 
important establishment of this latter system was inaugurated 
by Sakya Muni during the period of the Seythic domination, 
ibe 500 L.C., whilst Darius Ilysta pes s i upon t throne 
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of Persia. It is rather remarkable that the second Buddhistic 
and the second Zoroastrian systems should have been contem- 
poraneous in their foundation. The Buddhistic Propaganda, 
however, did not reach its full efficiency until two centuries 
later, when Asoka, the imperial ruler of Hindustan, becoming 
a couvert to its doctrines, dispatched its enthusiastic mission- 
aries to Ceylon, Farther India, China, Tartary, and other ad- 
jacent regions. The extraordinary success of their efforts is 
attested by the facet that, ever afterwards and even to the 
prese nt iV, the votaries of Buddha have constituted more 
than a third part of the human race, and form the most nu- 
merous religious denomination in the world. Buddhism was 
bitterly persecuted by the Brahmins, and is said to have 
entirely disappeared from the land of its birth; but its preva- 
lence in the countries above mentioned has more than com- 
pensated for the loss. 

Cyrus did not advance far, if at all, beyond the Indus. 
The Indian possessions of Darius Hystaspes comprised only 
the Punjaub and some districts along the frontier. Alexander 
Was COlipe lled to halt on the very threshold of his El Dorado. 
The unexpected display of military strength made by Chandra 


Gupta (Sandrocoptus), the newly elected and enterprising 
monarch of India, no less than the ambitious projects of Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius, deterred Seleucus Nicator from the 
prosecution of his schemes of Indian conquest. The Greco- 
Bactrian, and subsequently the Parthian monarchs, made 
extensive inroads into the Hindu territories. But by the year 
56 B.C., Vicramaditya, the illustrious King of Avantu, had 
purged his ¢ suntry of her invaders, and began a new era for 
Hindustan. From this period till the time of Salomdhi, who 
is regarded as the last native monarch of all Hindustan, about 
A.D. 720, is a time of comparative obscurity. During the 
reign of Salomdhi commenced that series of obstinate and oft- 
repeated invasions, which, though repulsed at first and for a 
time interrupted, eventuated in the final subjection of the 
richest country in the world by the fanatical hordes of Tartary 
and Arab sand the triumphant establishment of Islam where 
the altars of Brahma had hitherto ruled supreme. Here, as 
elsewhere, the conquerors sought to compel the people by 


‘ 


force to embrace the tenets of the Arabian impostor; here, as 
fr ; : 4 
elsewhere, they directed their energies to destroy all vestige 


of the ancient religion, literature and civilization. But the 


descendanis of Mahmud of Gazni, and of Timur have passed 


AWAY ; : the ancient religion, literature, and civilization of 
: : 

the Hindus yet remain. A soulless commercial corporation 
from a island in the Western Ocean has supplanted 
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ant monuments of their existence: the latter have 


eply interesting to the civilized world. 


e Vast and varied peninsula of Jlindustan were no 


heatre of important events tha 
e to those of any age or country, as t 


tic and Algebra, as 
' 


well as of some of the most wonderful religious svstems ever 


invented 


le rie 

ela oral 
l\¢ 

a < Wt 


by man, it would be most worthy of the attention 


tholar, the historian, and the humanitarian. But it is 


its external relations, in its all red connection 

» ancient classical nations. and the influence of its lan- 

d religion upon them, that India has become inter- 

nd to the investigation of these supposed relations 
the inquiries of Orientalists have been directed. 


an early pe riod of his researclye Ss, Sir William Jone 
was stru 
between 


‘+k with the numerous analogies which he discovered 
indu Mythology and that of the nations border- 


' 


mn the Mediterranean. Ife found not only a similarity 





,in which the natural conformation of the human 
vht oftentimes eanse widely differ nati to eo- 
but frequently even an identity of names. In his 
treatise “* On the Gods of India, Greece, and Italy,” he 


s several of these analogies, and establish l 
ih ntimate connection of the religions elements of 


ntries and their derivati 
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has immemori lly subsisted between the several nations who have a lopted 
them 
‘ , : 
Again he says: 
~ ‘ ‘evpt appears to have bee ! the grand source of knowl lve 
l Es pt ay iT 1A I gra I { 
for the western, and India for the more eastern parts ot the globe, it) ay 
seem a material question, whether the Egyptians communicated their 


Myt! y and Philosophy to the Hindus, or conversely; but what the 


or s d coneerning India, no mortal knows; 





iwi the lear ires have asserted, if anything, concerning 
I pt, « ive us iittie s tistaction.” 
fter the time of Sir William Jones, the Sanscrit lancunge 
4% ] } } } — *4 ] ' } 
was more diligently studied and compared with the Greck. 


. ] - ] 17 ah }* +) 47 * 
The re lit Was Yremarkabviec, Phe radical S8Vyliabies of the 


greater part of the idiom of Ilomer and Herodotus were tound 





P —_ . . “ . ’ 

In the sacred language ol Ilin justan, Lhe Hy Thomooieal and 
legendary stories of Hellas were compared with those of the 
. , . . " *T } " . 
Puranas * enthusiastic Onentalists readily traced their mutual 


S| 
resemblance; and even the less credulous, while naturally 
hesitating to accept such inferences and conclusions as would 
revolutionize all our preconceived opinions, were constrained 
to admit the cogency ot the ir reasonings and the strong evi- 
lduced from the analogies of language. Wiltord and 
Wilkins were among the foremost to invest the ancient Ilin- 


aus With the prerogative of having colonized their langu: re, 


, 
J 


ypulation, under various modifications, 


among the nations of the West. Mr. Wilson has demon- 


strated the fallacy of many of their assumptions, and exposed 
the mpeo tlons ol the cralty Brahmins, Who sueceedcd even 
in deceiving Sir William Jones. In one of the works before 


‘ 
rives the peculiar title ot 
India in Greece—the author has made an able, ingenious 
and, as yet, the be ldest attempt to trace the orlg nm of the 
population, manners ar d religion of Greece entirely to the 


Hlindus., On each familiar promontory and highland of that 


} } ] | 
Classic land, on each mountain and river Whiuse hates were 
) l ] : ] 

a iy Cl to the Il enes themselves in the time « their 
"Ss ‘ v t forward by t most « crit Con- 

tin ] he Q ) earl 4 1 tic t | M 

I M 0 conject ‘ , 
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greatest enlightenment he finds the indelible impress of the 
Sanscrit tongue and t e vestiges of a lindu colonizati Th. In 
the mysteries, the religious strifes, the obscure mytlis of the 
Hellenic people, he discovers the lineaments of the Budd- 
histic superstition. Much that has been abandoned as inex- 
pli ible, much that has been rejected 

oO 0 s brain, | forces by his th 


ble into that of fact. With h 


Gautama; Achilles a Rajput warri 





Council a synod of the Buddhists. He 
of the Arg nautie expedition and of th 
and finds in the Sanscrit the proofs alike 
tle Amaz 1s and the actual establis! 1 
bearing with them the traditions of t 

Tl ugh his theory Is sta gy, and 
fatal mistake of proving too mu i 
tl il thie relative ~ sition of the ti Ns} ! 
sul nt r new home as in their native India—we must 
wiiow } W wht to the niery \ n of geovrap il and 
} nan : 1 the Sal rua supplies, and 
Which was lost 1n t subsequent modifications of the G eek 
In ev l to tl mport ince to be attache lto this ev l of 
lang we, his arguiment ( tainlv col isive ee lista es 
the fact, that the pi nee of the Romans in Britain, of the 
Saracens in Spain, and of the Indians in thos parts o Ameri 
ca W they have 1 vy dis ippea d forever, might be 
sliow ind this perhaps may be the only meat f | of in 
afte! res—bv the indelible traces of thei r ive dia 
kk 5 presse lon the great geogra il features of those 
a ; The gentle poetess of Norwich has elegantly and 


T ) l , of investiga » nor to W i " Co ess of 
his « Tt) Manv of thes undoub y Wwe ind- 
ed; are ¢ i} and = visiona Let us 
‘ , his exp i ) t t i A th nes 
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antiquity, those pro 
dren of the soil of their own Attica, and not indel 
t} 


ieir existence. In fact, the wo 
: ; : . ; ‘ ‘ 
considered as entirely equivaient to that ol meray. 
among the Italians. But Mr. Pococke is not 


, “ 
other nation f 


his theory by regarding Autochthones as a cor 


Pre 2 ; Aes te eee | Fr 7s 
A tak-than 8. and thus restores to the self-conside 


born «de nIZENS 


{ 
Lords of th Att 


int the Athenians were in reality a tribe from 


af stream, This is but one of several stance 


’ 
ughout the book, and may serve to sl 
of much of the theory. Similarity of sound 


Christianitv. We were not a little surpris 
Cc Poy e ot Rome proved, not tiem I's ativel 
ly il dl in act, a Grand Lama of Budd tism- 
thie Se, Mr. Pococke’s work about 1s 
mply repay the thoughtful student of hist 
el Tod, whose magnificent volumes, publ 


ees of the East India Company, are 
ted to the history of the seven na ive I] nd 


Mahabharat or Great War, which was 


I] rach ait tothe Peloponnesus. \ le listhin 


2 el ot the tribe ot Lleri, Was t] ic ye: 
. Kurvethe s was the first king of thi 


by that Argive king connected in Grecial 
velve labors of the “Son of Jove. 

3 aevil * Crod of Stre a] rth Milwht aiso 

d with the Grecian Hercul - or rathe 


show the 


vell deserving of the consideration of séh 


rehy of R ijahstan, contents hims ‘lf with cal 
» Some remarkable analogies, the pri neipal of Lic] 
tween the Llell : Heracleidse nal the Pandava 


These last are said to have lett India on 
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been one of those “ strong men of old,” whose separate quali- 
ties and characters the later Greeks combined in their one 
Hercules. And why might not the » Heracleidze and the 

P ) 


Pandavas have been identical 4* Alexander,” remarks 


Golonel Tod, * with a mere ea from far-off Corinth, 
planted his victorious banners at the head-waters of the Indus ; 
why might not Yudisthira have led his followers from the 
Indus to Greece r When we consider that the distance from 
Cashmere to the Mediterranean does not much exceed that 
from Cashmere to Ceylon, which Hindu armies have often 
traversed ; when we consider, too, that the period was one of 
migration, change, and revolution; the supposition is in no 
wise improbable. 

_ conspicuous place which India holds in the traditions 
f the Greeks, manifestly points to relations broken up and 
sieea forgotten, when the great Assyr Sway“ soe and 

tandthe West. Noris 

it to be suppose dt that the relations, for ak modern Orien- 
tulists contend, are to be referred merely to the period of the 
Dispersion from the plains of Shinar, or to the time of that 
prog gressive tide of emigration of the whole human race trom 
a pri nitive Arian stock, which some writers have in lireetly 
substituted for the Mosaic Dispersion. These are univer- 
sully acknowledged. More recent connections are intimated, 

‘What we have been accustomed to eall the pre-historic 
ages, it is now satisfactorily ascertaine d, were neither rude 
nor uneventful, but eminently marked by cultivation, refine- 
ment, commercial, political, and inte llectual activity. lrag- 
mentary though their evidences be, the monumental ruins of 
Egypt and Assyria prove that the long period from Nimrod 
to Pul, from Semiramis to Sardanapalus, was not a blank. 
There were great movements during that time among the 
Asiatie nations, and there is reason to believe that : pri 
and warriors of Hindustan then played a pr alee nt part in 
the affairs of the world ; 


sr) 
tt 
Ott 


Persian empires rose up between the Ei 





1 
a. Pome of the results of th move- 
ients and of the Hindu element and influence in them, our 


modern Orientalists have discovered not only in Greece and 


; m } 1 ae — . ; 
Asia Minor, but on the shores of the Red Sea, in Eevpt, 
oe | 
} , Sarpy } ] aet for ' , , ‘ : 
Abyssinia, and Syria, and in the vast forests of Sarmatia and 
. ,° ° me } ’ ye . 
Scandinavia. The legendary Odin of the Nort is been 
* Da es mvt va VM. F. Baudry, des conque ‘ Ba Her 
cite I 3 q t ha régions pl i 1 A ivah 
ca ’ . n i des Gre ‘ 1 del ré 
l ’ co a cq et q | 3 
de Vexpeditio Aiexand D Ba is ¢ retrouve le cu ‘ 1 de 
(iva, et ans rcule les exploits de Vishuu-Arishna.—Lncyclopedic Moderne, 
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identified with Budd ha or one of his votaries who propagated 
his religion; his holy c ot Asgard is the Tartarian K: ashgar, 
noted in the annals of Be iddh 118i. The dwellers by the foun- 
tains of the Nile are sup posed to have brought with them 
their designation of Abu-sin from their ori rinal residence on 
the Indus, one of the names of which is Sin, The pri ‘sfs of 
the Pyramids and of Luxor must have maintained intimate 
relations with those who invented the storv of Osiris and Isis; 

nd a strong suspicion of the existence of Hinduism in Greece 
Is i fforded by the clearly Asiatic origin of the Pelopid and 
erseid families in the Peloponnesus, by the mystery t] 
hangs over the account of the Thessalian Centaurs and even 
the tirst appearance « f the Hell enes thems lves, by the Orien- 
eries and of the politi al 
institutions of Minos (or Menu), by the yet eaiplalen d 
voyage of the Argonauts, as well as by the “military exped! 
| Sesostris, distorted as they have been by 
norance and national =. 

It is certainly a ecuri speculation which would thus 
deduce not only the [Hellenic heroes, but even the warriors ot 
the Nile and the ose of Scandinavian Odin from the 
children of R ama and Yud listhira. Mucl h his is been done in 
the volumes be wth us to elucidate the theory. Unfortunately 
of a great part of that which might throw some light on the 

t he | ‘end f the nations occupying the plains of 


+ 


great tal ble-land of Iran all rec rd is lost. 


a 


+ 


bebl 


‘ 


tal character of the Orphic mys 


1 ' 
tions of bacchus ane 


Successive inundations of barbarian hordes and ruthless eon- 
que rors have swept away the valuable archives of Nineveh 
and Babylon. And it is questionable whether our knowledge 
of these early times will ever be more than a mere app sews 
mination to e rtainty. Circumstances have been evolved whic] 

tend to prove an important connection between such events as 
the Baechus migration, the establishment in India of the 
worship of Shiva, the accession of the Fitth or Arab Dynasty 
if Cole a 


of Berosus to the throne of Baby lon, the settlement ( ) 
; } 
ly. For 


and the first appearance of the Hellenes in Thessa 


will be rem arse d that these events were nearly cont ot li . 
ous. The ingenious scholar may yet trace the selft-exiled heroes 

e ahethaeen assisting in the promotion of the Sixth Dyn- 
asty of Berosus to the imperial throne of Assyria, 1273 B. be 


nd employed in the subsequent wars ot Ninus II. and 


Semiramis Il. in Asia Minor. He may find the royal Panda 
Yudisth ra become he slave and footstool of the beautiful 
Omphale : his brot 


ier Arjuna reproduced in Argon, the 


+ 
\ 
} 
! 


founder of 7 » Heracleid monarchs of Lydia, He may find in 
the return of the Heracleidz to the | -elop onnesus the renewal 
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of a contest beeun a century befor Ile may econ 
. . . ‘ “ee : . : “ x > “7 . 
elusive] ace to 1ts origin in the io-Gangetie Peninsula a 
great part of that mass of legendary hi hat characterizes 
} . . 1 . : a : 
the period of the mythie times ar Ich Was localized in 
their own country by the IHellenes. As yet the whole subject 


has been so far devel yped as tf » excite, but not to satisfv, our 
curiosity. But whatever opinion we may entertain with re- 
rit d to these assumed m grations trom Llindustan, the external 
influence of Hindu ideas and of the theological and plilo- 


hminical priesthood, is unquestion- 


Zoroaster, constitutes tl conneching link between the Sans- 
crit and the Greek, as the old religions that flourished on that 
. + ) ] fy + + + s + + ’ . 
creat table-land manifested the transition state from Buddhism 
and Brahminism to the sensual polytheism of Hellas 
We } et ees ee eee P 1} } oe 
e have referred to the astonishment caused by the dis- 
. , . 7 | 
eovery ot the copiousness, beauty, and grandeur of the 
Sanscrit language,-in which qualities it does not vield even 
to the (x eek, | urthner GQeveiopriie ts have not a nl - a 
our adiniration, Phat the peopl who are now, W 1 reason, 
} ? ’ ] 
presumed to have been the inventors of mathema il, astro 


ho ii, and prysical science, o ne game ot ¢l sas Well as 
) +" + + . | ° 
of t Zzoadiae, the fo. ners of the Greeks and Keyvyy} wis mM 
their pliilos yphical systenis, and of Solon and Lycu vis mn 
legislation, must have been a highly gifted, intellectual, and 
cultivated Lice, will be eASIIV recognized ¢ bu few ere pre 


d to find among them that highly polished literature 


J 


which they are now known to possess. The fact of the ex- 
istence of such a literature in the far East, at a date a iol 
even to the dawn of classical cultivation on thi ! of the 
Mediterranean, may well seem startling. It is true, as Mr, 


Henry Ilayinan Wilson says in his Introduction to the 


Vishnu Purana, that neither the Ramayuna nor the Mahab- 





Wisiliers, 1ewM is 4 0 reou I s, al 1 Creu tal 5 

I V concel personages \ y different from t 34 hy 
Wiiom C\ mw connected, have been it ! tinh these 
books and localized in India. 1 proud Brahmins have not 
aiwavs been, hor are they now, iInsensibie tof reign fl ik C4 





have not disdained to borrow 
these works, in their essential parts are of unquestionable an- 
tiquity, and of a date apparently more than a thousand years 
| ‘irist, 1 d by Sir William Jones, and assented 


a 
us 
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to by the ablest Oriental scholars. Thus, long before the 
Egean heard entranced “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky 


i ho’s fate rendered Leucadia’s steep memorable 
to lovers, Valmika sung the deeds of Rama, and Vyasa told 
the tragie story of the Indu Line. The Muses played in the 
bowers of Vraja and the groves of Vrindavan, before they 
appear d in the vale of Tempe or the glades of LI licon ; and 
they sung gs sweetly by the Yamuna as by Ilyssus. 
The history of a nation’s literature is to the enlightened 
mind the most interesting portion of its annals. Its political 
greatness, its preGminence in arms, will pass away ; but in its 
; 
( 


tala? ar San) 


iterature we have a never-failing evidence of its power. 
ities sacke d, towers levelled with the dust, may show the 
conqueror’s path in blood ; but without the peaceful student 
deeds, his very name is forgotten.  Virere 

fortes ante Aqame: rona multi. sed carucre sacra vate. Win- 
dustan had her chiefS and heroes before Agam inon: but 
they had their poets and historians. Long before that splen- 
did assen blac of the Llellenie powers against Troy, the 
shores of Lauea shook beneath the tremendous contest of 
Ravan and Rama, ar d all the princes ot India flocked to take 
part in the great war of the Lunar Race for the imperial 
their se i 


throne; and Valmika and Vyasa sung ral stories 
ages before the birth of Ilomer. The poems of the Ramayuna 
and the Mahabharat hold a position among the Hindus analo- 


gous to that of the Iliad among the Hellenic populations ; 
and the modern rajah takes no less delight in the recitation 
of the eXploits Of ius ancestors, than did the libe: \ loving 
Greek in the * ale ot T Vv divine.” 


a , " “< . 7 , , . 
We have already very briefly sketehed the respective sub- 
° ° ° "1 ) . 
jects of these two great epics. Phat the them ure as 
. . ° ° ° ° . } ‘ 
grand as any within the range of Greek or Roman literature, 


will not be denied: that their treatment and execution are 
not interior to those models which have delighted « world 


for 2,000 years, is fearlessly maintained by such a judge as 


Sir William Jones. We might produce numerous passages of 


striking | y and sublimity from both poems imens 
of anima l narration and tine dé scription, ¢ jut. t Llomer 
and Virgil. We rt also instance passag ite repug- 
nant to our tast ind habits of thought BD is 1 our 
pur} to } a le mith i » the merits « \ i ind 
Vyasa; the limits of our article forbid it. We 1 only 
obse vet we inyu rice of Weighing by our imm« norial sta durds 
of taste, what may be deemed the extravagances of oriental 


Mnagina i ll. We may iis well hope to find the le land loss 


+ syle ‘ ] ee 1 } hd ‘ Tt TC ° P 
beneath Liic ullryY BKiles OL Zanvuedbar, as to mcel Ly I ¢ Cor- 
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rectness where Nature herself dictates a tropical luxuriance. 
Accustomed as we are to the polished and subdued effusions 
of the Grecian muse, whose influence has moulded the taste 
of Europe, we cau also respect the bold exuberance of fancy 
that characterizes the literature of Hindustan; just as the 
traveller, who has gazed with delight on the exquisite pro- 
portions of the Parthenon, is not thereby prevented from 
admiring the gigantic structures of Elephanta and Ellora. 

The wonderful machinery of the Ilindu theology atfords 
to Valmika and Vyasa a grander scope for invention than 
was allowed by the Greek mythology. In comparison with 
the Brahminical system, the lineaments of the Olympic Pan- 
theon sink into puny insignificance. Should we be disposed 
to consider the former as extravagant, we must remember 
that the latter is, in fact, no less ridiculous ; and that to peruse 
any literature properly, we must enter with a liberal spirit 
into the manners and modes of thought of the nation to which 
it appertains. 

Valmika was the Ilomer of Ilindustan, the Father of 
Hindu poetry. At what period he flourished, it is not easy 
to ascertain; but it may be presumed that it was before the 
Mahabharat, and probably about 1450 B.C. Vyasa—if the 
name be really a proper one, and not a generic title; for it 
means a rxarrator—though regarded as contemporary with 
Valmika and deriving his inspiration from him, must, of 
course, have lived at a considerably later period. In the 
poem, he is represented as the common grandsire of the rivals 
of the Mahabharat, and as relating their tragic story himself. 
This might seem to confirm the idea of the generic character 
of his name, and that the true appellation of the author, as 
well as the time in which he lived, is unknown. The scope 
of his work is more comprehensive than that of Valmika; 
philosophy and science enter into it equally with the legiti- 
mate Epic. Both the Ramayuna and the Mahabharat, like the 
Iliad among the Greeks, afforded an almost inexhaustible 
fund of materials to subsequent writers, as appears from the fact 
that both lyric and dramatic authors have sought in them the 
subjects of some of their best efforts. Rama and Chrishna 
are often reproduced in song and story; and the azure god 
of Methura is an especial favorite in their amatory narratives. 

The Hindus are an eminently poetical people. The min- 
strel of the Scottish Highlands, the wandering bard of the 
Egean, and the royal troubadour of France, have all had, and 
have now, their counterparts among them. Every chiet has 
his Poet Laureate, and the people have their rhapsodists, whe 
sing to them of the glory of their ancestors. Colonel Tod 
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mentions one of the princes of Rajahstan, who neglected all 
the affairs of his government to give himself up entirely to 
singing the praises of Chrishna and Radha. Our specimens of 
the efforts of the Ilindu Muse are yet too fragmentary to ena- 
ble us to sketch their progress in literature with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy. The Rig-Veda and some of the Puranas 
have appeared both in a Sanscrit and English form from the 
London press. Parts of the Ramayuna and Mahabharat have 
also been translated into English. But, with these excep- 
tions, the most important publications we have yet had from 
Hindustan, are the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, translated in 
the fourth volume of Sir William Jones’s works, and the 7he- 
atre of th Tlindus, by Hl. IH. Wilson, Esq. Jayadeva has 
been styled by his translator the Pindar and “the sub- 
lime lyric poet” of Hindustan. [lis “ Gitagovinda, or The 
Loves of Chrishna and Radha,” is a mystical poem in the 
style of the Song of Solomon, one of those bold efforts of 
imagination in which the Eastern nations delight, and in 
which all the sensuousness of the human heart is evoked to 
adorn the mysterious intercourse of the soul with the Divi- 
nity. In its peculiar sphere we presume that the Gitago- 
vinda is unrivalled inany language. In its warmth of fancy, 
in its beauty of description, in its exquisite appreciation of 
external nature, and in that most respectful deportment of the 
hero to the heroine, so peculiar to Hindu ideas, it will not 
easily find a parallel. The readers of the Theatre of the 
Hindus have no doubt seen with equal pleasure and surprise 
that the Drama has reached among this Oriental people a 
state of perfection which it never attained in Greece or Rome, 
and which is scarcely surpassed by the civilized nations of 
modern times. Cualidasa, the chief dramatic poet of India, 
lived before the Christian era, and flourished, it seems, at the 
court of the famous Vicramaditya. Le possesses all the feel- 
ing and delicacy of Calderon, whom, among European dra- 
mutists, he most resembles. His exquisite play of Sucontula, 
or the Kutal Ring, has been read with delight by those 
who are familiar with Shakespeare and Massinger; and 
the Hindu poet has not lost by comparison with those of 
England. 

An examination of the theological and philosophical writ- 
ings of the Hindus would greatly transcend our limits. The 
doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras, Pantheism, Idealism, Fa- 
talisin, all the tenets that have at various periods agitated 
European minds, were propagated in Hindustan before they 
were broached in the West. In these especially is the acute- 
ness of the Brahmins visible; into these their subtle minds 
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have penetr: ated as far as it seems possible for man to pene- 
trate without the aid of revelation. 

That eminent and enlightened scholar, Sir William Jones, 
whose name we have so often mentioned in the course of our 
article, remarked, that the mind, fatigued with the continned 
repetition of Grecian images, gladly hailed the accession of 
the new materials developed in the literature of Hindustan. 
lis own works are a proof of his remark and an instance of 
its application. These materials have not yet been made fully 
available; our scholars have not given them the attention and 
importance which they merit; but a cursory examination 
will satisfy the critical inquirer, that Hindustan, which has 
proved such a tempting scene of operations for the adven- 
turer, offers a field no less ample to the historian, the poet, 
and the philosopher. 


IIl.—1. dD. Junii Ture nalis Si adecim Satire ad codices 
Parisionos Recensite cum Inte rpre tatione Latina, cec., &e. 

N. E. Lemaire. Parissiis. 
2, Decit Junii Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci Satirce notis novis- 
simis illustravit Josephus Jurencius cum appr ndice de Dita 
Hleroibus Poeticis ad poetarum Tutellige ntiam Necessaria, 


cde. 

Th: Satires of dD Junius Tur nalis. Translat d into kenglish 
Verse By Witiram Girrorp, Esq., late Editor of the 
* Quarterly Review.” With a Dissertation, &e. London. 
1836. 


en 


Juvenal. Translated by Cuartes Bapuam, D.D., F.RS., &e. 
New Edition, with Appendix, containing imitations of the 
Third and Tenth Satires, by Dr. Samurt Jounson, &c. Ke. 


New York. 


Ir would appear that a disposition towards satire marked 
the first literary efforts of the ancient Romans. In the rude 
and early period of Roman power, when every social feature 
exhibited an unadorned plainness, and when polish was a 
thing unknown, we may well suppose what was the charac- 
ter of the amusements ‘and the style of address in vogue at 
the relaxations of a peop le so uninformed and overbe wing. 
They had not yet acqui red that pastoral softness which, as 
afterwards exhibited by Virgil’s gentle shepherds, corre- 
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sponds with our own idea of rural manners; nor are we to 
suppose that an ancient Roman village, with its assembled 
inhabitants seeking amusement when the day’s business was 
over, bore any very strong resemblance to that picture which 
our imagination calls up when Goldsmith’s * Auburn” is 
mentioned. In many minor points, of course, there must 
have been a likeness; but in a society where Christianity was 
wanting, where its restraints were not felt, and where no 
redeeming intluenee ever contributed to check the arrogant 
egotism of the nation, or the coarseness and wantonness of 
the individual man, ere yet an advanced civilization taught 
them to check, in some measure, their primitive rndeness—in 
such a society there must have been a type and an aspect 
different from any with whieh we are acquainted. We are 
told that the pastimes of the ancient Romans were marked by 
coarse jokes, wantonness, buffooneries, and personal animad- 
versions, launched under the pretext of pleasantry. When, 
after the lapse of time, the reeurrence of these amusements 
suggested the idea of improvement in their form, then 
appeared the Fescennine* and Saturnine verses, whieh, though 
showing a step in advance, were still far from being what 
would seem to us commendable. LIlorace expresses a not very 
exalted opinion of them, inasmuch as they were neither ele- 
vated in sentiment nor marked by much ability. The names, 
Fescennine, from Fescennia, a city of Etruria, and Saturnine, 
it is to be presumed from Saturn, do not prepare us, by their 
suggestion of antiquity, for much that is elegant or well 
digested. In truth they were nothing more than extempore 
pleasantries, in which the witticisms were more original than 
admirable, and more pointed than neat. They were accom- 
panied by gestures, dances, and grimaces, in which liveli- 
ness and aptness supplied the want of other qualities. But 
those performances had a merit in this, that they were unso- 
phisticated, and that they were earnest. They showed by 
their vigor that whence they proceeded more was fortheom- 
ing—they marked the beginning of something. 

They took strong hold of the people, and in a more or less 
improved form constituted the only popular scenic amuse- 
ment for over a hundred years. In them the first rude efforts 
of Roman intellect took a shape; and in them we discover the 
arly combination of satire and the drama. The licence of 


* These verses were often afterwards used in a jocose or friendly manner 
Pollio, the poet and historian, was often addressed in this manner by Augustus; 
and when the latter complained that he never received a reply, made this answer 
—that it was better not to write against one who could proscribe, the words 
write and proscrive, in the original, forming a pun. 
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those verses after a time made the need of improvement evi- 
dent, and another and better poem was introduced, from 
which coarse epithets were excluded, and to which the aid 
of musie was applied. This was called satire, and those who 
appeared in it, being more regular and professional than those 
who first hit upon these shows as an amusement, were called 
histriones, trom the Tusean word Aister, which means an 
actor. Here, under the name of satire, which combined two 
ideas, the dramatic seems to have taken the lead. 

A tew remarks as to the meaning of the word satire may 
here be necessary. Some will have it that the composition 
known as satire is so called from the satyrs of the woods, 
because it conveyed a drollery like theirs; but the change of 
spelling, in the first place, is not to be accepted ; and, again, 
there is reason for adopting a different etymology. It is 
much more probable that it derived its name from sufura, an 
adjective denoting fulness and variety, and which, by con- 
nection with various substantives, became an idiom to mark 
many Roman usages or objects. For example, a certain dish 
containing many kinds of meat prepared together was called 
satura; and from this and other examples it is interred, by 
analogy, that a literary composition containing many and 
various subjects, treated very much at will, must have 
derived its name in asimilar way. This, then, was the idea 
to which they sought to give expression in applying the name 
—tulness and variety of subjects; and these subjects, it must 
be remembered, were represented theatrically. 

Our modern idea of satire is quite different. The word to 
our minds suggests bitterness or sarcasm, and is not necessa- 
rily connected with scenic representation. The name of satire 
given by the Romans did not characterize the quality of bit- 
terness, which among us has become its leading peculiarity. 
But we must inguire how it was that satire and the drama 
became divorced. 

The first person who saw the superiority of the Greek repre- 
sentations was Livins Andronicus, and in imitating them 
he changed the literature of his country. His productions 
received so much public approval that the old satires were 
entirely neglected, or else added to the new representations 
in the manner of after-pieces, in which shape they were 
called evodia. After Livius came Ennius, who having ob- 
served how much the old satires used to delight the people, 
and since their place was now filled by the pure drama, con- 
ceived the idea of producing the satire as we now understand 


it—that is. a literary effusion, of an invective character, and 
having no necessary connection with the drama. Le consi- 
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dered that the sharpness and force of which the old satires 
were the medium, were too good to be lost; and the fact of 
the dramatic portion of the satire having become elevated 
was no reason why the other portion should be suffered to 
decline. Ilis subsequent fame as a writer of satire in this 
new sense gave proof of the correctness of his judgment. 
After Ennius came Paeuvins, and then Lucilius. The latter 
imparted to the satire so much power and grace that he cast 
his predecessors into the shade. Horace calls him the first 
writer of satire, meaning that he was the first who wrote it 
in its improved and polished style. Quintilian says: “Satire is 
all our own, and in it Lucilius first obtained distinguished 
praise.” Juvenal calls him “ magnus aurunce alumnus.” 
But a greater was to come. Horace, who bore the above tes- 
timony to the eminence of Lucilius, was, at the moment of 
writing it, exhibiting proof that he could transeend Lucilius 
as much as the latter surpassed those who preceded him 
And Juvenal, who does homage to the power both of Lucilius 
and Horace, has left to mankind a set of satires which if they 
do not place him highest, certainly, as a favorite, leave him 
second to none. 

Before instituting any inquiry as to Juvenal’s peculiar force 
or comparing him with any of his predecessors, it will be 
proper to give one more rapid glance backwards at the pro- 
gress of satire from its first uncouth and rustic ebullitions to 
the polished and elevated form which it assumed in the hands 
of its latest writers. The conveyance of invective, in con- 
nection with wit, was, as we have seen, the first and earliest 
object of Roman satire; and, though the wit may have been 
blunt and the invective sharp, still it exactly corresponded 
with our present idea of satire. But when it began to divest 
itself of its primitive seurrility, and especially after Ennius 
exhibited it in a form distinct from the drama, it no longer 
showed the same tendency. From a desire to avoid coarse 
personality, a more wide and philosophic turn was observable. 
Roman satire took for its object as much the inculeation of 
virtue as the condemnation of vice. This became its leading 
character; and though Lucilius and Horace dealt some heavy 
blows, still if satire had stopped with them, it would now 
chiefly impress us as a succession of moral lessons, sometimes 
tinged with an acrimonious playfulness. But mankind desires 
something more pungent than that. Nothing is so attractive 


to the multitude as personality; and men never like philosophy 


80 well as when it cuts the individual offender like a sword. 
The love of satire, as we now understand the term, is inherent 
in the human breast. Sharp satire conveyed in any shape 
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and under any name is what tells best. Even those who are 
wounded by its shafts often forget the bitterness of the blow in 
the dexterity of the assailant. Aristophanes hurled his sharpest 
sarcasms at the heads of the Athenians, and, in return, they 
covered him with laurel. This writer was held in much 
esteem by St. John Chrysostom; and St. Jerome used to 
lighten his labor of translating the Scriptures by conning 
over the amusing pages of Plautus. 

Look at the satires of our own time and in our own tongue! 
What an impression they have made! How often are they 
read? [low often are they quoted? Who does not appreciate 
the power of Addison, of Sterne, and of Swift? Who is not 
pleased with the satirical sketches of Dickens, which only fail 
of being portraits through the well-pleased blindness of the 
appreciators of humor, who do not see their own resemblance. 
Of this sort of satire, that which we appreciate best and 
which is so variously illustrated by different English writers, 
Juvenal may be esteemed the parent. Considered in this 
light he deserves much of our attention and excites our most 
legitimate curiosity. Living ourselves at a time when freedom 
of speech and of the press is either well established or gaining 
ground, we look back and behold a man who existed at a 
period when tyrants were frequent and glimpses of freedom 
most uncertain; and who out of the strength of an honest 
nature and a scorn for the servility which nearly every great 
writer before him had exhibited, took the lash into his hand 
and laid it upon the shoulders of the vicious generation by 
whom he was surrounded. Juvenal’s great characteristic is 
his intense earnestness and the almost personal malevolence 
with which he pursues the various wretches whose vices laid 
them open to his attack. The pleader who has a canse to 
promote, the orator who has a false principle to overthrow, 
the champion who has a duel to fight, show not more oneness 
of purpose than he; and to that degree does he appear 
studious of his object that his splendid diction and the graces 
of his style, his ingenious reasoning, his apt comparisons and 
his eloquent conclusions seem to flow as copious and unstudied 
as his anger, to which they appear subservient, but from 
which they borrow a greater power. 

It is a matter of innate appreciation, which should be pre- 
ferred to the other—ILorace or Juvenal. They were men of 
ditferent mould, style and temperament. It is not exactly 
which is better, one has to determine; but which, each 
person can appreciate better. Horace was an easy-going 
courtier and a brilliant poet; full of good-nature and of 
lyrical effusion, and not less facetious than he was philo- 
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sophical. We may suppose that under favor of the court, 
which he diligently cultivated, whatever he wrote was con- 
ceived in hope and presented to an andience whose favor was 
already assured. Juvenal, on the contrary, seems to have 
written without patronage; to have touched on subjects 
which were not without possible danger to the writer, and to 
have written, not so mueh because it was expected of him, or 
that his genius prompted, but that the times required it: and 
there were so many scribblers that his indignation lett him no 
excuse for silence. Horace praised the advantage and happi- 
ness of frugality ; commended moderation in all thir 285 
esteemed retirement and counselled a mild and prudent 
interpretation of the acts and character ef others. Juvenal 
for the most part, restricted himself to a smaller compass and 
struck with greater effect. He looked not so much te general 
principles of morality as to the irritating degeneracy which 
he witnessed around him. Horace wrote with an easy and 
equable ingenuity, surprising by its beauty and silencing by 
its power, sometimes deluding the reader by its infantile 
simplicity, sometimes startling him with deep reaches of 
thought and the unanswerable inferences which in his simplest 
moments he has in contemplation. Juvenal exhibits a clear- 
headed indignation against the objects that he attacks; 
syllogisms that do not stagger because they come forth in 
wrath; and venom which is never lost through unconsidered 
passion or never untimely spilt in haste. Horace is more the 
poet, Juvenal the declaimer. Horace considered the men 
around him as an epitome of mankind, and busied himself, 
though good-humoredly, with their inconsistencies and short- 
comings, which seemed to him a quota of the errors of the 
world. Juvenal looked upon the crowd that met his observa- 
tion in a more familiar light, that is to say, as his countrymen, 
and he detests them the more for being his countrymen, since 
he is obliged to consider them the most depraved of mankind. 
Horace is as Dacier calls him, a very Proteus, leading one 
along through unsuspected paths to places pleasant to be visited 
and to which access seemed impossible. Juvenal moves 
swiftly upon a straight road whose end you see; but his 
motions are full of a dignified and overmastering wrath, and 
his sparkling eyes warn you to look for something more 
alarming than you have yet witnessed. Ilorace chided men 
in general; Juvenal those of his country. Horace upset 
Stoics and Epicureans, extremists and fools generally. Juve- 
nal attacked the depravity of Rome. 

In some of their pieces their principles are the same, though 
the manner of treatment different. Lor instance, each has a 
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satire on “ True and False Nobility,” wherein merit is pro- 
claimed to belong to the man and not to have come trom his 
ancestors. In both the truth is proved in an unanswerable 
manner; but while the method of Horace may show a finer 
intellect, the illustrations of Juvenal are more forcible and 
tell sooner on the eonvietions. This estimate of these two 
great writers may be put to the test by asking the opinion of 
those who have been educated in the ancient classics, but who 
from want of reading have lost their clear conceptions of 
them. When questioned as to their impressions of Horace, 
they will smile, repeat some quotations, say he was a fine 
poet, and for the rest, they know he is entitled to a more 
definite praise, which they are willing to coneede without 
being now able to remember those qualities which deserve it. 
But mention Juvenal, and they are delighted. They can 
repeat lines from every satire. They have certainly forgotten 
much, but they know his scope—they agree with his views, 
and will tell you what makes him great. 

A further illustration of the ditferenece between HLorace and 
Juvenal may be shown in this, that the imitations of the 
former, though tried by the same or as excellent writers, are 
not so successful as those of the latter. Doctor Jolnson’s 
* London” and * Vanity of Hluman Wishes,” which are imita- 
tious respectively of the Third and Tenth Satires, are as capa- 
ble of winning the applause of those who read English, as the 
great prototypes are, of those who read Latin. The quality, 
whatever it may be, which proves so captivating in the original 
has been infused to a considerable extent into the imitation. 
And the “ Hoarse Fitzgerald” of Lord Byron, is as likely to 
remain upon the memory as the * Hearse Codrus ” of Juvenal. 
But though imitations of Horace have been made by the best 
writers, among others by the noble poet just ment med, and 
by Thomas Moore, who knows anything of them ¢—lhow poor 
they seem compared with the originals! Horace might have 
been a man of more varied qualities and finer giits than 
Juvenal, but his works have not this great merit possessed by 
the others—that they lose searcely any of their interest even 
at second hand. : ; : 

There ismuch obseurity as tothe private history of Juy enal. 
He himself speaks of Aquinum as his residence—probably it 
was his birth-place also. It was an old town of the Volsei, 
Was the b rth-place of Thomas Aquinas, and is now known as 
Aquino, It is in ancienr ¢ ampania, which nearly corresponds 
with the present Terra di Lavoro, That he was born ina lowly 
condition may be regarded as certain from the manner in 
which he is addressed by Martial : 
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“Dum tu forsitan inquietns erras 
Clamosa Juvenalis in Subura 
Aut collem dominz teris Diane ; 
Dum per limina te potentiorum 
Sudatrix toga ventitat,” &e 


This mention of Juvenal’s name in connection with the Subura, 
the meanest quarter of Rome, oe also the allusion to his 
deferential visits to the houses of the great, bear evidence to 
his humble condition: and we may understand that the 
bitterness with whach Juvenal describes the indignities offered 
by the rich to the poor, is the result of personal expe- 
rience, 

As to the diffie ult y which particularly attends the fixing 
the date of some of his satires, as well as his own age at the 
time of their piiR eaabsssoenes it may be as well to state 
briefly all that is known of the matter, and to separate what 
is certain from what is doubtful in order to find some reason- 
able theory. 

The most noteworthy fact of which we are informed con- 
cerning his private history, is this that he was banished to 
Egypt for an attack on a person named Paris—some say at 
the age of forty, some say of eighty years By which of 
four emperors was he banished? becomes the first question. 
And at which of those two periods of life? becomes the second, 
Ile was banished either by Domitian or one of his three 
immediate suecessors. He could not have been banished by 
Domitian for an attack on Paris the pantomime, and be at the 
same time eighty years old — because Paris died A.D. 83 
and by reference to some of Juvenal’s other satires, We tind 
him still writing in A.D. 120. This would add thirty-seven 
years to the eighty which Juvenal had already lived; conse- 
quently the supposition on which that deduction is based, can 
not be admitted. Ile must then either have been banished 
much younger or banished by some other emperor than 
Domitian. But we cannot, from the character of Nerva, 
Tr: aj: in or Ac lr ‘ian, sup pose that he could hi ave been e xiled by 
any one of them, for any expression which can be found in his 
writings. The only conclusion then at which we can arrive 
is that his exile was decreed by Domitian for the above men- 
tioned cause, at a much earlier peried of his life than eighty 
years. Ile lived ~— in all about eighty years; and 
= ine fort Vv years as ec mbracing the extreme limits of the 

Ine spent in the composition of his satires, we inter that he 
Was about forty vears old when he wrote those strictures upon 
the pantomime which drew down Domitian’s anger. It would 
further appear reasonable to think that the Seventh Satire, in 
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which those verses oecur, was the first written ;* because there 
is scarcely a satire in the collection for which that suspicious 
monster would not have punished him, on account of their 
free and independent style; and this conjecture is the more 
likely as this very Seventh Satire which proved offensive con- 
tained in the op lines a compliment to the reigning 
emperor as then promising to be a patron of letters:+ yet this 
compliment did not save the writer. Of the others, if we 
omit those which bear direct evidence of having been 
written after the death of the tyrant, there is in those that 
remain, no landation of the reigning monarch, an omission 
which would not be much relished by one like Domitian, 
who was well flattered by the literary men whom for a short 
time he patronized. Those satires which bear evidence of 
having been written after the death of Domitian are :—The 


ening 


First, which by the allusion to the trial of Marius Priseus, 
must have been written after A.D. 100, which would bring 
us to the third year of Trajan: the Seeond, in which he ealls 


Domitian “ tragico pollutus, adulter, conecubitu ”’—t 

which he could searcely apply to the man who punished him 
for sneering at his jester: the Fourth, wherein he makes direet 
mention of the assassination of Domitian: the Sixth, in whieh 
mention is made of goblets showing the Emperor’s effigy with 
the inscription, “ Dacicus et Germanicus,” whic! inscription 
would apply either to Domitian or Trajan, but which Juvenal 
must lave meant to apply to Trajan, tor it be had the former 
in his mind he would probably have brought forward this 


undeserved title in so sarcastic a way as to shi 


priateness; whereas it would seem rather to be an indireet 


} 


Wits inappro- 
compliment—besides he mentions a comet which, according 
to Lipsius, appeared in the time of Trajan: the Thirteenth, 
which was written in the 3d year of Adrian, because Calvinus, 
to whom it was addressed, and who was born in the fifth year 
of Nero, was then sixty years old, which would brin 
this satire to the time above mentioned: the Sixteenth, ir 


which he mentions a eonsul Junius there 


down 


or 


Was a consul of 
J ’ } 


this name in the reign of Adrian, which would seem to bring 
the last and unfinished work of our poet also to Adrian’s 


passage which commences as lollows, 
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reign. The best supported theory would then seem to be 
that Juvenal was probably born in the reign of Claudius, and 
that he died in the reign of Adrian; that before the age of 
forty, previous to which he seems to have been an advocate 
and declaimer, he wrote nothing with which we are acquainted ; 
that then appeared the satire now called the Seventh, for 
which he was exiled to Egypt, whence soon returning after 
Domitian’s death, he wrote or published all the rest. 

Taking all this for granted—considering the eighty years of 
our author’s life as arranged between these limits, we may now 
recall to memory the startling political changes which he 
must have witnessed, as well as the social condition to which 
his pages bear testimony. No less than ten emperors reigned 
during that eventful period. Of these, Nero, Vitellius and 
Domitian were preéminent for their vices, and if our poet in 
his indignant exclamations has omitted mention of the second, 
it must be ow Ing to the shortness of his reign. Amongst the 
rest, even those who would be entitled to eulogy at the hands 
of even the most scrupulous writer, received no compliments 
from J uvenal, since his business was not to select that w hich he 
might commend, but to record his censure upon the all-sur- 
passing corruption which he foresaw was to ruin his country. 
The concluding years of this long period bring us in close 
view of the culminating point of Roman greatness, since, to 
Adrian succeeded the Antonines, whose figures mark the start- 
ing point of the admirable though not unexceptionable work of 
Gibbon. Turning to the pages of the latter for the luminous 
exposition of cause and effect in connection with the slow but 
steadily approaching doom of imperial Rome—and at the 
same time making frequent reference for more intimate intor- 
mation, to the satires of the poet whose genius we are com- 
menting on—the inquiring mind will be led to make a moral 
upon governments and a homily upon empires. 

The first great characteristie which, as set forth by Gibbon, 
distinguishes the imperial from the republican system, is the 
policy recommended by Augustus of making no more con- 
quests, but of simply guarding what had been already acquir- 
ed—that is to say, of keeping within the following bounda- 
ries, the Atlantic Ocean on the West, the Rhine and Danube 
on the North, the Euphrates on tne East, and the deserts 
of Arabia and Africa on the South. Rome had nearly attain- 


ed her growth, and her utmost exertions would be required in 


trying to keep the strenyth she had. This recommendation 
was tollowed by all the emperors whose reigns were itnessed 
by Juvenal, excepting only those four Who personally or by 
their lieutenants added britain and Dacia to the empire. 
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Trajan, the conqueror of the latter country, inflamed by mili- 
tary ambition, ev en made an incursion farther east; but the 
territory thus acquired was relinquished by his successor, and 
the empire soon assumed the boundaries indicated in the pre- 
vious sentence. Here then we have the utmost limits of Ro- 
man power, and within those limits, embracing so many mod- 
ern states, the extreme measurements were, from east to west 
more than three thousand miles, and trom north to south, more 
than two thousand miles, giving an area slightly less than that 
contained within the States and Territories of the United 
States. Consulting still the same authority, we find that in 
el reign of Adrian this territory was defe nded by an aggre 


} 
ire 


: force of about three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
men, Which being a peace establishment, was Me sutticient 
for the maintenance even of so vast a dominion. 

When one reflects on the gradual and well-knit progress of 
Roman power; the perfection of force and skill displayed in 
the conquering march of the Roman armies; the inevitable 
failures of the barbarous states who in ak nch at subjection 
rushed to their own doom: and the consolidation of power 
which followed every brilliant achievement in the field, it is at 
first difficult to conceive why the boundaries which existed 
in the time of Adrian could not have been presery ed and the 
decadence of Rome deferred to a far distant day. But turn 
from Rome the ne ge o Rome the city, and the mystery is 
explained. Take up Juvenal, and with no other light than 
what radiates from his angry pages, take a close survey ot 
the moral condition of the capital of the world, and you will 
cease to feel surprise that her dominion was doomed and that 
her power should pass away. Rome the empire could be 
nothing without Rome the city. Wanting this, it would have 
no centre of union, no source of law, ho prestige, no direct 
ing influence and no name. Having this, it had all the ele- 
nents of unity—-as long as they were untainted or well di 
rected. But when the centre of union became convulsed ; 
when the source of law became a hotbed of lawlessness ; when 

the prestige was lost ; when the directing influence grew into 
a sort of insanity, and the name was nothing better than a 
svinbol of slavery at home and cruelty abroad—then those 
hi: dy barbarians, so often subdued by ‘Roman ee “as 
they £aze 1d with inextinguishable hate over the barriers erect 
ed against their attacks, and saw the ancient soldierly vigi- 
lance relaxed through the enervatin: g corrup ition which had 
been diffused within—rushed in, and in their own rude way, 
accomplished a memorable work of justice. 

The details of Roman life furnished by our satirist are no 
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less interesting to the curious inquirer into ancient customs, 
than they are revolting to the moralist from the darkness of 
their oe [t is living, panting Rome which can be seen, 
almost heard, in his pages. Nowhere else can a more lifelike, 
and at the same time a more repulsive picture be found. 
The pride and giuttony of the rich and the mean sycophan- 
cy of the poor; the knavery of men and the protligacy of 
women; the opposite vices of avarice and gaming existing 
to; cvether and each outstripping ordinary bounds; the daily 
oon th of political and —— dishonesty ; the rise to the sur- 
tuce of men of known corruption, men who had used all the 
nablic | fucilities for knavery to the most profitable advantage 
—these and a thousand other disgraceful features are the ob- 
jects which he brands with ano gentle hand. A good idea 
of the condition of Rome may be gathered from these few 
words—terrible words for any writer to utter of his country— 
Omne vitium in pre ipiti stetit— Eve ry kind of Vice has for 
some time been at its highest development. 

If posterity can ever be supposed to profit by the warnings 
of the past—a thing which it is too self-assured to do—Juve- 
nal is a writer who is worth gold. But when men read 
satire, they approach it with a self-love that looks only for 
laughter and remains blind to its extend led ap p! ication, 
Capito cheats the Cilicians, and after having been accused of 
eXtiortion and coude mnie “«l to lose his eql ue stris in ink, " gains 
it thron igh influenee, and punishes the advocate who pleaded 
against him. Marius Priscus strips the Province of pe 
ai immense extent, and when accused by Pliny, is sentenced 
to pay a pitiful fine of about thirty thousand dollars, which 
however goes not hack to Africa, but into the publie treasury. 
Dolabella robs the Macedonians; Verres makes Sicily his 
prey—and when we read of these acts we look upon the 
names as merely ancient names, and do not reflect that there 
may be a Capito, a Marius Priseus, a Dolabella or a Verres 
among ourselves. 

Besides the attractions which satire possesses gr its style 
and spirit, it has, when treating of a remote period, this addi- 
tional advantage over other species of aeediee~ that its 
local allusions are more fi equent 11M more descriptive, and 
therefore more capable RS y the minute curiosity of 
the student of we. a If Juvenal’s object had been to 
furnish us with a picture of the every-day lite of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, his allusions of this kind could scarcely be 
more numerous or more varied. Ile introduces us suddenly 
into the crowded streets, where, amongst the multitude that 
pass on foot, or the stream of rich citizens who are carried in 
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litters on + shoulders of their slaves, or the throng of depen- 
dents who jostle each o the r round some great man’s door, a 
partic ular a or dress is perceived, w] hich gives rise to remi- 
niscences which are likely to make one afterwards remember 
its owner. He earries us to the baths, where if any visitor 
should come with a too great retinue or an undue affectation 
of wealth, he is sure to brand him with such pitiful assump- 
tion. He takes us into the circus, where we see the chariot- 
drivers in their colors of green, russet, blue, and white, and 
where we hear the fragor as the winning color comes to the 
goal. Ile brings us to the Forum, where, round the statue 
of Apollo, the lawyers are constantly pleading, and where also 
some individual of more than ordinary lungs and impudence 
is marked for disapprobation; to the temples, where the 
votaries are fastening their written supplications to the knees 
of the gods; to the taverns, with their inscriptions over the 
doors without, and their promiscuous assemblages within, 
where, amongst “sailors, thieves and cut-throats, runaways, 


coffin makers and drunken priests of Cybele,” a general of 


the empire may be seen an equal amongst them; to the 
amphitheatre, where noblemen, hiding their degradation in a 
thin disguise, contend with the common gladiators, and some- 
times, amidst the hootings of the populace, fly for their lives 
around the arena; to the theatres, where, amidst the actors on 
the stage, persons of the highest birth do not scrup le to appear 
in character, and for the amusement of the rabble, acce pt all 
the indignity which their allotted parts may bring to them. 
Nothing th: at he does not point out to us, nothing of which he 
does not gi ive his opinion, Ile shows the gay young noble 
careering in his chariot along the Flaminian Road when he 
shoul d be commanding a cohort on the Danube or Rhine; 
the consul, forgetful of his dignity , currying his horses in the 
stable, before the statue of the filthy Goddess Hippona; the 
rich man reclining at a board furnished with all the delicacies 
which the various quarters of the world can supply, and also 
actually provided with a poorer provender for the dependents 
who, for lack of better company, are invited to the mansion. 
He tells us of the condition of lawyers, poets, historians, 


schoolmasters. He speaks of dresses, of dishes, of arms, of 


ornaments. Ile mentions the games, the festivals, the proces 
sions; the mad orgies which every day he witnessed. Ile 
throws light upon ihe condition of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest. He passes from Cwesar’s palace through 
many a curious winding till he rests in the miserable cabin 
where the poor man cooks his meal of potherbs. Some 
places, indeed, he visits where modern criticisin refuses to 


— 
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follow his footsteps. But though Juvenal never hesitates to 
thrust his daring lamp over the most skulking iniqnity, his 
eye never betrays a morbid fire at the spectacles disclosed, 
but ever retains its scornful glare. In matters of religion, he 
sometimes professes a pious belief in the power of sacrifices to 
the gods; sometimes sneers at the uncouth and strange deities 
which were crowded on Olympus. He sometimes speaks of 
Jews, of whom he gives a repulsive picture; but nowhere of 
Christians, if we except the allusion, at the end of the First 
Satire, to the fiery punishment inflicted on them by Nero. 

To illustrate the power which Juvenal must have exerted 
with the public of his time, and the degree of personality 
which he thought proper to use, we will, as a first example, 
refer to one ot his reasons for writing satire: * When I see 
our pasricians surpassed in luxury by a man under whose 
professional hand my youthful beard was clipped; when J 
see Crispinus, that slave of aslave, from Canopus, shifting upon 
his shoulders his splendid Tyrian cloak, and ventilating upon 
his sweating fingers his summer ring—tor he cannot in this 
weather endure his more ponderous gem—I find it difficult 
not to write satire.” 

The person first alluded to is supposed to be a certain Cin- 
namus, a barber, against whom Martial levelled the following 
couple of epigrammatic shafts; 





“O Cinnamus, why shouldst thou Cinna be named ? 
Tis a barbarous twisting of words, my dear sir; 
For if Furius ever thou couldst be proclaimed, 
By a like transformation thy name should be Fur.* 


Thou who once wert a barber, and now art a knight, 
And hast sinee travelled much for enjoyment and ease 
By what means shall thy dull round of time be made light, 
“On thy lack of employment be tortured to please ? 


Thou art neither a teacher, a evnic, nor stoic; 
Nor canst thou attempt, while on Sicily’s shore, 


To make sale of thy voice in some action heroic— 


A barber, a barber thow art, and no more.” 


In presenting some extracts from Juvenal it cannot be ex 
pected that we should represent each of his numerous trans 
lators. There are no less than eight distinet English versions 
of our author. Of these there are only two at present with- 
in our reach—but of some of the others we have a good con 
ception. To speak first of Dryden, who comes under the last 
remark, he of course appears as Dryden ought to appear; you 
recognize the power, the poetie skill which should belong to 
him—but his fault would seem to be that he has injudiciously 
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modernized some of Juve nal’s allusions and terme of tl 
is chiefly valuable for this—th if ‘ 
actory translation, he added notes Which had some y: lue, 
Gifford and DBadham are before us. It was in IS02 that 
Mr. Gifford’s Juvenal first appeared, Nearly thirty ye; 
later came forth the translation of Mr. Badham, a ( 

of medicine in the University of Glase Ww. The Ouartepl 


. . , ‘* yy" > ae } , 
Review, of which Gitford was then editor, treated Dr. Pa 


i] lyday’s version 


+ 


} 
IS 


ham’s pro 


proauctio 





n with some severity, to which th latter een 
e ha] 
tate: ae 
tleman, in is second edition, was not slow toreply Ile says, 
that sinee an opinion with regard to his critie’s translat 


then wrung from him, he seruples n 


tosay that he “thinks 


= 
4 
Pn eee 


very mod rat ly of his succe 


) 

38 and further on, when scout ; 
neo uation that he had copied from Qiffird'’s 1 I } ' 
Ing Insinuation that he had « pled from Gifford’s DOOKK, he 
adds this further opinion of it. that it was to him * rather the : 
buoy which tells of a shipwre ck, than the brilliant Pharos, the 
. a a cee os o. ‘ ] ea > 4) ] } ” 
revoiving urht, which invites to the security of the liar or 
All t it we shall say on the me rits of the case is ft} is, that 
lite rary men are the same mere men as the rest of |] UIA y 

In presenting a specimen fro neach of the versions men 
tioned, we will notsav y hich ought to be preferr d, but mere 

° - 4 
ly remark that both are very good, and present nearly the 
sin true appr Clation of the original. One remarks ie dif: 
. } othe. a ae a >» 07 ’ o? 
feren however exists in th 8S, that Badham’s satire ire usual ‘ 
ly once and a half as long as Gifford’s, Which would 


argue that one looked more to literal faithfulness. the or 


more to presenting the true spirit— although Gifford’s fyj. nds 
claim that he, as much as it was desirable, attained both ob } 
Jeets. Badham thus opens in the First, where Juvenal iny. ivhig 
adeainst the seribblers of his t rn 
‘That Theseid still! What! have they no remorse ? 

~ Cod with a tl ray gs hoarse, 
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That his vast corridors and halls endure 
Till columns split ind walls are insecure. 

And yet ourselves once snatched the hand away 
From prone descending rod as well as they, 

| counselled Sylla before all the school 


A 
That to sleep soundly, he must cease to rule. 
Enough! enough! the clemen y were vain 

I} 


rom paper doomed to perish, to abstain.” 


Now, with the exception of the arrangement of the first 
five lines, this passage is faithful as well as spirited. The ren- 
dering of “manum subduximus ferule ” is particularly well 
managed. Indeed, Dr. Badham’s poetry is racy enough, 
much better than his prose. The prose writing of many men 
of science, and of some artists too, is not the very smoothest to 
the ear or clearest to the mind; and Dr. Badham appears in 
this respect to be slightly like them, as is shown by the style 
of his preface. Further on, still from the same translator, the 
following may be selected: 

‘When eunuchs marry; when our Mevias dare 


The IT n boar with bust and shoulders bare ; 


When senators are poor to him compared 
Whose razor flayed my rudiments of be ird ; 
When a born slave, a fellow from the Nile 
Whom e’en Canopus had accounted vile, 


’ 


( nus, cumbered with his purple vest, 

Waves his hot hand with lightest rings oppressed, 
And sweats beneath the weight of summer gold!— 
What! trom the pen of satire still withhold! 
Show me the man that starts not when he sees 
Fat Matho plunged in cushions at his ease, 
r curses traitors when there passes by 


ome purse-proud vagabond, some cut-throat spy, 


it rises to distinction when he drains 


last best blood that flowed in Roman veins.” 
Thus he continues in the same sustained and vigorous manner 
to the end of the satire.* 


* The original of the lines just quoted is, however, so vastly superior to any 


English translation that could be given, that the classical student will be glad to 
refresh mit y by perusing it even in the form of a foot-note 
‘Unum tener uxorem ducat spado; Mevia Tuscum 


rat aprum, et nuda teneat venabula mamma ; 
at o3 OmMNes Opibus quum provoecet unus, 

Juo tondente, gravis juveni mihi barba sonabat ; 
“ ‘ 

| s, Tzrias humero revocante lacernas 


t 
Quum pars Niliacw plebis, quum verna Canopi 
Ventilet wstivum digitis sudantibus aurum 


Ni 


I 
( 
( 
sufferre queat majoris pondera gemme ; 
fficile est satiram non seribere: nam quis iniqu® 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat se, 
Cansid ova quum veniat lectica Mathonis, 
Piena ipso? post hune magni delator amici, 


Et cito rapturus de nobilitate comesa, 
Quod'superest, quem Massa timet, quem munere palpat 
Carus, et a trepido Thymele submissa Latino ? 
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from Gifford, some lines from the Second, 


yrresses his abhorrence for hypocrites 4 


1 flee, inflamed with just disdain 
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best passed over, yet he is no sensation writer; he is really 
inflamed with a love of morality, as the solemn conclusion of 
this very satire bears witness. 

The Third Satire, which has come down to us with a fresh- 
ness that promises to remain forever—the most admired 
perhaps of the whole collection—expresses the indignant 
complaints of Umbritius, an honest man, who becoming dis- 
gusted with everything in Rome, packed up his goods in a 
wagon and moved off, nevertoreturn. Juvenal accompanies 
him as far as the “moist Capenian Gate,” now Gate of 
St. Sebastian, which opened on the road to Capua. Ilere 
Umbritius stood a moment to pour into the sympathetic ear 
of his friend, his accusation against Rome. After having 
given the attending circumstances, Gifford thus continues 
with the complaint of Umbritius: 

“ Umbritius here his sullen silence broke 


And turned on Rome indignant as he spoke 


Since virtue droops, he cried, without regard, 
And honest toil scarce hopes a poor rew: d; 

Since every morrow sees my means decay, 

And still makes less the little of to-day ; 

I] hasten there, where all his labors past, 

The flying artist found repose at last 

While something vet of hfe and strength remains, 
While yet my step no bending staff sustains; 


While few grey hairs upon my head are seen 
Aud my old age is vigorous still and el 
Here then I bid my much-loved home farewe ] 


Ah! mine no more! there let Asturius dwell 
And Catulus; knaves who in truth’s di spite, 

Can white to black transform and black to white, 
Build temples, furnish funerals, auctions hold, 


Farm rivers, ports, and scour the drains for gold. 
Once they were trumpeters, and up and down 
Followed the fencers; known to every clown 
By their puffed cheeks; now they themselves give shows, 
And with a nod, of life and death dispose 
To win the rabble; then as avarice wakes, 
Rise from the bloody scene, to—farm the jakes.” 
This was a very pretty state of things; and Asturius (or 
Artorius) and Catulus are nice specimens of suecesstul men— 
thanks to the satirist who lets us see them so plainly. 

Now let Badham give that part where he expresses his 
hatred for the Greeks who were swarming into the city: 


* From that vile race at length behold me free 
Dear to the great, detestable to me! 
Scruples away! what, is it come to this? 

Is Rome at last a Greck metropolis ? 

Yet of the filth derived from foreign mart 
The feculence of Greece but forms a part, 
Full into Tiber’s stream ‘tis many a day 
Since foul Orontes forced its fatal way ; 
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Hence Syrian speech and Syrian manners come, 
And Syrian music and the barbarous drum 

* * * * * 
Into each house the wily strangers crawl 
Obsequious now oon to be lords of all 
Prompt to discern and swift to seize the time, 
Your Greek stands forth in impudence sublime. 
Torrents of words that might Iseeus drown 
Rush forth at once and bear you helpless down, 
Hop not to sean that prodigy of parts, 
The deep in science, the adk pt in arts 5 
Geometer, logician, man of taste, 
Versed in all lore, with al eq irements frac ] 
Medicine and magic swell the ample list 


: , 
rrave to light funambulist ; 


Bid an « ient Greek do what you ¢ hoose, 
Th’ absurd, th’ impossible, he'll not refuse. 
> »* * . « 
Laugh, 1 his sides shake twice as long as yours; 
Weep, and what agony his soul endures! 
He'll sweat in simple complaisance to you, 
And when you're cold, he clings to his surtout 
Oh, yield the palm, he must outrun thee far 


Who makes another’s mood his ruling star; 
Is all he wills to be by n t or day, 
Nor fears one honest feature shall betray.” 

Without going into the description of the sufferings of the 
poor, the conflagrations with their attendant miseries, among 
which are mentioned the burning of the garret of poor Cod- 
rus the poet, whose only goods were,—a statue of Chiron, a 
two-eared jug; and over them, on a shelf, six earthen pitchers 
—a box of Greek books and a bed which was not long enough 
for his wife—without going into this, or bringing forward the 
footpads who haunted the dark streets at night and attacked 
innocent passers by, we will refer the reader to Dr. John- 
son's “* London,” which is a paraphrase of Juvenal’s “ Rome,” 
and where the resemblance will be found rather amusing. 
Having first mentioned the purpose of his supposed friend 
Thales to quit London for * Cambria’s solitary shore,” he ae- 
companies him to Greenwich, and while waiting for the w herry 
he listens to the con | laints of the willing eXxi e, which he 
transmits for our benefit. 

“At length awaking with contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thales eves the neighboring town 


Since worth, he cries, in these degenerate dava 
W ts ev the cheap reward of empty praise ; 
In those cursed walls devote to vice and gain 
LIne? rewarded sci et : i vain: 


™ 1, +} r nae 4 : 
Though the temy l mis great, we cannot give any more 


from this admirable paraphras neither can we extract from 


iere are other portions 


sor ener emcee 
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of our author which it will be necessary to bring forward be- 
fore closing this article, already so long. In presenting those 
parts we wil furnish the translation ourselves, not that we do 
as well thereby, but merely for the sake of avoiding that dig- 
nified sameness of measure which seems to be the rule in 
dealing with the old poets, and substituting something which 
has a more bounding and satirical sound. Passing over the 
Fourth, wherein a council of state is held by Domitian to de- 
cide whether a certain large fish shall be cooked whole or not 
—for the reason that the satire, like the aforesaid fish, would be 
spoiled by cutting, and should remain untouched—we will 
take some portions of the Fifth, not that this satire is com- 
parable with many others, but that it is so eurious in its de- 
tails. It is addressed to a mean parasite who took every in- 
sult from the rich for what he could get at their table: 


t 
t 
} 
i 


“Tf you're yet not ashamed, if you still feel inclined 
To take chance for your bread at another man’s table, 
If vou think you can bear with an ¢ jnable mind 
What Sarmentus and Galba, both vile, were not able 
To suffer from Cesar -yo i've reached that degree 
Of contempt, that your oath has no value with me. 
The demands of a stomach are easy to pay— 
One would think—but suppose the supplies can't be found, 
Is no vacancy left by a br 
Where a beggar might sp 





or a quay 

ead his sm ill rug on the groun 1? 
Is a supper that’s seasoned with insult more sweet 
Than a decent dog's dinner outside in the street 
First remember, when asked by your patron to dine 


9 


That the feast goes to cancel past service © matter 


How rare it may happen—your lord keeps the line 


Of his conduct unaltered—you're paid in a platter 
Two months we'll suppose have passed o’er and for fear 
The spare couch should continue much longer unpressed, 


He commands his neglected poor friend to appear; 
And the friend comes with joy —'tis the utmost and best 
Of your wishes—ambition with you has its seat 


Inthe stomach and valiantly lives on fat meat 
The banquet begins; and the freedmen and the parasites are 
gupplied with a poor but intoxicating wine, by which being 
soon excited, they throw jars at one another for the amuse 
ment of their patron. //ts wine is different: 


** But the wine that he drinks was sealed up at the time 


That our Consuls wore beards, and its juice was expressed 
In the ir Of the slaves—you must think it is prime, 
And if t, all I say is that bad is the best 
0 drop of that wine he'd not grant the desire 
Of his very best friend though his heart was on fire 
And lay he'll no « of t n he | r 
Be pleased with the A ors \ 
Can't he told by the mouth of t iw, notal 
Through ige and tong rust inv longer ippears—- 
Such wit lid Helvidius and Pretus d 


Ou the birth-day of Brutus to guaff till midnight 
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A tribute is here incidentally paid to two noble patriots, Hel- 
vidius and Peetus, one put to death, the other banished by 
Nero for republican sentiments. I ollowing the deseription ot 
the wines, comes that of the cups. The cup used by the 
master is beautifully crusted with amber or with pearls; the 
flayon placed for the guest is a four-cornered article, the in- 
vention of a noted cobbler of Beneventum. Even the water 
rhich they drink is not the same: 
‘When he burns from high food and strong wine, what perversion 
Of cunning is used his tirst sense to restors 
He drinks of warm water made cool by imum: yn 
A d colder than snow of the North Asian sho DS 
Common water's for vou—vyou should therefore 1 


If great Virro allots to your share, common wine 


The slave who waits on the guest is a Moor or Getulian 
while the master is attended by a beautiful boy from Asia, 
who was purchased for more money than was ever possessed 
by old KX ne Ancus, or fi¢lting Tallus. It Way be added 
that it is part of the business of the slaves to watch the mas- 
ter’s drinking cups, lest the guests may pick off the ornaments 
and carry them away in their pockets. Of the bread, as of 
the wine; there are two kinds: 


‘The br i that t y wrudcinels 


( 1 rrude v give ul ' 
As vour grinders can't break or vour palate endu 
Wi the bread that he uses is softto the t« h 
And too tender and white for the taste of tl} ) 
If you put your irreverent hand near the mould 
And I searcely suppose you can have so n Liar 
S oO of the servant vill irely ory. H 1 
Master client, you reach for your bread wit 
T think Of its slor su 1 doting won't lo; 
This is bread number one: yours is bread number ¢ 
The master gets for himself a fine lobster with ASPAracus 5 
aes ae } wal +) . ; ” 
the ¢ it gets “a shrunk little erab and t hall of an eyes 
] | 1* j “ 
the master is the best oil: the chent has oil that smeils bad : 


hae ° 
the master feeds on a mullet from Corsica and a lamprey from 
Charybdis; the client takes, instead of this, a snake-like eel, 
ora pike canght in the Tiber, which was nurtured by the 
filth of the Cloaca and used to swim under the very Subura. 
Among other dainties mentioned as being solely for the 


master’s use are an enlarged goose’s liver—what is now called 


pate de fore gras—a Whole boar and a capon as big as a goose. 
Apples and mushrooms are also brought In, there betny two 
qualities of them, one for the host, the other for the guest, 
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matters. In the Sixth Satire, from which we shall give noth- 
ing, if for no other reason than want of space, there is a 
description of the temple and priests of Isis, a Goddess viewed 
by Juvenal with detestation. In Moore’s Epic urean there is 
a very rose-colored and fantastic delineation of the ceremonies 
of the same Goddess—but while the pagan searcely less than 
the Christian writer appears bitterly conscious of the impious 
imposture of those practices, the one affords us more satisfac- 
tion in holding them up broadly to our derision, than the 
other in surrounding them with the halo even of a poetic 
genius like his. Another reason for Juvenal’s dislike to the 
Goddess Isis, besides the natural opposition which he would 
give to deceit, lay in the fact that she was foreign, and of all 
foreign things, that she was Egyptian. Now, as Gibbon 
remarks, the pagans in matters of religion extended a wide 
indulgence to each other, and mutually borrowed their gods, 
Yet there were sometimes excep tions to this liberality, as was 
the case in re eard to Isis a little pre vious to Juvenal’s time. 
Though she had once, especially with the women, been a great 
favor ite, she Was now falle ‘nl into de se rved a lisrepute, | A) reason 
of the coarse lewdness of which she was the pron pte r. The 
story of Mundus and Paulina, taken from the pages of 
Josephus, where in the dry manner of the chronicler it is 
coldly related, is quite et iongh even at this distant day to heat 
the blood with anger, and to m: ake one wish that he could 
have applied the torch to the biding-place of such a divinity 
or have cast stones at her ministers. It is in short a record 
of one of the worst of crimes pert etrated in one of these 
temples through superstitious agencies, for money, by the aid 
of the priests. But it did not go unpunished: and we can 
afford to applaud the memory even of a Tiberius when we 
find that by his order the te mple was partes down, the } riests 
erucified and the statue of the Goddess flung into the Tiber. 
With these memories as an 


additional stimulus to his wrath, 
what wonder that our satirist has no feeling for the Goddess 
Isis but one of abhorrence. 

The Seventh Satire, or according to our hypothesis, the 
first, is interesting not only for the point involved as to the 
question of time but for the importance of the matter treated 

the condition of literature and literary men—and the ques- 


tion of the just or unjust animating influence of the writer. 
Gibbon calls it “a morose satire which in every line betrays 
his own disappointment and envy.” Now if this Satire was 
written under Domitian, as seems almost beyond doubt, the 
lines vi 1, according to Gibbs nb, our satirist feel Hhithese it 
4“ 


obliged” t write— 
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“Q Juvenes, circumspicit et stimulat vos 


Materiam sibi Ducis indulgentia quarit 


- P ; - — ae 
nes area proof that the willingness existed to give 


credit where it was due. Domitian for a while sought out 


and rew 
as can | 


encoura 


arded literarv men, who in return paid him in flattery, 
seen in their writings. But that this was all the 
gement tl 


hey received at this time 


. we are willing to 


take on Juvenal’s word, and we consider him excellent 


authority. Gibbon, at the beginning of his historv, tries to 
elevate everything in order that the * fall” which is approach- 
ing may be the greater. There is no more moroseness shown 
in this Satire of Juvenal than in any other: on the contrary, 


agisting 
warded 
those w 


ows on the emperor the above lines of laudation— 


ing that favor throush t 


indeed, but from him a great deal. If some will reeret 
5 page should ever have reflected the praise ot ao 


- | } ’ ¥ ’ a P46 } 

let them take pride that in the same Satire, though he 

lady expressed his satistaction at the favor otf the 

wards literary men, he utters his protest against 
a ] > 4] ] , 

he hands of the court buttoon. 


vs moroseness, perhaps, in decrying one or two justly 


lished men, seemingly because while they were re 


himself! was negiected., 3 IL if he detracts trom 
» were well-used, he takes care to elevate those who 
ually deserving and were not noticed at all. If he 


at Quintilian, he pays homage to Satius. But let us 


4 
t 
- 
“ 


‘It easy for Lucan to write for mere fame, 

In his statue-filled garden blimely reclining: 
by nus and Bassus n t write for the same, 

If the 0 if ( t tur nme 4 
VW stat 3 it prom ] ) 1} t ece 

And ha yned tl 1 t esar {iro \ inks, 
Men Vv » to hear of wat « vol & er 

\\ ) co ] 1 Stat I thanks; 
Ifas t ! of ) 

I] ) low 11 | sa - 
Bu \ Ss la he f ‘ tl on 

Of ha ‘ W ( 
By transfert »P or’s 
Hlis A ve | i | he first time 
passage relating to Quintilian reads thus 
Quintili hat fits w h « have not 

I exar vl ' 
Ic ves no standard of man’s common lot 

| é ( 


act ree 0 rer epee 
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Luck admits no obstruction and yields to no dread 
And ean sing a good song with a cold in the head. 
* 


* * * * 


A rich rhetorician is rare here below, 


. 1: ’ 
Aud Quintilian amongst them 1s like a white crow.”* 


This indeed does not sound like the language of jealousy ; 
it is but part of the legitimate argument of one honestly 
making out his case. Juvenal’s idea of the dignity of a poet 
and the importance to him of a condition above want is tinely 
set forth in the leading portion of this Satire: 
* Your excellent poet, your man of fine thought, 
Who can travel bright paths, to the vulgar unknown, 


All whose s ibje cts are new, whose productions are wrought 


With a stamp and a genius entirely his own-- 
Such a one as I well can conceive but scarce find; 
What goes to produce him? a life without care, 
A heart unembittered, a proud and high mind 
e Not distracted with troubles; which seeks the free air, 
Never tempted to change, never tempted to droop, 
W h alone at the founts of Aonia ne 1 stoop. 
No pa r can ere be a poet—the strife 
For t needs of the body takes all of his time ; 
Andt { y enthralled by the mean wants of lif 


First will sober, then sicken, then wane from its prime. 
When the stomach wants bread, ‘tis not easy to sing 


Nor can mis’ry be tuneful or hunger inspired, 
If be ith the Pierian cave you should bring 

A st d poet, not e' 1 in that place he'd be fired 
When Horace says ‘OO he's full of go i cheer 

And alone to the full is the power of fine writing, 
Apollo 1B is won't d lw e the fea 

) 3 eV ives wl existe eis fighting 
With famine—two things will be found not to « 


That's the search after food and the search after rhym 


The curiosities of this, as well as of all the other Sa 


tires, 

} } ° | } } } | 1 
are elucidated in the works whose names stand at the head 
of this article. But let us, without comment, and merely 


while passing on to the end, give an extract from the Eighth 
Satire, which will speak for itself: 


* No translation can do justice to the exquisite humor of this passage, and 
a I 4 Ww wn be the original 
** Unde igitur tot 
Q tilianus habet saltus? ex ipla nov i 
} ) tra l felix, et puiche ‘ i er; 
I x, ets 3, et ) ere , 
A tam we | um texit ita 
} ‘ ) oO j * HANTS, € jue 1 ws; 
} x ( tat D qua 
Sid t x unt do | tem 
l va et cal I m 
S$: Fo 1 Vv S. 3 “1 oO ‘ 
Di v t hae ea i, fies de consule rheto 
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yo father’s great deeds, 
wills in the temples they built; 
( r chariots and steeds, 
ir ft ory re scenes ot uj 4? ruilt. 
Presume not to mention your cage or name, 
While we know that your custom knightly to prowl, 
With no business in hand that will add to your fan ec, 
Your head closely veiled in a mto cowl 
How gaily does fat Lateranus careet 
Past the bones of his fathers nor shame does he feel, 


Thouch 1 col sul, to be to himself « irioteel 
And his own very hands put the drag to the wheel. 
To his credit indeed he but goes in the night 





But the moon and the stars ‘hey can witness the sight, 
His term once expired then his tastes shall appear, 
In the broad open daylight his whip he shall take, 
He shall meet ev'ry friend without shame, without fear, 
And an eager salute he shall hasten to make 
He shall throw down the barley and shake out the hay 
To his horses, worn out from the toils of the day 
When an offering he makes at the altar of Jove " 
Both of she p und a steer, as our N ima decrees, 
His thoughts with the rif mount not above, 
Even here ‘tis the st et tony can please ; 
W re | ma, & ess of Gir keeps her hall, 
And her picture is daubed o’er the hot-smelling stall.” 





After having deseribed this and other such meannesses of 
the nobles, after having exposed t 
} } 


heir de vyeneracy as it de- 


“Was not Catiline noble? what lineage more high 
Than that claimed by Cethegus? Yet cursed be their name 
Who in midnight convention could wickedly try 
} he flor ! 


To hand over their country to slaughter and flame 
With a hatred as strange as their projects were base, 


As if Gauls or Senones, they plotted Rome's fall 
The tunic of torture were well in their case— 

Ah! our consul is watching and crushes them all 
He! the upstart of Arpinum, mean of « ent, 

And of merely municipal right, proved the shield 
Of the terrified Romans, and carefully went 

To the task of their reseu tis se 1 the field 
Gives more fame to the soldier than peace ve to him 
‘) iV $s giory compa 1 waxe dim 
¥| 3 t¢ from I 1 l tho o} ht, 
Nor in Phi 3 t ito ! 
From a savior ¢ consul R pa ! 
And she called him her father who earned well the name,'"’* 

° Thi " wl i 3 f 1 the t transl nor need the 
intel Lat ! t lt if t id i ( more and com 
pa Lit t ver \ 

( ( ti i ( 
| i \ 
\ ett 3 t 3, 
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us pass on to the Tenth, that 
Th ral essay, that splendid poe 


t 
if 


o his highest point, and puts 
which, though departing from 


il. 
tone somewhat 


mounts 

strength—i 

and adopting 
ages 


l 
more grave 
ntully, or by episode, affords what 


yet mecide 

e —T e — al *1) a" 
exhibit in his pieces, those severe liiustrati 
ence of Rome, which form his chief valu 
umple the fall of Sejanus, which he brings for 


he cowardice, the meanness of the Roman 


“Some 


ROME, [ March, 


? 
; 


fine declamation, 
mh, which our 
forth his greatest 
his usual strain 
and general, he 
he never fails to 
of the deead 
lake for ex- 
ward professedly 


ms 


©. 


o furnish an illustration of the emptiness and vanity of am- 
yition—but which shows not only this, but also the caprice, 


} 
mopulace ¢ 


‘ perish by hate which their power has excited, 

Son : through envy their titles have made, 
And t it ol im in whom late they de hted, 

Ti b with a halter pull down and degrade 
The ca f his pride by tl ix is laid low, 

And ree nil shall feel of their ire :. 
Loud, loud blow the bellows; the flame’s in a glow, 

\ Se Ssejanus is f rin the fire 
TI to melted, and empty that place 

| \ ‘ banned it and rude hands have hurl d, 
Pot 1 pa hall be made of that face 

W 1 t ond in all the whok world. 
* hur el lead nm t! white steer ; 

be | 1a Ip t dragged with a hook.’ 
‘W i) i Wit ' what an eve to ca » fear 

Oh! J nev proved of t nan or his look 
But t cha W C t him’? what witnesses came ? 

iv w proof did 1 suffer 7” * This way it took place 
A lo tter ¢ ened with the Emperor's name, 

And All | no further—'tis all a clear case.’ 
T ‘ the e practice pu I by the throng; 

] " that would value their smile or their frown ; 
Men who not ¢ heed nothing, seek 1 t nor wrong, 

Lb vy trample the in who is down. 
N i e had fav i the Tusean’s de n, 

If t! nid pr had come unde s power, 
T \ ul rat wi lt ik it q e fine, 

4 j » Aucustus t very same hour 
$s the time they ‘ve no longer a country to sell, 

W Nowe ’ and cha ire held in the spite, 
T i t rv i und owed t mh we ll, 
A : 1 pa s form all t de it 

I oO \ 0 , et modo Romex 
M im po ubig 
ii I cr | it. 
‘| tra toga t ili 
N { q 1 Li re qua m 
| " a) t ) 
Cc i i | Ro Lt} tem, 
R " 1 patrize Cicero m libera « 
Sat. VIII, 1-44 
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» . ® | . 
Perhaps the most 


truly— 


pregnant 


passage 


} 


“Formerly the peop] 
they 


food and the games of the eireus. 


e had everything in 


vive nothing, but on the contrary say- 


the degree of degradation eould not stop ther 


come Neros, Caliy 
Meanness Was but a transition to something 


et en 
reliecting 


tyrants nore more 


nal’s Satires 


rae 
had then 


prepare 
I 


moil which history in store for 

Tempted to 
lingly to ] by the shin 
will contine o1 


is thus m: 


Ing 
ne or two passages n 
ide to serve as a moral for mankind 
“We 
‘I 
Wi 
A 


Hanr 3 ashe —how li tdo they 
e hero whor 


om the far 


5] f o t i to , 
rhe vast Py l ) } 
3 Al th the ’ a | i W 
But with cold pol ta he clove t ( 
Now I ys 1, bu t On!’ is wo 
Ther va lun tor ‘ 
Hi i ust ; wed my ce j 
In t midst of her st l my 
7 va it yrto ‘ ) e | i 
0 \ in 1 eat man wi ‘ 


T t the Byt int to Wal 
A « t, he trades o rmer re vn 
H try t of ) 1 : 


} . . ‘7 } 
having turnished so 


ROME, 


in Juvenal. 


It viaie 
ive many more extracts, bi 
truths which th 


Yes, 


their gift; now 
‘All we ask is 


To al people thus debased, 


‘e. There must 


ilas. more Domitians,. 


ind Juve- 

horrible tur- 
it foreed unwil- 
ey convey, We 
Hannibal 


More, 


am, 
1 
side 
} 
‘5 
’ 
placed, 
ye 
wh, 
| blow 
‘" T 9 
es of gtuvenais 


Barcastic power, and the manner in Which this power 1s 
brought to bear upon the vices ot country, we cannot 
forbear to olVe one be ctitul and celebrate d passage, exhibit- 
ing a degree of pathos not to be expected from him, but 
which comes not less pure and unmixed than it is unlooked 
for. Speaking of the miseries of old age, which he dwells 
on at great length, he thus continues 
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“ But worse than the failure of limbs or of sight 
Is that stupor of mind which o’erawes him like sleep, 

He knows not the friend whom he supp 1 with last night, 

And the names of his own very slaves he can’t keep. 
The children be reared are shut out from his heart, 

When his goods are beq ieathed he leaves them no part, 
But to Phiale all he transmits as a dower, 

' 


Since the breath of her mouth never ceased to have power. 


His mind may not totter, that’s granted—but vet 
There’s a pain he shall suffer, a grief he can’t flee, 

lis wife's pu of death with his tears shall be wet, 
The urns of his kindred he’s fated to see 

"Tis the pain of long livers to robe in new mourning, 
To see ev'ry friend stricken down by their side, 

With the dawn of fresh years to see sorrow returning 
Their grief still renewed and their tears never dried.” 


More might be said in praise of Juvenal; more specimens 
given of his style and manner of thought—all of which would 
illustrate more and more the condition of Rome at his time, 
and convince the reader, if that were necessary, of the lofti- 
ness of his motives and the value of his Satires. But perhaps 
the space which we have occupied will attain that end as 
well as if we had continued further. Several Satires remain 
of which we have said nothing, though they would furnish 
materials for au article in themselves, To the last we will only 
allude. It is maintained by some that this Satire is falsely as- 
cribed to our author; but, as Holyday remarks, there is one 


sentence in it too characteristie to afford room for doubt on 


the subject. Besides, it breaks suddenly off; and though this 


Is no proot of its proceeding from the hand of Juvenal. vet— 


it may be a fanciful notion, but it has some temptation—as 
in commencing his work, he suddenly broke silence, as if 
bursting with an anger that could no longer be restrained, so 
after having continued through a variety of subjects with 
unexampled foree and beauty, it is agreeable with our notion 
of his character to think that he as suddenly flung his pen 
away, as if his disgust were still too overpowerlug for his 
feelings, notwithstanding the effective manner in which he 
had expressed it. 


In writing this imperfect essay on the works of Juvenal, 
and the light which they throw on the vices of his time, all 
that we can expect to effect is to call attention to warnings 
which may be listened to at the present day with as much 
profit as they were when first writ 


ten. Doing this « ven in the 
sinallest degree, we may sav that we have Written to some 
purpose. 
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Ar’. Ill 1. The Empire of Brazil, ats Resource 8s and Dy stiny 
By Henry James Farquar, A.M. Edinburgh. 1853. 

2. Narrative of Ne rice Ss an the Lihe ration of Chili, rr ri and 
Brazil from the Spanish and Portuguese Dominions. by 
Thomas Earn or Dunponatp, G.C.B. London. 1859, 


i) 


Voyage Pittore Se dans le Brésil. Paris. 1853. 


4. M praeetie h / VS. Rep hli. ~ OF. Vlas rot Constitutional Monarchy 
7 i BR tzil more te nded fo Prosperity than Re) ublic anism in 
th South American States ? A Political Tract Jor the 
Times. Bristol, 1859. 

5. Llistoria Brazilica. Par M. A. pe Caza. Rio-de-Janeiro 
1837. 

6. R. latorio apre S¢ ntado a Asse mbléia Ge Ve ral Legislativa na 
Terceira Sessiaa da Decima Legislatura. Pelo Ministro e 


secret irlo de Estado dos Nevocios de Gu rra. Rio-de 
Janciro. 1861. 


~I 


Brazil and the Brazilians, &e. By Rev. D. P. Kipper and 


Rev. J.C. Frercner. Philadelphia and London. 1857. 
Tur Portuguese and Spaniards are more like each other 
, | ethnological 
characteristies, than any other two nations im Ku ope, Then 
languages are so nearly similar that one familiar with Spanish 


in their habits, manners, laws, and gene) 


} 
ral 


ean read a Portuguese work with little or no difficulty. 
rr . . ge > . _* 

There is indeed sutticient reason for this; the two peoples 
belong mainly to the one race, and the Portuguese language is 


but a dialect of the Spanish, or rather, as the Portuenese are 
prou L To ¢ laim, the Spanish is butad alect ot the Portueuese ¢ 
their language being “the eldest daughter of the Latin.” 
aa. | ‘ ee ¢ 4h ee 

But here the similarity ceases. The Portuguese have more 


} . 1 


Stability of character, and are more persevering and enter 
I 


prising than their Spanish neighbors and kinsmen. The 
former have so much the advantage In these respects that 


none who have studied their history have any doubt that 


were the numerical preponderance on their side, not to 


mention the territorial preponderance, thev would long since 


have established themselves as the rulers of the whole Penin 
sulia: Ih other wi rds, Spai and Por ucal Would ave been 
united and consolidated as a Portuanese ¢ mpire. 

But it is on this continent the difference between the two 


peop Cs | is been most strikingliv exhibited, \ I » the des- 
cendants of the Spaniards have been almost constantly en 


fared in feuds with each other while each republie has be en 


either distracted With Civili War, or engaved in hostilities with 
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whatever sister State happened to be near it, the descendants 
of the Portuguese, who form the chief part of the population 
of Brazil, have maintained peace with but little interruption 
for the last sixty years. No sooner did they find themselv« 8 
independent of the mother country than they began to exhibit 
a spirit of progress, which they have steadily persevered in to 
the present day. In order to see with what suecess they have 
done so, it would be almost sufficient to gah at their 
magnificent empire ee the map, and compare it with the nine 
or ten petty Spanis h republics which surround it. Next to 
the immense empires of Russia and China it is the largest 
n the world. Large as the American Union is, including the 

ates now in rebellion, Brazil is 68,249 square miles larger. 
it is nearly as large as the whole of Eurepe, from the White 
Sea to the Me ee erranean; it would make fourteen empires as 
large as that of France, and more than seventeen kingdoms 
like that of Great Britain and Ireland; and vet no country 
that we have mentioned possesses a more fertile soil, or yields 
all the necessaries of life in greater abundance, or with less 
labor to the husbandman. 

Now that a new empire is to be established on this conti- 
nent under European influence, it is of more importance than 
ever that we should make ourselves acquainted with Brazil 
and her institutions. It is not, however, on account of her 
form of government that we should thus make ourselves fami- 
liar with her character; nor do we think that it is because 
Brazil is governed by an Emperor and not by a President 
that she is so honorab ly distinguished from all the other 
States of South America, with perhaps the sole exes ption of 
Chili; stone it weuld appear that the Brazilians are so 
constituted as to enj Vv more hap ypiness, if not more real Iree- 
dom, under a monarechical government than under the auspices 
of a Republic. At the same time, this is no reflection either 
on their intelligence, or on republicanism; for even the 
government of the United seg is scarcely more democratic, 
or more completely controlled by the popular will, than the 
govern nt of Brazil. Indeed, the chief difference between 
the two svstems is, that in Brazil the head of the State is 


called an Emperor and continues such for life, except he be 
) ] 





yw anal! by the people; whereas in the United States the 
head of the State is called a President, but continues such 
only for four years, except he forees his services on the 
people, or can induce them to accept them for four years 
more, 

True, our President has no civil list ; nor has he a nobility ; 
but whet! ier, if he ls ill-ineling d, he may hot have as bad as 
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either, or both, or at least do the country as much harm even 
in four years, is another question. Be this as it may, certain 
it is that he has quite as much power as the Emperor of 
Brazil, who has fewer prerogatives than perhaps any other 
monarch, not excepting the sovereign of England. The legis- 
lative power of Lrazil is composed of two chambers: the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The fifty-seven senators 
are elected for life by the provinces which they represent, 
not appointed by the Emperor, as in most European nations, 
including England. The Chamber of Deputies is composed 
of five hundred and forty-eight members. The executive 
power is vested in six ministers, who have control of the 
departments of the interior, foreign affairs, public justice, 
war, marine and finances. 

The manner in which those various functionaries are 
elected is somewhat peculiar. Every male citizen of full age 
may vote for members of the Chamber of Deputies, but in 
order to do so legally he must have an income of one hundred 
milreis (about $50 of our currency). Over this branch of the 
legislature the Emperor has no control; he cannot influence 
the election*of the members more than any other citizen of 
equal wealth. The senators are nominated by provincial elec- 
tors, who present three candidates for each district to the 
Emperor for every one required ; the latter may take his choice 
of these, but cannot go beyondthem. Thus, even the members 
of the aristocratic branch depend more on popular suffrage 
than on the will of the sovereign. It is true that there are 
four titles of nobility ; those of Marquis, Count, Viscount and 
Baron, but none of them are hereditary ; although they may 
be retained by sons and grandsons, if they, too, prove by 
their public services that they are worthy of them. Another 
important provision in the constitution of Brazil is that each 
of the twenty provinces of the empire is entitled to a legis- 
lative assembly of its own; the Emperor having the power of 
appointing a President for each province, without being re- 
stricted to that in which his services are required. 

The Chamber of Deputies, like the British House of Com- 
mons, has the initiative in all measures involving taxation, as 
well as in increasing the army and altering the succession 
to the crown. ‘To the Senate, upon the other hand, belongs 
the exclusive privilege of taking cognizance of offences com- 
mitted by members of the imperial family, counsellors of state, 
senators and deputies during the session; it has also the im- 
portant privilegeof convoking the General Assembly in case the 
Emperor fails to do so himself within two months after the 
period fixed by law. The executive power is vested in the Em- 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XVI. 4 
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peror, assisted by his ministers and secretaries of state ; but it 
is they and not he who are responsible to the country for any 
abuse of power, or any infringement on the rights of the peo- 
ple as guaranteed by law. Nor is it any justification to them 
to be able to show that they have acted in accordance with 
the orders of the Emperor, for the constitution holds that they, 
being his advisers, should advise him against whatever they 
think wrong, and that if he insists, they must resign, making 
the country aware of the cause of their havingdoneso. Like 
our President, the Emperor of Brazil may veto any bill brought 
before him ; but in the case of the latter, as well as that of the 
former, the veto is merely suspensive and may be overruled by 
a two-thirds vote. 

In municipal government the Brazilians have as ample 
privileges as any other people. Every town and village with 
the surrounding district has a municipal council, composed of 
from six to twelve members, according to the population. 
These are elected directly by the citizens and allowed a small 
an. This council meets four times a year, and its sessions 
may continue as long as its services are 1 required. It has not 
only the power of imposing fines, but also that of enforcing 
its decrees, by a penalty of thirty days’ imprisonment. But 
the judiciary system of the Brazilians is that of which they 
have most reason to be proud. In some of its features it is 
undoubtedly superior to ours. Every Brazilian is entitled to 
trial by jury in civil as well as in criminal cases. Each 
province is divided into eomareas, and again subdivided into 
municipalities. There isa judge, ealled Juiz de Direito, in 
each comarca, who presides twice or three times a year at the 
sessions of the grand jury. Each municipality has its muni- 
cipal judge, who decides in civil eases and prepares the pro- 
cess for the criminal court. The decisions of the municipal 
judge may be set aside by the Juiz de Direito. These, although 
the lowest grades of judges, and elected by the peo; le, can 
be obtained only by those who ean produce their diplomas as 
Doctors of Law; that is, none but graduates of the law col- 
leges are admissible as eandidates. There are four Courts of 
Appeal in the provinces, each composed of fourteen judges : 
there is a Supreme Court besides at Rio, which is composed 
of seventeen judges, all of whom must attain their position 
by seniority. But before a Brazilian enters any of these courts, 
he must show that he has first made an attempt to have his 
ease settled by one of the local justices of the peace, of which 
there are four in each parish, who are elected for four years. 
But before appearing before even the Justice of the Peace a 
creditor has a right to insert an advertisement in the papers 
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ublished where his debtor resides, warning him that if 
* does not pay within a certain specified period that his 
conduct in relation to the whole matter will be exposed. This 
it seems has the greatest effect, there being very few who 
would not preter to pay any sum which they might be forced 
to pay in a court of justice rather than allow the creditor to 
give a full account of circumstances connected with the debt, 
which are often of such a nature that the debtor would not 
make them known to his nearest friends. Whether this fact 
be appreved of or not—it reminds us that in no country in the 
world is the liberty of the press more amply provided for than 
in Brazil; and it may be added, that in no country does the 
government make fewer attempts to restrain that liberty within 
undue bounds, 

It is not, however, without severe trials that Brazil attained 
the position she now occupies. She tov tried republican gov- 
ernment, but utterly failed; she also experienced the evils of 
civil war. It would, however, lead us too far, on the present 
occasion, to discuss the causes of these fucts; suffice it to say, 
that the bad examples of the Spanish American republics 
had the greatest influence in discouraging the Brazilians 
in their several attempts to establish a republic,* and most 
historians of South America concur in the opinion that it was 
the descendants of the Spaniards who, actuated by their 
morbid love of excitement and plunder, that fomented every 
one of the insurrections which, before the establishment of 
the empire, seemed to predict for Brazil the fate of all the 
Spanish American states. What this fate is, but few in this 
country understand. And in order to comprehend the pro- 
gress brazil has made within the last quarter of a century, it 
is necessary to be able to form an opinion more or less accurate 
of the condition of the various other states by which she is sur- 
rounded: all recent travellers are unanimous in represent- 
ing this as truly deplorable. Thus, one of those whose works we 
have placed at the head of this article contrasts the present of 
the Spanish republics with the past, as follows: ‘ Even the infe- 
rior cities of these provinces were populous, flourishing, and, for 


* Guizot has written nothing in which there is more truth, or which better 
deserves to be remembered than that “ There are times when selfishness dominates 
in individuals, whether from ignorance, from brutality, or from corruption. Then 
society, abandoned to the contests of personal wills and unable to raise itself by 
their free concurrence to a common and universal will, passionately longs for a 
sovereign to whom all individuals may be forced to submit; this is what has 
been seen in the disorderly youth of nations, when society desires to form and 
regulate itself without knowing how to do so, by the free concord of individual 
wills. There are times when royalty alone can hold together a society which 
selfishness incessantly tends to destroy, because it represents more clearly and 
more powerfully than any other form the sovereignty of right and is able to exert 
this power upon events.” —History of Civilization in Europe. 
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that age, civilized. Now that the whole country has received 
the boon of freedom the mind loses itself in considering to what 
lower pitch of human degradation these people will descend. 
Civilization is retrograding ; men are becoming more ignorant 
than their fathers; read less, know less, have less regard for truth 
and justice. At present it seems that Providence has abandoned 
it. Land is receding from cultivation, cities are falling into 
ruins, and men degenerate into animals, evincing the influence 
of unbounded liberty and universal suffrage.’* But how different 
are the accounts which all give of Brazil. ‘ Discovered by 
chance,’ observes Southey in the preface of his Ilistory, ‘and 
long left to chance, it is by individual industry and enterprise, 
and by the operations of the common laws of nature and 
society that this empire has risen and flourished, extensive as 
it is, and mighty as it must one day become; for its first col- 
onists were ignoble men, carrying on an obscure warfare, the 
consequences of which have been greater and will be more 
durable than those produced by the conquests of Alexander.’ 
The official statistics alone would show that the country is in 
a flourishing condition. Thus, for example, let us take the 
estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, and com- 
pare them with the expenditure for the same year: 


RN IRS ood xo oi exatenoes Reis, 25,515,800,000 
Taxes upon Shipping................ 286,600,000 
Export Duties......... a ae wate ial 5,634,500,000 


8 ee 


ih 346,000,000 
Mint and other establishments. 


258,300,000 





Taxes upon transfer of Real Property.. —1,697,900,000 
; Stamps ind dened ag ie eeae ka a 803,300,000 
Tax on Slave-labor................6. 279,050,000 
BEWMCCUANCOUS ccc ccccccccccccceecee €929,550,000 
 adaicaedebeeneacanaae 41,751,000,000 or $21,000,000 
Expenditure for Same Year. 
Home Department............. Reis 3,561,213,000 
I a kas: 066 Woe nea Sescccces Sneeeen.nee 
NN 5s aan a atucas aradceaiesaicdans . 8,588,484,000 
PRS ecb ad waaay eer oer te 8,000,860,000 
SRA or ue baentew aes 5,026,420,000 
SIRE eee re eet Deine eigen eee 11,804, 602.000 
, ae Be ete ee 29,159,810,172 or $16,000,000 
Surplus. is lor Qe calves ahsalvebcaat aha or ad as $5,000,000 


In speaking, however briefly, of statistics we should not for- 
get the population; but the immense extent of Brazil and 
the difliculty of reaching distant parts of the empire, present 
almost insuperable difficulties to the taking of a correct 


* The West Indies and the Spanish Main, p. 52. 
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census. Nor is this the only obstruction of which the census 
commissioners complain in their Report for 1860. They also 
complain that the people in the cities and towns, as well as in 
the country, often conceal the number of their sons for fear 
of the conscription for the army and navy. It seems they 
make similar misrepresentations in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of taxes, and the contribution of labor for the repairs 
of public works. Notwithstanding the deductions made in 
this way, the official reports of the census for 1854 give 
a population of 7,000,000. 

For the same reasons it is found almost i impossible to classify 
the different races, but the following, drawn from the most 
reliable official data, may be regarded as approximating 
pretty closely to the truth :— 


White population... . ........00 bébindne xe 2,678,000 
Free mixed population, mulattoes, cafuses, 

BG GUNOF TOEIIOG oc 6c cdeccceseesia 1,000,000 
Civilized aborigines. .........-.scccecess-. 800,000 
Mixed slave population................... 600,000 
African, or black slaves........... , ... 2,600,000 


The effective strength of the regular - army varies from 
any 4 to thirty thous: and men, the number being fixed every 
year, by the Legislative Assembly, according to the requisition 
of the Minister of War. The infantry are chiefly recruited 
from the northern provinces, and the cavalry almost exclu- 
sively from the southern, the latter furnishing the best horse- 
men. Desides the regular army, there is a national guard, 
whose effective stre1 veth, including inf: antry, cavalry and artil- 
lery, amounts to 110,000. One- third of this force m: iy be im- 
mediately called into active service in time of war, : and placed 
on the same footing with soldiers of the line ; one-third more 
may be called in three months, or sooner if their services are 
required; then the last third; and if any more are want- 
ing a conscription may be made. The navy of Brazil is by 
no means inconsiderable. In 1860, before the breaking out 
of the present rebellion against the Union, it was much larger 
than the American navy, as may be seen from the following 
extract taken from the Report of the Minister of Marine for 
that year: 


First class Frigates, of which three are Steamers. . | 
Corvettes, of which nine are Steamers........... 19 
ME cesdimnn wendepahickis Anaenavesewn Soles > 
Schooners and Brig-schooners................+. 20 
NE MIO gi oe site tote cvs cidcea ak Cee ein es 10 
Small Vessels armed, or Gun-boats.............. 8 
WO oc cicsersccrviessyeances cheeeenas 9 
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These vessels are manned by about eight thousand sailors, 
more than two-thirds of whom belong to the aborigines, who 
have a peculiar aptitude for a maritime life. They are taken 
chiefly from those residing near the sea coast, which, be it re- 
membered, extends to over fourteen hundred leagues. Both 
on sea and land the aborigines are excellent soldiers, but they 
have little taste for a regular military life, which requires them 
to observe habits of strict obedience and severe discipline on 
pain of being confined, fined, or both. A considerable 
proportion of them, however, are found in the national guard 
as well as in the line. As they detest the Spaniards as the 
most cruel and implacable enemies of their race, they render 
excellent service in time of war; although in astate of liberty, 
none unacquainted with their habits and dispositions would 
suppose that they could be induced to fight at all. This is well 
exp lained by Mr. Wallace, a recent English traveller, who 
visited numerous tribes on the upper tributaries of the Am: <™ 
and who also accounts quite plausibly, if not satisfactorily, for 
the wonderful stories told by the earlier Spanish and Portu- 
guese explorers of a race of Amazons, said to inhabit the 
banks of the great river which derives its name from that 
circumstance. ‘The use of ornaments and trinkets of various 
kinds,’ observes Mr. Wallace, ‘is almost confined to the men, 
who have their hair carefully parted and combed on each 
side, and tied in a queue behind. In the young men it hangs 
in long locks down their cheeks, and with the comb, which 
is invariably carried stuck on the top of the head, gives to 
them a most feminine appearance; this is increased by large 
necklaces, bracelets, and beads, and the careful extirpation of 
every symptom of beard. ‘Taking these circumstances into 
consideration, lam strongly of opinion that the story of the 
Amazons has arisen from these feminine-looking warriors 
encountered by the early voyagers. I am inclined to this 
belief from the effect they first ‘produced on myself, when it 
was only by close examination that I found they were men ; 
and were the front parts of their bodies and their breasts 
covered with shields, such as they always use, I am convinced 
that any person seeing them for the first time would conclude 
they were women. We have only therefore to suppose that 
tribes, having similar customs to those now existing on the river 
Nanpes, inhabited the regions where the Amazons are reported 
to have been seen, and we havea rational explanation of what 
has so much puzzled all geographers. 

From the statistics given above it will be seen that the 
number of slaves is nearly as large as that of the white popula- 
tion. This is the worst feature in the condition of Brazil, al- 
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though it is not so bad as it appears at first sight. It is agreed 
among all travellers that nowhere else are slaves so well 
treated as they are in Brazil, although the reverse of this was 
the case in former times. Before the severance of the colony 
from the mother country, negroes were imported in such large 
numbers, and were consequently so cheap, that it was deemed 
cheaper to break down a slave by getting as much work as 
possible out of him than to take such care of him as would be 
necessary to preserve his health. It is easy to understand that 
incredible numbers were destroyed in this way. But no sooner 
was the slave trade put a stop to, than the proprietors began 
to see that it was their interest to treat their slaves better than 
they had hithertodone. This, indeed, is not a very honorable 
motive ; we cannot give a people much credit for gentleness 
and humanity, if such they may be called at all, exercised 
only for purposes of gain. But it is otherwise with the course 
pursued by the government, for the protection of the slaves. 
A law was passed in 1841, and is still in existence, by which 
a slave can at any time appear before a magistrate, have his 
price fixed, and pay for his freedom in instalments. A large 
number thus liberate themselves annually, because they are 
always allowed a certain portion of their time to earn on 
their own account. 

sut this is not the only privilege to which the negro is 
entitled in Brazil. If qualified by intelligence and talent, 
he is admissible to any office however high; and accord- 
ingly negroes are to be found occupying offices of trust and 
emolument in every department, public and private, civil and 
military. They are also respected in social life in proportion 
as they are industrious, honest and intelligent. At the same 
time the Whites rarely if ever contract any very close rela- 
tions with them. In this respect they are regarded prett 
much as they are among ourselves; no matter how muc 
wealth they may have accumulated, none but the lowest class 
of white women are willing to intermarry with them. The 
statesmen of the empire, almost without exception, freely 
adinit that the sooner the country is rid of slavery the more 
prosperous it will be. Accordingly they are : own all in 
their power to induce as many of the European - laboring 
class as they can to immigrate to the country. Since 1850 a 
sum equal to five millions of our money has been voted by 
the General Assembly for this purpose. Any able-bodied 
men willing to emigrate to Brazil ,are entitled not only to 
have their passage paid from any country in Europe, but also 
to be furnished with about fifteen acres of land. It is esti- 
mated that owing to these inducements not less than 300,000 
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Germans and Irish immigrated to that country during the 
“ Know-Nothing” excitement of 1857; and it is the boast of 
the Brazilians that nobody having a livelihood to gain, 
especially if he belonged to the laboring or farming class, 
ever spent a month in any of the principal provinces of 
Brazil who could be induced to exchange it for any other 
country, scarcely excepting even that of his birth. Nor can 
it be denied that there is good ground for making even so 
strong a claim in favor of a country which yields throughout 
nearly its whole extent most of the necessaries of life almost 
spontaneously. We have agreeable evidence of this on every 
side. Thus, for example, ‘Dr. Spix, of Berlin, one of the 
authors whose works stand at the head of this article, gives 
his impressions of a visit to Brazil as follows :-— 


““Scarcely were we beyond the streets and the noise of the town, when 
we stopped as if enchanted in the midst of a strange and luxuriant vege- 
tation. Our eyes were attracted sometimes by gaily colored birds or 
splendid butterflies, sometimes by the singular forms of the insects and the 
nests of wasps and termites hanging from the trees, sometimes by the 
beautiful plants scattered in the narrow valley and on the gently sloping 
hills. Surrounded by lofty, airy cassias, broad-leaved, white-stemmed 
crecropeas, thick-crowned myrtles, large-flowered bregnonias, climbing 
tufts of the mellifluous paullinias, far-spreading tendrils of the passion- 
flower, and of the richly towering hatched coronilla, above which: rise the 
waving summits of Macaubu palms, we fancied ourselves transported into 
the garden of the Hesperides. Passing over several streams, which were 
turned to good account, and hills covered with young coppice woods, we 
at length reached the terrace of the eminence along which - spring 
water for the city is conducted. A delightful prospect over the bay, the 
verdant island floating in it, the harbor with its crowd of masts and 
various flags, and the city stretched out at the foot of the most pleasant 
hills, the house and steeple dazzling in the sun, was spread before our 
eyes. We dwelt long on the magical view of a great European city, 
raising here amidst the profusion of tropical vegetation. We then pursued 
the road along the winding of the aqueduct. The channel is chietly built 
of blocks of granite, but the vaulted covering, within which the naturalist 
finds many of the most singular phalangia, is of brick. Between the 
woody hills there are diversified romantic prospects into the valleys below. 
Sometimes you traverse open spots where a stronger light is reflected 
from the flowery ground, or from the shining leaves of the neighboring 
high trees; sometimes you enter acool shady bower. Ilere a thick wreath 
of paulinisw, securidece@, mikanios, passion-flowers, adorned with an in- 
credible number of flowers, climb through the crowns of the celtis; the 
flowry rhexias and melastomas, bauhinias, delicate mimaras, shining myr- 
tles; there bushy nightshades, sebastinias oupatoris is, crotons, aegiphilas, 
and innumerable other plants, form an impenetrable thicket, amidst w hich 
grow immense stems of the silk cotton tree (Lombar), of silver-leaved 
cecropia thorny Brazil wood tree, of the lecythis, with its singular fruit 
resembling a pitcher, slender stems of the cabbage-palm and many others 
in part still unnamed, sovereigns of the wood. The majestic sight, the 
repose and silence of these woods interrupted only by the buzz of the gay 
humming-birds fluttering from flower to tlower, and by the singular notes 
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of unknown birds and insects, peculiarly affect the mind of the man 
of sensibility, who feels himself, as it were, regenerated in tho prospect 
of this glorious country.’’* 

But the useful abounds as much as the beautiful in Brazil ; 
such as coffee, sugar, rice, molasses, cocoa, sarsaparilla, tapi- 
oca, clove-bark, tobacco, cotton, &e., &e. Even tea is culti- 
vated to a considerable extent. ‘A few years ago,’ says Mr. 
Fletcher, ‘a governor of the province of St. Paulo sent some 
tea from his plantation, to his relatives, in Rio de Janeiro. 
This was prepared very carefully, each separate leaf having 
been rolled by the slaves between the thumb and forefinger, 
till it looked like small shot. It was thus invested with a 
foreign appearance, packed in small Chinese tea-caddies, and 
shipped at Santos for the capital. When the caddies arrived, 
they were seized at the custom-house, as an attempt to de- 
fraud the revenue. It was, on the other hand, insisted that 
the caddies contained chdé national, or home-made tea, although 
by some neglect it did not appear on the manifest. The par- 
ties to whom the tea had been sent, offered to have it submit- 
ted to inspection. The caddies were opened, and the — 
house officials screamed with triumph, adding to their former 
suspicions the evidence of their senses—for the sig rhit, the taste, 
the smell of the nicely-prepared tea, proclaimed em hatically 
that it was cha de /ndia, and that this was an attempt to de- 
fraud his majesty’s customs. It was not until letters were 
sent to Santos, and in reply that the certificate of that provin- 
cial custom-house had been received, that the collectors of 
Rio were satisfied that there was no fraud, and that the pro- 
vince of St. Paulo could produce as good tea as that brought 
into the Cape of Good Hope.’t Southey, in his excellent 
History of Brazil, says that the tea plant is indigenous to 
Brazil. But whether this is the case or not, certain it is that 
Brazilian tea is sold in all parts of Europe and America, as 
the Chinese article; and it is equi ally certain that it requires 
a good judge to distinguish one from the other. As for Bra- 
zilian coffee, it nstitul es two-thirds of the coffee consumed 
throughout the world. 

All kinds of domestic animals, found in Europe or North 
America, abound in Brazil. Nowhere else are horses, cows 
and sheep found in such large numbers in proportion to the 
population. Thousands run rwild in the woods, because the 
inhabitants are so well supplied without them, that they do not 
think it worth while to hunt them down. Numerous species of 


- Travels in Brazil undertaken by command of His Maj ujesty, the King of Ba 
varia, vol. i., pp. 207—9 


¢ Brazil and the Brazilians, p. 142. 
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dogs run wild in a similar manner, and prey on the domestic 
animals. We may remark in passing, that even in cireum- 
stances of this kind, the dog exhibits the nobleness and fide- 
lity of his nature, as may be seen from the following remarks, 
which we translate from the narrative of a recent French 
traveller, and which also give an idea of the manner in which 
all the domestic animals, as well as sheep, have multiplied in 
the rich and boundless pastures of Brazil: ‘In the neighbor- 
hood of Rio Grande are to be found some of those dogs called 
ovetheros. There, as in most other parts of Drazil, the sheep 
have no shepherds, nor is it the habit to enclose them in 
sheepfolds; but in the captaincy of Rio Grande, they are 
exposed to more dangers than perhaps anywhere else—on 
the one side from the wild dogs, which devour the ewes, and 
on the other, from the caracas, which tear the eyes out of the 
lambs. In order to furnish a protection to the flock, a young 
pup, of a vigorous breed, is taken from his mother before his 
eyes are open, and taught to suckle the ewe ; a little house is 
constructed for him, in the middle of the flock ; he becomes 
accustomed and attached to the sheep, assumes the duty of 
their protector, and courageously repulses the enemies that 
come to attack them.”* 

As for wild animals, they are found in innumerable varie- 
ties. The crocodile, the tiger, and different especies of ser- 
pents, are to be found side by side, on the banks of the Ama- 
zon and La Plata; but these are diminishing in numbers, as 
well as becoming more and more timid in proportion as the 
population is increasing. 

The most valuable gems, as well as the precious metals, 
constitute a considerable proportion of the resources of Bra- 
zil. The celebrated gold mine of St. John del Rey has pro- 
duced 50,340 pounds of gold since 1834. This is the report 
of the English company who have a lease of it; but it is 
thought, with some reason, that the whole amount is not given: 
even this amount is worth more than eleven millions of 
dollars. 

The diamond mines have been but little worked in recent 
years, compared to what they used to be; although, on an 
average, they contribute at least $2,500,000 annually to the 
imperial revenue. According to the most reliable authori- 
ties, they would furnish four times that amount, if tley were 
worked as vigorously as they would be were they in the 
hands of private companies, instead of those of the govern- 
ment, which has always more public works in progress than 





* Encyclopédie Moderne. Art. Brésil. 
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it can find sufficient laborers for, in a country where a 
tract the size of New York State, may be limited to a popu- 
lation of not more than a thousand whites. The greatest ob- 
stacle to the working of all Brazilian mines is the want of 
good roads. Many excellent roads have been built in differ- 
ent parts of the empire, since 1850; but it will require at 
least half a century to afford equal facilities for travel to 
those now enjoyed in the United States. It is worthy of remark, 
that the part of the country in which the diamonds are found, 

is entirely different from all the rest, being in general b: arren 
and des Hove but upon the other hand, it is remarkab ly 
similar to the Golconda regions in India, where the largest and 
best diamonds in the world are found. ‘In entering the 
comarea of Serra de Frio,’ says Southey, ‘a remarkal se dif. 
ference is soon perceived. The soil, which had before been 
a red, fertile mould, becomes scanty, and covered with small 
stones. The trees have no longer the same luxuriant growth ; 
and the mountains, which rise in the distance, instead of the 
dark ver sure with which they are clothed in other parts of the 
captaincy, are » bare and blank. On the summit of these unin- 
viting fel ths the air is cold, and the winds violent, whence the 
comarca derives its name; and the surface of the earth is 
full of embedded stones. Here, the forbidden district of the 
diamonds is in sight, and its appearance is such as might form 
a fit description, in eastern romance, for the land where the 
costliest and proudest ornaments of wealth are found. Innu- 
merable peaks are seen, some of prodigious height ; moun- 
tains of lace-work, and perpendicular elevation; others, of 
more perishable materials, and in a state of dissolution, like 
the Alps of Savoy, with brushwood growing among the 
grass, and a sort ‘of grey moss which clothes the surface 
wherever it is not newly scarred or covered with reeent 
wreck, turm a scene of Alpine grandeur and desolation, and of 
more than Alpine beauty ; for the waters are beautifully clear, 
and they full in sheets, in threads, and in cataracts, and work 
their way sometimes by subterranean channels to the four 
great rivers that carry off the waters of the district.” 

The established religion is the Roman Catholic, but all 
other sects are not only tolerated, but protected in the exer- 
cise of their faith. Dissenters are also eligible for all politi- 
eal and civil oflices, with the sole exception of that of depu- 
ty. With this exception, all have the fullest liberty. They 
may build as many churches as they like, and preach any re- 
ligious doctrine they think proper. The only restriction upon 





* History of Brazil, p. 142. 
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them, in this respect, is, that there exists a law which forbids 
them from having steeples or bells. This law they would 
seem to have borrowed from a similar British enactment of 
the olden time, which prevented the Catholics, under heavy 
pains and penalties, from erecting steeples on their houses of 
worship, or ringing bells in = There are large num- 
bers of Carmelites, Christian Brothers, Franciscans and Be- 
nedictines, who are in general very learned men, and who 
exercise their talents in teaching both the sciences and the 
languages. The Emperor is practically recognized as the head 
of the Church ; he is allowed that privilege for convenience 
sake, by the Pope. Accordingly, no bishop can confer 
orders without a special license from the sovereign, who also 
nominates the bishops themselves, the legislature providing 
for their support. Nowhere else is the Catholic religion 
maintained with greater splendor, although no tithes are 
allowed its clergy, as in almost all other South American 
States. In the city of Rio de Janeiro, and its suburbs, there 
are fifty-eight churches, several of which rival some of the 
finest cathedrals in Europe, in architectural beauty and mag- 
nificence. 

Foreign countries in general, our own among the num- 
ber, do not give the Brazilians much credit for intelli- 
gence. There is a vague impression widely prevailing in this 
country, that Brazil is in a very benighted condition. Nota 
few will be incredulous as to the fact that there are free 
schools established in all parts of the empire. In every par- 
ish there are a male and a female teacher for boys and girls 
respectively, who receive their salaries from the provincial 
treasury. In every town of any extent, there is a free Ly- 
ceum in which the higher branches of education are taught; 
and there are colleges in the cities which are also supported 
by the State. The students attending these, however, are 
charged a small annual fee, when it is known that they are 
able to pay ; if they are not able, they may pursue the whole 
course, so as to prepare themselves for any of the learned pro- 
fessions, without a penny. Some of the best European scho- 
lars are professors in the colleges of Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Olinda, and St. Paulo; and all the expenses of these institu- 
tions, including the salaries of their professors, are drawn from 
the imperial treasury. In addition to the public institutions 
to which all are admissible, there are many private educa- 
tional establishments, which are well sustained by those of 
the wealthier classes who are mindful of the adage, “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” Nor are the Bra- 


ziliavs deficient in libraries. The principal library of Rio de 
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Janeiro contains more than 100,000 volumes, which, we be- 
lieve, is as large a number as any of our libraries can boast, 
if, indeed, we have a single one that could show so many 
volumes worthy of the name. But it may be asked, If Bra- 
zil possesses such facilities for education and culture, why 
has she not authors and scholars of eminence? This is a fair 
question: but so Brazil has. We will mention a few instances: 
The works of Sylva Lisboa and Coutlinbo, on political eco- 
nomy, have been translated into French, Spanish, and Italian. 
The best comedies in the Portuguese language are those of 
Silva, a Brazilian. In the same language there is no more 
distinguished historian than Rocha Pita, who is also a Bra- 
zilian. Much as we Americans have accomplished, we have 
yet no work that has any pretensions to the character of an 
epic poem. Even Mr. Longfellow has attempted nothing 4 
this kind; but there are two Brazilian epics, recognized a 

such by some of the most distinguished critics of Germany, 
England, and France, namely the Caranam of Durao and 
the Uruguay of Gama. Neither is indeed worthy of com- 
parison with the Divina Commedia, the Gerusal MME, or 
Paradise Lost ; but it is not the less true that each is a re- 
markable performance. LJrazil has two lyric poets of no 
mean rank—Gongaga, whose collection is well known in 
Europe, if not in this country, under the title of Warilio de 
Docéo, and Souza Caldas, whose translations of the psalms 
are admired by the best critics. Among the other names 
which are more or less distinguished in the various depart- 
ments of Brazilian literature, are Gregorio de Mattos, Ava- 
renga Clandio, Gusmao, Mendes, Barbosa, Porto-Alegre, 
Domingos Magathaés, &c. And in order to show that the 
Brazilians are not unknown in the scientific world, it would 
be almost sufficient to mention the scientifie works and dis- 
coveries of Arnoda, Camara, and Frei Leandro, But in a 
future article we may take occasion to make Brazilian lite _ 
ture speak for itself, by giving specitnens from several « 

those works to which we have now been able only to al lade. 
There are other topics we have glanced at to which it will 
also be necessary to return, as the present article is intended 
merely as an outline to which additions are to be ma le from 
time to time, until our readers are induced to make the mselves 
sufficiently acquainted with a country which, however differ- 
ent it is from our own both politic: ally and socially, undoubt- 
edly possesses many of the elements of national greatness, 
and to whose destiny we cannot pretend to be indifferent. 
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Art. 1V.—1. Catiline Conjuratio ex fontibus narrata. H. Woxr. 
Paris. 1808. 

2. LTistoire de la Conjuration de Catilina. Par M. Beer. 
Paris. 

3. Etudes sur 0 Histoire romaine. Par M. Menmée. 


Lavin poets have written of a golden age, when coveting 
after neighbors’ goods was a vice unknown to the industrious 
and sinless inhabitants of a peaceful world. But this dew of 
infantine guilelessness must have evaporated in the early 
dawning hours, as in the microcosmie career of individuals is 
often the parallel case. Indeed, stealing is an act so natural 
and obvious, standing so full in front of man’s eyes, that he 
cannot attain the most moderate scope of mental vision before 
the process suggests itself to him. Even a dog will run away 
with another dog’s bone; rats are born thieves; in short, 
theft is an ¢nstinct appendant almost to the existence of ani- 
mal life. Thus many generations of “golden men” could 
hardly lave tilled the bosom of their bountiful mother earth 
ere some enterprising and imaginative rustic, acting upon a 
brilliant inspiration, either ate his virtuous and unsuspecting 
fellow-laborer’s bread-and-milk behind his back, or ran away 
after dark with his spade, or lumbered off to a distant tra- 
montane settlement on his heavy-heeled plough-horse. The 
vice thus introduced among mankind struck a terribly sym- 
pathising chord in human nature, whose vibrations have 
extended in space through the habitable globe, and in time 
even to our own generation, inclusive. Probably the first 
ease was a poor little matter of petty larceny. But with 
advancing audacity, it came in time to pass that there was 
nothing on the earth of so stupendous a magnitude as yet to 
admit of being robbed, that some bold craftsman was not 
enterprising enough to attempt the thievery. Thus to-day 
the reader of history is not incredulously moved when he 
stumbles on a daring attempt of an ambitious burglar to steal 
a kingdom. Aaron Burr would have stolen the Republic of 
the great United States—an extensive theft—had not the 
detectives been too sharp for him. But Aaron Burr was far 
from originating the conception of this masterly feat of flagi- 
tiousness. Centuries before a criminal as great as he had 
been busy at as grand a job. When, according to the notions 
of students of an anti-Columbian geography, the sun never 
set upon the Roman empire ; when the invincible legions of 
Pompey were carrying the Roman eagles as far as they had 
the patience to march, knowing no obstacle save that limit of 
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time which ever hampers mortal men; when a clique of 
half-a-dozen moneyed noblemen of the luxurious City could 
have easily bought out the king of Spain in the most aurifer- 
ous days of the fabulous Indies ;—even then it was that Lucius 
Sergius Catilina, greatest of thieves, would fain have stolen 
the whole boundless empire, its complicated machinery, its 
endless wealth; nay, would have filched several millions of 
human beings stamped with no inferior image or superscrip- 
tion to hisown. The success of the gigantic conception would 
have ensured the apotheosis of its father as the Divinity of 
Rascality among all brethren of the guild. It was to be no 
usurpation, no revolution, none of those well-known political 
operations, which are christened after their result, but a deli- 
berate case of grand larceny; in legal phrase, a caption and 
conversion with felonious intent. Such was the central crime; 
but it was bedizened, like a Jezebel in jewellery of paste and 
glass, with the decorating errors of murders, rapes, and sacrilege 
—atale not without interest, and, since it was thwarted, not 
too horrible. Catiline plotted it, Cicero exposed it, and Sallust 
wrote its history—a trio of famous names not less than nine- 
teen hundred years old. 

It is no easy task to paint the condition of Italy, and espe- 
cially of Rome, at the era of this monstrons undertaking. 
General epithets would pass for extravagant, or would fail to 
awaken the unstimulated imagination to a full appreciation of 
the scene to be presented. Particular instances would be 
neither entertaining nor agreeable. Yet was the public cor- 
ruption, the private immorality, absolutely appalling. Su- 
preme viciousness brooded like an universal atmosphere over 
all, and penetrated, like the same invisible, tainted air, the 
inmost passages and nooks of individual being. The oppres- 
sive fog of sin seemed to cloak as with a mantle the whole 
ancient world, burying in its sunless night abandoned men 
from the reproachful eye of God; and most closely the noi- 
some exhalutions of evil clung around that spot where the 
seething masses of populous Rome rested not night or day in 
the busy service of the devil. In private life, the depravity 
of the times cannot now be described. Adequate language 
could not be found without trespassing within the bounds of 
indecency ; for the crimes which at that time were committed 
openly and deliberately it has now become an impropriety 
even to name. Immense fortunes were accumulated through 
those iniquitous channels, by which the plethoric wealth of 
an overgrown and feeble empire is wont to be surreptitiously 
drained into the coffers of unscrupulous individuals. But 
these golden rivers were regulated by no banks of intellectual 
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culture or virtuous sentiment. At the present day it would 
probably be an impossibility for men, even with effort, to get 
rid of the revenues, almost too large for the skill of the 
accountant, which in those days were rapidly run through 
by the young rakes and gamesters of the dissolute city. Lim- 
itless mansions, incomparably more superb than the most 
time-honored shrines of the gods, rich in everything which 
human art could furnish to gratify the senses, served only to 
lap in their voluptuous heart the bloated person of some 
Roman voué, lying in the midst of their beauty like the small 
black plague-spot on a fair and delicate body. In these 
marble halls, decorated like the magic palaces of the Arabian 
Nights, floated wreaths of music the most voluptuous to 
soothe the ear; the rarest perfumes, and gums of untold cost, 
scented the air from swinging censers ; couches of incompar- 
able luxury courted the listless limbs ; pictures, statues, vases, 
gems inestimable in price, alluring the eve, were grouped upon 
every side; feasts of delicacies for which the most hidden 
recesses of ocean, the farthest limits of earth, were ransacked 
incessantly, tempted the fatigued appetite. Yet nowhere 
were manuscripts ; nowhere even the implements of war, the 
chase, or manly sports. Only stupid or ferocious faces of 
mutes, blacks, hideous savages, bought for great sums, as 
human curiosities, stood around; or groups of beautiful, 
supple, expressionless dancing or choral nymphs, to grace 
and enliven the nocturnal orgies of the lord and his fellow- 
revellers—a Roman harem, like the bright-glancing ocean, 
ever changing yet ever the same. Yet was the possessor of 
all these things not content with simple sloth, inanity, luxury 
and voluptuousness. Softer than a woman, he was wickeder 
than a cannibal. Courtesans, like vampires, sucked at his 
purse to maintain a state of ease rivalling his own. Hired 
assassins were prompt at his jrown to rob, to burn, or to mur- 
der. Gaming, with stakes for which empires and kingdoms 
might play, and losing be impoverished, served ere long to 
make shipwreck of the stateliest fortune. Mischievous cus- 
toms enabled the ruined spendthrift to pile above his miser- 
able head mountains of debt; and then the harshest laws 
ever known against indigent debtors closed against him all 
those friendly avenues of purgation through wiich the insol- 
vent of our own day can pass out into the world a sound and 
newman. Thus at last the well-trained scholar in every vice 
became that dangerous thing—a desperate man, a tool, like 
the dagger of his own sicarzus, in the hand of any man who 
was able and evil enough to use him. 

In the world of politics, unprincipled men held similar 
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Saturnalia. The ruined spendthrifts, swamped by enormous 
private debts, incurred still more onerous liabilities in the 
shameless contest for office by the rivalry of corruption, bri- 
bery and simony. The successful candidate considered that he 
had purchased the license of universal robbery. Yet were 
the fruits of rapacity, extortion and peculation not applied 
to the solution of old debts, but employed as the means for 
further extravagance and vice. The dagger or the dungeon 
were quite as secure gags for creditors as the gold or silver 
for their notes, and were vastly cheaper. The last stage of 
evil might seem to have been reached, when the criminal, 
secure from prosecution, no longer cared to conceal his 
crimes; when the murderer and the defrauder were not 
safely aspersed with so much as the whisper of calumny ; 
when the candidates for public office thought, and rightly 
thought, the venial error of lése-majesté against the Roman 
people no obstacle to their aspirations. 

The terrible days of the ferocious struggles of Marius and 
Sylla were scarcely over. Those bloody proscriptions had 
tainted the Italian cities with the atmosphere of slaughter- 
pens. Violence, blood and corpses were familiar sights ; and 
barbarous cruelty by custom had lost its horrors. The pro- 
miscuous rapine, the wholesale plunder of those years of law- 
lessness had engendered their usual results—vice and prodi- 
galitys; and those who had amassed wealth in wickedness and 
squandered it in debauchery, now found themselves the slaves 
ot expensive vices and the owners of empty coffers. They 
longed for new revolutions, fresh proscriptions, further license 
to plunder, careless of every object and principle save gain. 

Fortunately vice is a corrosive quality and destroys its 
own disciples; fortunately criminals are distrustful, selfish 
and jealous. ‘Thus there is imperfect cohesion among them, 
and they are not formidable in proportion to their numbers. 
Rome, with this corruption of blood permeating its whole 
system, yet preserved an outward fairness and symmetry, and 
rolled through its national course from day to day rather by 
the impetus of a by-gone era, as Cicero said, by the “ mag- 
nitudo imperii,” the poderousness of empire, than by any 
vital strength still infusing its diseased mass. 

There are chemical fluids uncertain and fugitive as water, 
which yet, let Lut a stick or other solid substance be intro- 
duced into them, will at once close around the intruding body 
in a mass of hard, compact and keen crystals. Thus, and with 
similar effect, came the aspiring Catiline into the loose chaos 
of desperate Romans. That mass of ruined spendthritts, 
blood-stained murderers, penniless debtors, reckless gamesters, 
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vile debauchees, political criminals, state-peculators, and pro- 
miscuous villains who had travelled thus far in the paths of 
evil without adhesion, without fellow-feeling ; jostling each 
other as fiercely as they jostled the good ; incapable of simul- 
taneous action ; now at last recognized in this daring sinner a 
fit head and an able leader, who might give them that weight 
in the Commonwealth to which their numbers at any rate 

entitled them. At his back these shifting and uncertain ele- 
ments qui ickly solidified into a firm and formidable cons spi- 
racy. Catiline was an extraordinary man. Tis heart seemed 
a fagot bound up of every vice; his intellect displayed com- 
prehensiveness and various genius; his temperament was a 
dangerous combination of audacity and ambition. His 
youth had been given up to all the scandalous and monstrous 
vices of the age, and his noble birth and singular energy had 
marked him as a man of unusual enterprise even in these pur- 
suits. Yet they had not in his case accomplished their custo- 
mary result by the ruin of either body or mind; both of 
which had been endowed by nature with vast and active 
vitality. Indulgence had made him neither a voluptuary 
nor a driveller. Ilunger, cold, sleeplessness, fatigue he could 
bear with the hardihood of a veteran soldier. And when, at 
the end of his proper resources, total ruin stared him blankly 
in the face, his scheming head compassed the grandest plots 
for making the Empire his treasury. Yet vigils and dis8ipa- 
tion, if they had not destroyed the wonderful powers of his 
Pp hysique, had still left terrible traces, like the cullied tracks 
of mountain torrents, upon his appearance. He looked the 
villain that he was; for Cicero tells us that his gait was une- 
qual, his eyes bloodshot, his complexion ghastly, : and his man- 
ners and address nervous and irregular, Tike those of one dis- 
traught. is mind seems to have been similarly affected. 
He could not control its strong but fitful workings in the 
leashes of mastering subordination. And — his powers 
of conception, dissimulation, arrangement and eloquence were 
unimpaired, yet was he vab le on all occasions to govern a 
violent temper and to preserve his self-possession and presence 
of mind. Still his eager harangues, his subtle insinuations 
and his able organization were sufficient to entice and domi- 
neer over a vast number of subalterns whose own inferiority 
is shown simultaneously with his power by the servile obedi- 
ence which they yielded to his dictation. 

Some public offices he gained; but they were insufficient, 
and he aimed at the Consulship. Cicero stood against him. 
It was a momentons and exciting struggle. Catiline had 
already, as was well known, plotted the assassination of the 
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previous consuls, Torquatus and Cotta;* and the conspiracy 
had only failed by the premature exhibition of the precon- 
certed signal. He had since been tried for misgovernment 
in Africa, and had notoriously bought his acquittal; and it 
was now generally bruited abroad that in becoming a candi- 
date for the consulship he had ulterior designs of the most 
cruel, flagitious, and destructive nature against the ecommon- 
wealth. Terror of his suecess was universal; his opponents 
rallied with all their strength, and the Comitia resulted in his 
defeat. Ilis last resource lay now in that conspiracy which 
has rendered his notorieus name immortal as that ef the Eter- 
nal City whose overthrow he would fain have achieved. 

In Satanic Congress there the arch-conspirater assembled 
the most valued of his assistants. Their minds had been al- 
ready in some measure prepared; and new in a seductive ora- 
tien he laid before them the inestimable prizes to be gained 
by the Revolution ;—the wiping out of old debts; the amass- 
ment of new fortunes; the long proscriptions of public and of 
private enemies ; the promiscuous slaughter of usurious credi- 
tors. Then he showed his hopes of success; that Italy was 
drained of troops by the distant expeditions of Pompey ; that 
the hundred thousand fierce veterans of Sulla had squandered 
the rewards of their last forays, and would flock to his ban- 
ners at the enticements of fresh booty; in short, that the wick- 
ed and destitute were countless on every side, and that an 
universal massacre of all rith and virtuous men, was one of 
the easiest things inthe world. Should not the majority rule ? 

This terrible programme was certainly frightfully feasible ; 
and to the assembled gentlemen it proved, as Catiline had 
surely anticipated, quite irresistible. They hailed it with de- 
light ; indeed it was no very new idea to them ; and the con- 
spiracy was formed. Rumor afterwards whispered of deemo- 
niac rites to solemnize the unholy bond; of the blood of a 
human victim handed round in a bowl, of which each pre- 
sent quaffed a draught of fellowship; also of a dagger, which 
often during the evil days afterwards danced before the mind’s 
eye of Cicero, dedicated with vows to the infernal gods to 
accomplish the death of the Consul. But the crafty Catiline, 
to bind them dangerously and irrevocably, took the more 
practically effective measure of making them all discuss the 
subject amongst themselves, that every individual might be 
severally committed and that each and all might be witness 


* He was accused of having murdered his first wife, and a female child he 
had by her; of having murdered his own brother; also Cecilius, his brother- 
in-law, &c., &c.—See Cicero in Catilinam: pro Sulla: pro Murena. See also 
Don. Cassius, lib. xxxvi, et xxxvii. 
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and as it were bondsman for each and all. Associates were 
sought in distant colonies and in the municipia of Italy, and 
seon the meshes of the invis ible net enveloped an extensive 
territory. Many scions of houses whose fame and name had 
in times past been inseparably intertwined with the safety and 
glo y of the Republic now signified to Catiline that though un- 
illing to become active conspirators at present, yet he might 
be assured of their passive sympathy and might expect their 
future vigorous assistance when matters should be more de- 
veloped; while some few, even less serupulous, promptly 
pledged him hand as well as heart. For some time, by @ 
cautious and prudent though steady spread of the guilty 
knowledge, the evil society was rapidly increased to the requi- 
site tormidable numbers; the fierce leaders felt the plan 
trembling on the verge of execution; and already held their 
councils tor the arrangement of the latest details. But when 
towards the culmination of the tempest the cable of conspir- 
acy is strained —— it is seldom that there is not some 
chated spot, some broken fibre in its fabric. In this case 
the weak brother was one Quintus Curius, a man of noble 
birth and vast criminality, so abandoned as to have even been 
expelled from the Senate by the Censors. Ife had been 
sought by Catiline for his name and for the desperati ion to 
which profligaey and prodigality had brought him. mee was 
it through any lurking virtue or unexpected softening of heart 
that he now became the instrument of betrayal and ruin ; 
quite the contrary. Among his numerous courtesans there 
was one for whom he had an especial value, and when she 
coldly deserted her penniless lover, his shallow wrath and ill- 
timed v anity led him to utter mysterious threats and strange 
prophecies. Feminine curiosity was aroused, and the subtle- 
ty and blandishments of the wily mistiss soon won the en- 
tire contidence and liberal disclosures of Curius. She at once 
played that part in behalf of the consul Cicero which in later 
times Marian de Lorme, a similar character, played in simi- 
lar circumstances for Cardinal Richelieu. Regularly she re- 
eeived from the conspirator and as regularly reported to the 
consul the names, the projects and the acts of the traitors. 
Yet, even thus fore-warned and fore-armed, Cicero’s tasls 
was far from simple, his policy far from clear, and his success 
by no means sure. Lis entrance upon the consulship, con- 
temporary with the defeat of Catiline, became the signal for 
active treason. The mine, long and patiently dry, was now 
almost in order for explosion, and the miners had only to 
strew the train. The unwearied chief-villain toiled night and 
day, unresting, sleepless, energetic. He strove to accomplish 
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all by individual effort, to arrange all by personal thonght ; 
for in his subalterns, of inferior capacity, he could place 
dimited trust. He laid ambuscades to assassinate Cicero ; but 
that astute and life-loving personage, by the surreptitious aid 
of the invaluable Fulvia, succeeded in thwarting thee 
schemes as fast as his insidious foe conld mature them. Stil 
large depots of arms were collected in many places; the in- 
ferior heads of the plot, who were to have superintendence of 
the particular outbreaks in various places, had already de- 
yarted for their allotted posts; a large and well-appointed 
host had come together to the southward, at Fasule; the 
traitors were numerous and fieree; and the resources of the 
Consul were desperately meagre to oppose them. Ile was 
like one bound fast upon the sea-shore whose eyes must look 
apon the flooding tide threatening soon to roll over his head, 
but himself impotent to stir hand or foot for safety. 

Thus far he had kept his own counsel, and had pitted himself 
in plot and counter-plot against Catiline, as man against man, 
working darkly from behind acurtain, with unsuspected wea- 
pons, and plausible measures, so that the conspirators them- 
selves knew not the secret cause of the miscarriage of their 
ever-disconcerted plans, nor guessed the subtle hand which eo 
skilfully played the game against them. But it was at last evi- 
dent that personal exertions and private resources could not 
much longer suflice. Ilowever inadequate were the forces of 
the State; yet, such as they were, they must be employed, and 
must be strained to the uttermest. Cicero, accordingly con- 
vened the Senate, and laid the whole affair before the as 
tounded and trembling members, who, on the moment passed 
the famous and time-honored decree “ that the Consuls should 
take care that the Republic should receive no detriment ”’— 
which conferred the sovereign powers of dictatorship. Unfor- 
tunately for practical purposes at the present moment, this 
amounted to little beyond a stupendous but empty sound. 
Catiline’s wonderful audacity certainly manifested the con- 
temptuous security which he felt, at least so far as regarded 
his personal freedom. Even after this decree was passed, he 
ventured to enter the Senate Chamber and assume his cus- 
tomary seat. The Senaters in the neighborhood at once arose 
with marks of abhorrence, and moving to distant portions of 
the hall, left the unabashed traitor in abselute solitude 
Cicero was aroused beyond endurance; anger and perhaps 
fear, at the confident daring of the man unloosed his tongue, 
and from the rostrum he poured forth the searing torrent of 
passionate eloquence, known as the first Catilinian oration, 
words which ought to have rolled ever the shrivelling soul of 
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the guilty one like consuming lava-stream of Etna. But 
Catiline was superhuman ; not the arch-fiend of Milton could 
have presented a more flinty bosom to compunctions visitings. 
With lowly and suppliant air, as one eonscions of innocence 
and wrong, the prince of conspirators arose, and opened with 
alm voice, like one who begged that reason might make its 
tranquil tones heard amid the eddying whirlwind of passion, 
the plausible exordium of defence. But the war of execra- 
tion, the storm of epithets—parricide, traitor foe! which 
stunned his ears and rained around his dizzy head, showed 
him the futility of his dissimulation, and were quite too much 
for his self-control. With an outburst of ferocious and con- 
victing passion—* that he would quench the flames of per- 
sonal rnin in the universal destruction ”—he broke forth fram 
the Senate-honse. It was now simply a question of speed 
and strength between himself and the dictator. In the city 
he might be personally hampered and in danger ; therefore, 
leaving minute instructions with his lieutenants, Cethegns and 
Lentulus, he hastened towards Fesule, with the intention of 
bringing the forces there assembled, beneath the walls of 
Rome, at an early day, to eodperate with the intra-mural 
risings. Yet, still deceptive to the last, he strove by letters 
and declarations to spread the tale that he had fled into exile 
at Massilia, to eseape the unjust and implacable pursuit of a 
perfidious and y indictive ene my. 
Great indeed was now the excitement in the Eternal City. 
A helpless multitude, terror-strieken and ignorant, thronged 
the streets and gathered in pale and whispering knots in the 
squares; spreading ineredible rumors of treason and ruin ; 
dreading unknown terrors of bloodshed and conflagration ; 
distrustful every man of his eo communicating terrible 
portents, Women with dishevelled hair, many with their 
infants in their arms, bronght the noisy shrillness of feminine 
alarm into the publie ways, and with their tears and prayers 
increased the general confusion and embarrassment. Well 
might Cicero anticipate with dread a pewerful and well- 
directed blow upon this weak and disjointed body-politic. 
The universal corruption served also to intreduce an additional 
element of danger. Cicero could not hope for mueh time to 
organize the means of resistanee. Catitine was to be the 
attacking party, and it lay in his option to make the attack 
in a few days, nay almost in a few hours, and he was ne dila- 
tory trifle. And upon the result of this first struggle hung 
too probably the fate of the entire contest; for upon the first 
symptom of treasonable success it could not be doubted that 
an universal uprising of disorderly and lawless masses would 
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quickly, utterly and irretrievably overwhelm the compara- 
tively insigniticant numbers of the friends of order. In a 
prompt success which might prevent his enemies from acquir- 
ing the dangerous knowledge of their own strength, lay his 
only hopes of safety. Lis plan for the critical emergency 
was that his colleague Antony, with what military force he 
could collect at a day’s notice, should move at once towards 
Fesule, before the forees there should be recruited to their 
extreme capacity ; while he himself would continue his efforts 
for the preservation of the city. Might the Immortal Gods 
help his plans, for in his single self lay but doubtful salvation ! 

Dut at this “eleventh hour” an unexpected assistance came 
to his aid. In the chain of treason, falsehood and conspiracy 
the last link had not yet passed through his fingers. Still 
another treachery within treachery, dissimulation in the bowels 
of dissimulation, was to give arms to the weak and prop the 
tottering cause of virtue. The Gauls were traditionary ene- 
mies of the Romans—a nation that was not yet fully Fubdued, 
and was destined ever to be a restless and a poisoned thorn 
in the side of the Universal Republic. The Ambassadors of 
the Gallic nation of the Allobroges were at this time on the 
point of departing from Rome to carry home the peremptory 
refusal of the Roman Senate to their request for a merciful 
commutation of the heavy public and private debt with which 
the avarice and extortion of Roman proconsuls had over- 
whelmed their people. In addition to the instinctive national 
animosity, this legation were now further exasperated by this 
last hardship. The conspirators were well aware of the great 
assistance both in deed and repute which their undertaking 
would have were it backed by the formidable alliance of a 
nation of warriors. The insinuating Catiline undertook the 
task of persuasion. With the skill of an ancient Egyptian 
embalmer he extracted their brains through their ears; they 
were spell-bound in presence of the fascinations of the eye 
and tongue of genius; and the glittering propositions of the 
seducer met their ready acquiescence. But solitude and 
reflection brought riper counsel. They trembled perhaps at 
the criminality of the design, and certainly at the apparent 
inadequacy of the means to the result. Their own national 
experience did not encourage them to hold the power of ome 
in such light estimation; nor could they easily conceive of 
her overthrow by a band of reckless libertines and ruined 
gamesters. Accordingly, before it was too late, they sought 
the path of safety and cautiously disburdened themselves of 
their dangerous secret to one Q. Fabius Sanga. The news 
was at once communicated to Cicero; and that subtle states- 
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man bade them still assume with their would-be allies the 
guise of friendship, learning further of their plans until some 
opportune piece of information should leave the game in his 
own hands. The legates played this role of dissimulation with 
masterly skill, and even procured, under pretext of a testi- 
monial and confirmation to their fellow-countrymen, of their 
own truthfulness when they should disclose the project at 
home, a pregnant document, wherein, under the very hands 
and seals of the unsuspicious conspirators, the entire plot lay 
as in a nutshell—a savage paper whose hellish paragraphs of 
burnings, slaughter, rapes and sacrilege ought appropriately 
to have been written in blood. Soon the night was set when 
the ambassadors, with certain emissaries of the plot, bearing 
important missions to divers posts in Italy, should leave the 
city. This was the moment for the dictator to act. With 
excellent promptness every man whose signature stood upon 
the legation’s paper was arrested ; and an ambuscade headed 
by two prietors waylaid and secured the departing party of 
the Allobroges and their comrades. Cicero had seized a 
valuable prize. Could he maintain his hold and avoid a rescue, 
he had decapitated the urban rebellion, and might disregard 
the convulsive twitching of the nerveless body which remained 
in freedom. The better to cling to these captures he at once 
summoned the Senate to meet in the Temple of Concord, and 
laid before them the whole affair in its latest developments. 
The invaluable document of the Gauls left no room for the 
question of innocence ; and the venerable and grateful mag- 
nates straightway voted to their preserver the thanks of the 
Republic, and to the Allobroges and the prietors appropriate 
rewards. ‘The captives they allotted to certain of their own 
members whom they made responsible for their safe custody 
—a perilous charge, one would think. 

‘Lhen Cicero, going out into the Forum, mounted the public 
Rostra, and poured forth his overflowing soul to the assembled 
and enthusiastic people. No moment perhaps in the great 
orator’s life was happier than this one. Anxieties and further 
efforts flitted in the background of his reflections; but the 
sombre shadows fell not upon the present, wherein gambolled 
in the sunshine of popular glory, the complaisant satisfaction 
of the self-conscious nation’s preserver. Ilis address was a 
smooth and honeyed flow of self-gratulation, and admiring 
thousands who have since read it have greatly marvelled at 
the magnitude of the man. The general benefactor with 
sweet interludes of charming modesty lauded his own bene- 
faction to the very skies. Cicero was not the man to hide his 
light under a bushel; and he certainly had now done a great 
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and glorious deed. The Romans ought to have made the 
heavens resound with rapturous applause; yet it cannot but 
be amusing to see with what studied care the popular idol 
gave the rescued people the signal for the cheer, and sedu- 
lously fanned the smoke of the incense into his delighted 
nostrils. Ile was indeed the Saviour of the State, and he 
scrupled not to attend in person to the job of telling 
the people so, that there might be no possibility of their be- 
sotted minds failing of the clear preception. Yet it must be 
allowed that he told only the literal truth, and with a cour- 
teous recognition of the claims of modesty, to which ostenta- 
tiously, deferentially and frequently he bowed very low. 

In the city treason was shackled fast by these arrests. The 
few who might be deemed equal to the task and functions of 
leadership were enmeshed, and none were left to fill their va- 
cant places. The city was agitated for a day or two, as was 
natural, by rumors of violent plots and intended risings. But 
the temporary panics came to nought. They were but the 
quiverings of the headless trunk of conspiracy settling into 
cold death. The fellowship of villainy crambled apart like a 
house shaken by an earthquake, and Rome had only the ex- 
ternal foe to dread. Towards Fesule, where in the camp of 
Manlius still raged in delirious fury the arch-traitor, the in- 
stigator, the father of the whole, the attention of all was now 
anxiously turned. 

One matter, however. of some interest remains to be dis- 
posed of before we reach the battle-tield, which the Senate 
managed with laudable celerity. This was the castigation of 
the miserable patricides who were now in the official clutches. 
There was no difliculty in fastening conviction upon them, for 
those who could betray their country were quite capable of 
betraying each other. Voltureius first turned states evidence 
and made liberal confessions; and the next day one Tarquin- 
lus, moved by his compeer’s prudent example, came and did 
likewise. He however went too far, for he gave the name of 
the rich and influential Crassus. This disclosure startled the 
Senate. They cither honestly diseredited or they dared not 
appear to give it credence; whilst Crassus himself, very glad 
to leave a sinking ship, behaved with wily discretion. 
So the unfortunate Tarquin, having quite overshot the 
mark, was remanded to custody as a bearer of false witness. 
In the discussion as to the nature of the punishment, the origi- 
nal incentive in all minds was towards death. But Julius 
Cresar rising, uttered a long oration, counselling the milder 
measure of life-long imprisonment; he urged many and 
specious reasons; and his address, as recorded by Sallust, is 
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perhaps the first plea upon record opposing capital punish- 
ment asa matter of principle.* It was an able appeal. But 
Caesar was halfsuspected of adegree of complicity or atleast mis- 
prision in the plot itself; and was moreover notoriously striving 
to gain the popular favor by a general mild courteousness, by 
making no man his enemy, and as many as possible his frie nds : 
his ambition was already recognized. Of course such facts 
militated strongly against him, and in their aid ¢ came the en- 
ergetic tongue of that stern old Roman, Cato the Censor, like 
one risen from the dead of ancient Republican days. T! 1is 

rid mnoralist, severe to himself, severe to others, whom none 
hal ever detected in venial transgression, the apostle of un- 
wavering inexorable justice, was looked upon with unusual 
awe and respect in this servile era of the decadence of virtue, 
independence and manliness. He answered Cyesar in a forei- 
ble harangus, speaking as none less faultless would have 
dared to speak, demanding no temporizing with sin, but the 
prompt infliction of that excessive retaliation which so hein- 
ous a crime merited, as well for its intrinsie iniquity as for 
the sake of aterrible warning to the dissolute and treasonable 
of future times. Cicero showed his usual bland anxiety to 
offend neither faction, but he was understood to incline towards 
severity, or more properly justice. Cesar was overruled 
and the Senate passed the decree of “ Death.” In the prison 
there was a subterranean cell called the *Tullian Chamber,” 
into whose unclean, noisome and dank recesses the light of day 


* Regarded in any light—no matter what may have been the motive of it— 


Cesar’s speech on this occasion was a noble effort. Cicero himself, or indeed 
any other orator, has left us no oration in which philosophy aud eloquence are 
more happily blended. Ina a word, it might well be called perfect both in its 
spirit and form, were it not for its ignoring the immortality of the soul. “ Omnes 
homines,” says the great Cesar, rising in his place in the Senate-house, “ patres 
conscripti, qui de rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio, amicitia, ira, atque misericor- 


} 


dia vacuos esse decet. Haud faeilé animus verum providet, ubi illa officiunt ; 
neque quisquam omnium lubidini simul et usui paruit. Ubi intenderis ingenium, 
valet: Si lubicdo possidet, ea dominatur, animus nihil valet: Magna mihi copia 


eat memorandi, es atres conscri ipti, qui reges, aut qui populi, ira, aut misericordia 
impulsi, malé consuluerint: sed ea malo dicere, que majores nostri contra lubi- 
dinem animi sui, rect? atque ordine fecére. . .. De pena, possum equidem 
dicere id quod res habet; in luctu, atque miseriis mortem #rumnarum requiem, 


non cruciatum, esse ; eam cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere ; ultra neque cura, 
neque gaudi> locum esse. Sed, per Deos immortales, quariobrem in sententiam 
non addicisti, uti prids verberibus in eos animadverterc tu An, quia lex Porcia 
vetat? At alie leges item condemnatis civibus, non animam er.pi, sed exsilium 
permitti jubent. An quia gravius est verberari, q' lim necari? Quid autem 
acerbum, aut nimis grave est in homines tanti facinoris convictos? Sin, quia 
levius est; qui convenit in minore negotio legem = rvare, cim eam in majore 
neglexeris? At enim quis reprehendet, quod ia parrividas reipublice decretum 
erit? Tempus, dies, fortuna, cujus lubido gentibus moderatur [lis merito ac- 
cidet, quicquid evenerit : caterum vos, patres conscripti, quid in alios statuatis, 


considerate. Omnia mala exempla ex bonis initiis orta sunt: sed, ubi imperium 
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never penetrated. In this miserable dungeon, with toads, 


snakes and loathsome vermin for their companions, these 
ruined sons of luxury and nobility were, after brief contine- 
ment, garroted by the common executioner. 

When all this ominous news reached Catiline, that able 
leader saw at once that the game was up for the present in 
the everlasting walls of Rome and probably throughout all 
Italy ; and he used all expedition to gain the toot of the moun- 
tain ranges and to sknik rapidly beneath the shadow of the 
Appennines into Gaul, where his sanguine spirit still anticipa- 
ted assistance. But Metellus Celer, by happy instinct antici- 
pating precisely this movement, brought his forces rapidly 
into the rugged country through which Catiline’s troops must 
pass. Thus he occupied vantage-ground ; and Catiline found 
himself in a cul-de-sac between Celer, the mountains, and in 
his rear the Consul Antonius with a second army. Of the 
evils he chose that which seemed the least, and turned upon 
the pursuing Antonius to give him battle. Sallust puts into 
his mouth such a speech as it might be natural for the des 
perate outlaw to make to his desperate companions upon the 
eve of decisive contlict. In life there was no hope for them 
gave in victory ; no merey was in store for the universal vil- 
lains; never was there a more unavoidable alternative of con- 
quest or death.* The criminal host prepared with savage fe- 
ad ignaros, aut minis bonos pervenit, novum illud exemplum ab dignia, et 
idoncis, ad indignos, et non idoneos transfertur.” “ Conscript fathers, it becomes 
all who deliberate concerning doubtful things to be free from hatred, friend- 
ship, anger and pity. The mind does not easily perceive truth where those things 
obstruct it. Neither can any one obey passion and utility at the same time. When 





we apply the understanding it prevails; if passion takes possession it rules; the 
mind then avails nothing. Conscript fathers, I have many examples to adduce in 
proof of what kings and peoples have been impelled to in turn by anger and 
pity. (Ilere he proceeds to give historical instances.) It is likewise to be 
provided for by you that the wickedness of Publius Lentulus: and the rest 
may not prevail more with you than your own dignity, and that you may not 
consult your a ger more than your character. ° ° ° Most of those who 


have expressed their opinions before me have bewailed the misfortune of the 
Republic in fine language, and they have enumerated what might be the cruelties 
of war; what might befall the conquered; virgins and boys to be dragged 
away: children to be torn away from the embrace of parents: mothers of fami- 
lies to suffer whatever the conquerors might please: temples and houses to be 
pillaged : slaughter, burnings to be made: lastly, all places to be filled with 
arms, dead bodies, gore and gricf. But in the name of the immortal gods whither 
does that speech tend? (When he comes to speak against the death penalty he 
becomes more and more eloquent and impetuous; but as already intimated, he 
denies the immortality of the soul.) Indeed, I can say of punishment what the 
thing imports ; that death is a rest from toils, not atorture in grief and miseries ; 
that there is no place beyond it for care, neither for joy."—Sac.vst, De Catilina. 

* The best critics are of opinion that if the speech here alluded to is not 
given by the historian exactly as it was spoken by Catiline, the thoughts and 
arguments are essentially the same—a fact which would prove by itself that the 
great couspirator was an orator as well asa soldier. We quote an extract from 
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rocity for a contest which seemed indeed by no means hope- 
less. In their midst they bore a satanic emblem, the Cimbric 
Eagle of the bloody Marius. That they might all partake of 
equal peril, even the leaders dismounted to mingle in the fray 
on foot. The fight was as terrible as it could not avoid being. 
Manlius on the right and Fesulanus on the left were slain 
early, but there seemed no need of generals in the hand-to- 
hand struggle, and their men fought the none less fiercely. 
Catiline in the centre performed prodigies of mighty valor. 
Success being doubtful in the quivering scales; whilst he per- 
formed the double duties of commander and soldier, detect- 
ing with his quick eye every necessity, meeting with ready 
energy every emergency ; with voice and deed he encouraged 
the flagging, if any such might be, filled the wounded with 
the vigor of the well, and as if by individual effort stemmed 
the hostile tide of battle. The Roman commander, thus final- 
ly reduced to play his trump card, played it well and boldly. 
At the head of the przetorian cohort he made a fierce onslaught 
against the centre of the insurgent line. The undisciplined 
trogps were broken; the day was decided. Catiline recog- 
the original, adding a translation for the benefit of those who may not be 
sufficiently familiar with the language of Sallust to be able to appreciate its 


manifold beauties. ‘Noes pro patria, pro libertate, pro vita certamus ; illis super- 
vacaneum est pro potentia paucorum pugnare. Quo audacius aggredimini, 
memores pristine virtutis. Licuit vobis cum summa turpitudine in exsilio wtatem 


agere, potuistis nonnulli Rome, amissis bonis, alienas opes expectare ; quia illa 
feda, atque intoleranda viris videbantur, hae sequi decrevistis. Si hae relinquere 
vultis, audacia opus est. Nemo, nisi victor, pace bellum mutavit. Nam in fuga 
galutem sperare, tum arma, quis corpus tegitur, ab hostibus avertere, ea verd 
dementia est. Semper in pralio iis maximum est periculum, qui maximeé timent: 
audacia pro muro habetur, Cum vos considero, milites, et cum facta vestra wxs- 
timo, magna me spes victoria tenet. Animus, wtas virtus vestra me hortantur: 
preterea necessitudo, que etiam timidos fortes facit. Nam, multitudo hostium 
he circumvenire queat, prohibent angusti@ loci. Quod si virtuti vestre fortuna 
inviderit, cavete, ne inulti animam amittatis; neu capti potius sicuti pecora, 
trucidemini, quam virorum more pugnantes, cruentam atque luctuosam victoriam 
hostibus relinquatis.” ‘* We contend for our country, for our liberty, for our 
lives ; it is useless for them to fight for the benefit of a few. Therefore, mind- 
ful of your ancient valor, attack them the more boldly. It was lawful for you to 
epend your life in exile with the utmost baseness; some of you have had an 
opportunity of looking on—your property having been lost—at the wealth of 
others at Rome; because those things did not seem foul and intolerable to men, 
you have resolved to follow my interests. There is need of boldness if you are 
disposed to carry out your resolves. No one save a conqueror can change war 
into peace ; for to hope for safety in flight, to turn away from the enemy the 
armor with which the body is covered—that is, indeed, madness. Ze greatest 
danger in battle is always to those who fear most; boldness is accounted fora 
wall. Soldiers, when I consider you and estimate your achievements great hopes 
of victory possess me. Your spirit, age and valor encourage me; moreover, 
necessity, which makes even cowards brave. The defiles of the place will pre- 
vent the enemy from surrounding us. But if fortune will have envied your 
valor, beware lest unrevenged you may lose life; nor taken be slaughtered like 
cattle, rather than fighting like men you may leave a bloody aud mouruful victory.” 
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nised the inevitable ruin; and true to his desperate nature he 
lunged into the midst of his foes, cleaving himself a bloody 
cai until far in the heart of the hostile array many wounds 
oppressed him; he fell and yielded up his iniquitous soul amid 
the carnage and the slaughter for which he was especially to 
answer. Ilis followers, though broken and conquered, would 
not flee. They were no less savagely determined than their 
leader. They gave no quarter, took not a single prisoner, but 
fought and killed hand-to-hand in grim contest till every man 
of them tell covering with his body the spot whereon he had 
stood and with all his wounds in front. The battle was an 
extermination. The Rebellion was dead. 

It had been a wholesome purging for Rome. Plenty of 
evil indeed remained behind; the rapid decay of virtue re- 
ceived but a temporary check. Still, ere the final dissolution 
the gorgeous though fallacious brillianey of Juliusand Augustus 
Cresar was to intervene, and Roman destiny, uninterrupted by 
60 violentadeath, was torun its course through protracted deeay, 
till like the Rhine losing itself in the sand-plains at its mouth, 
it was impossible to say precisely when the name aud empire 
of ancient Rome actually ceased to be. 





Arr. V.—1. F. G. Nlopstock’s Sémmtliche Werke. Firgdngunzen 
durch Biographie, Briefwechsel und Ve rschir lene. Beit- 
TUde. 3 Biinde. ( The Collected Works he S pple ments of 
Biography, Corre spond Ce and Misecllane 148 Contribu- 
tions. 3 vols.) Von IlermMann Scuniepiin, Stutgart. 
1863. 

3. Vie de Klopstock. Par M. Dorenrtnc. Weimer. 

3. Hlopstock’s Oden und Elegien, de. (Wlopstock’s Odes and 
Elegies, ce.) 

4. La Lette rature Poetique de CAL magne depuis Klopstock 
et Lessing, Par M. Gevzer. Leipsig. 


5. Ucher Klopstock’s Wesen und Wirken. Von Dr. Lucas. 


Fawr is much more influenced by accident than even the 
most thoughtful generally suppose. It may be doubted whether 
those who become famous under favorable circumstances are 
more numerous than those whose merits are overlooked, or 
depreciated under unfavorable circumstances. Time, how- 
ever, will vindicate the truth sooner or later, distinguishing 
the genuine from the fictitious, so that the most careless cannot 
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mistake one from the other. But there are too many instances 
in which merit dies, or is destroyed before its value can be 
appreciated. Many a priceless manuscript has been lost to 
the world as many a diamond has been thrown into the sea, 
because it did not fall into hands which could distinguish it, 
notwithstanding its rough exterior, from a common stone. 
The time it takes to assign a literary work its true rank is 
long, or short, in proportion as its merits are more or less 
striking and obvious, and in proportion as its author, or the 
peculiar character of the work itself has awakened prejudices 
against it, or in its favor. 

It is now one hundred and forty years since Fredrick 
Gottlieb Klopstock was born, in the Abbey of Quedlingburg, 
an obscure town in North Saxony ; his works have been trans- 
lated into all the principal languages of Europe ; but he is 
yet but little known either in this country or in England, and 
this little is rather adverse than favorable to his fame. This 
is not true of any other country. The cultivated classes read 
his works with avidity, especially his Odes, more than a cen- 
tury ago, in Italy, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, France,* &e. 
In England, too, he has had his admirers; but his countrymen 
wished not only to compare him to Milton, but in many in- 
stances claimed that his ‘Messiah’ is superior to ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Ilere, at the outset, we have the secret of the compar- 
atively little favor with which Klopstock has been received 
by English readers. We have no intention, however, of seek- 
ing to justify the German view of the relative merits of Milton 
and Klopsteck; nay, we confess we prefer ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
to the * Messiah,’ and think Milton a greater poet than Klop- 
stock. Lut we hold that the latter too is a great poet, and 
that he would have been entitled to that character had he 
written nothing but his Odes; while no unprejudiced critic 
capable of forming an intelligent opinion on the subject would 
deny that the * Messiah,’ with all its faults, possesses true 
epic grandeur. 

It is because we think that works of this class ought to be 
read, and that none can read them without profit, that we 
have chosen Klopstock as the subject of our present article. 
If we can remove the smallest portion of the prejudices enter- 


* “Who,” asks La Harpe, “has bestowed more eulogies on the genius of 
Klopstock (than the French), on the wit and taste of Wieland, on the Fables of 
Gellert, and of Lessing?” Speaking of Goethe’s Werther, on the next page the 
same writer observes, ** On assure que toutes les productions de cet écrivuin ont le 
plus grand suceés dans son pays, et que c'est, apres Klopstoek, le plus grand 
ginie de Allemagne.’—Cours de Litterature. Par J.T. La Harpe. ‘ome XIV., 
pp- 383-4. 
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tained against him, and induce even half a dozen of intelli- 
gent re 1 ‘s to do him justice by a careful perusal, we shall 
consider our paius fully requited. Nor is it necessary to be 
acquainted with German in order to read Klopstock. There 
is at least one English translation—in blank verse—of the 
* Messiali’—that published in London in 1824—which, although 
by no means perfect, is as satisfactory as translations generally 
are; and as for the author’s Odes there are scarcely any of 
them of which there are not several English versions, 

The chief complaint against Klopstock is that he is too 
fond of sacrificing sense to sound ; in =o r words, that when 
he tries to be sublime he is more likely to be eae tase In 
proof of this many ar agg are extracted ges his works, 
which wins considered by themselves seem, and sometimes 
really are, very different from what ae ‘be regarded as 
sublime in an original English poem; at least more words are 
used than an English author could venture to use in expressing 
thes same idea. But it is not fair to judge German authors by 
English rules. Not only arethetwo languages entirely different, 
but all the modes of thought of those who speak them. The 
English are a practical matter-of-fact people, and they express 
themselves accordingly ; the Germans are dreamy and imagin- 
ative, and heavy and phlegmatic withal, and their language is 
marked by the same characteristics. We have no more right 
to expect that the Germans should express themselves as we 
do, than we have that the Persians, the Hindoos or any other 
people should do so. If it takes ten words to make a German 
understand what would be rendered sufficiently intelligible 
to an Englishman, an American or a Frenchman by five, 
it would ™ a defect on the part of the German not to 
use the former number; and the same remark will apply 
to imagery or figurative language. But let us see whether 
Klopstock is so much at fault as he is represented, even 
when tried by the same rules which we all profess to 
regard as those marking the true standard of taste. Thus, 
for example, there is no expression in all his writings more 
frequently quoted by his detractors than the beginning of 
his description of the Creation, which may be rendered 
thus: 





“God moved full of a thousand times a thousand thoug!its, holding in 
his right hand a thousand times a thousand lives.”*—Messiah, vi. 505. 
This, indeed, may seem pompous rather than sublime, when 
considered apart from the context; but they are not the best 


* “ Ercing voll tausend mahl tausend Gedanken, 
Tausendmal tausend Leben in seiner Reclite versammelt.” 
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critics who find fault with it on this ground; they are those, 
on the contrary, who while laying claim to superior taste and 
judgment show that they are not acquainted with their own 
recognised models. Need we : say that our best critics look to 
Homer as the true model in Epic poetry, and that they are 


right in doing so? Yet we find in the /7/vd many such ex- 


mention one: and we select that in the fifth book where the 
poet tells us that “ Brazen Mars roared as much as indeed 
nine ov ten thousand men roar in war, joining the strife of 
battle. And then fear seized both upon the terrified Greeks 


Now it will hardly be denied that this is as bold an hyperbole 
as that used by Klopstock, and it has received the sanction of 
the most judicious critics as not at all extravagant, but 
entirely in keeping with the circumstances that called it forth. 
Pope 1 sae he those who would find fault that the voice is not 
human but that of a deity. Then if Ilomer was justified in 
speaking of Mars as we have seen on the ground of his being 
a deity, how much more should we justify Klopstock, since 
his hyperbole is given as the language of the Creator? Virgil 
tells us, in some of his most majestic lines, that Polyphemus, a 
mere mortal, shook the whole island of Sicily, and made the 
deepest caverns ¢ { Aftna roar with his cries. Ile also makes 
frequent use of such expressions as s¢¢ ore locutu cst (thus she 
spoke with her mouth); but no intelligent critic would ven- 
ture to allege on this account that the Mantuan Dard is so 


who are frothy themse lves, and void of taste: for this is what 
their pre 
to know 


prejudice is aot to English critics ; a similar feeling is 
entertained by Italians on similar grounds; that is, because 


Gerusalemime Liberata. UWence it is that we tind Fuseli use 
such language as the following: 


pressions as that just quoted from Klopstock. Sutlice it to 


and the Trojans, so greatly bellowed Mars insatiate of war.”* 


thy and inflated as to be fit only for the perusal of those 
u lices, already a Iluded to, hs ave le d th ose ag ho ought 
etter to say he the author of the ‘ Messiah. 

It would be unjust, however, to allege that this sort of 


Klopstock is occasionally compared to Tasso, the author of 


‘Who is it that will dare to tell me that that ecntinual bawling out 








pe i! Lord!’ however pious, is poetry?) “Tis inuages, those images, 
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tions, partial, local, and individual too, please only a few persons at cer- 
tain times, and in certain places; all others they merely confuse.”* 

But Fuseli does not confine himself to general remarks. He 
attacks Klopstock both in prose and poetry, especially in those 
parts of his ‘ Messiah’ which are suggestive of comparisons 
with certain passages in the ‘Gerusalemme’ of Tasso. It is in 
vain he is reminded by much abler critics than himself that if 
there were not something more than mere words and sound in 
the poetry of Klopstock, that it would not make the Germans 
of all classes weep like children. This Fuseli disposes of in the 
usual style of a special pleader, by insinuating that these good 
Teutons weep over the ‘ Messiah’ only because they are 
womanish in that respect: 

“The facultas lacrymateria, he says, this beauty-plaster of German 
poetry, from Klopstock's soaring elevation down to Dusch—these teles- 
copized eyes, unnameable looks, and the whole theological hermaphrodit- 
ism, are rags more perishable than the paper on which they are printed. 
Feel, if you wiil, such things, but feel them for yourself. Limagined that 
{ felt them also when I was a child; but to drum them up publicly before 
others is sheer impertinence.” 

This is strong language from such a source ; but how frequently 
do the greatest men despise the noblest efforts of each other. 
As an instance of this it is sufficient to mention the low esti- 
mation in which Homer was held by Plato, who regarded him 
as a mere imitator,+ and that he was honest and conscientious 
in his estimate none will doubt. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
although a pupil of Plato, not only admired Homer as a poet, 
but held him to be a model in philology, in philosophy, in 
short in all intellectual productions whose object is to afford 
entertainment and delight. At all events, before we attach 
too much importance to the criticisms of Fuseli on Klopstock 
it will be well to bear in mind that he has been almost equally 
severe on Milton. “I have never met an Englishman yet,” 
he says in his correspondence with Heinrich Merck, “ who 
could honestly say that he had performed the feat of reading 
even six books of ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ true I have gone farther 
myself, but with extraordinary effort, and I cannot say that 
I am a half dozen ideas, if an idea at all, the better 
for my pains in that regard.” Probably no other educated 
man, not to mention a man of genius, in all Italy, or indeed 
anywhere else, would deliberately place on record such esti- 
mates of two such men as Milton and Klopstock. Most other 
Italian writers—nay, indeed, all with whose views on the sub- 
ject we are acquainted—speak in very different terms of the 

* Briefe an Johann Heinrich Merck, 1835, p. 58. 

¢ See the Republic of Plato. Book X., c. iii. iv. 
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two poets; although we do not know any who do not rank 
Tasso far above either, while they are almost unanimous in 
assigning a still higher rank to Dante—namely, a rank second 
only to that of Virgil. But no other people dislike German 
literature more than the French; this has been always the 
case; yet Klopstock has always been popular in France. 
Even in the time of the Revolution three different translations 
of his principal works were made into French. This fact 
would show by itself that he was extensively read by a people 
than whom none have a greater horror of what is forced, or 
bombastic. But Coleridge tells us in his Biographia Literaria 
that the French Republic made him a present no less valuable 
or less expressive of admiration and esteem than a golden 
crown. But we have, on the same authority, what does still 
more honor to the author of the ‘Messiah’: ‘“ But” says 
Coleridge, “ when French liberty metamorphosed herself into 
a fury, he sent back these presents with a Palinodia, declaring 
his abhorrence of their proceedings ; and since then has been, 
perhaps, more than enough anti-Gallican—I mean, that in his 
just contempt and detestation of the crimes and follies of the 
Revolutionists, he suffers himself to forget, that the Revoln- 
lion itself is a process of Divine Providence ; and that as the 
folly of men is the wisdom of God, so are their iniquities 
instruments of his goodness.” 

But let us see what was Klopstock before he had been so 
widely known at home and abroad as to be deemed worthy 
of so much criticism, both adverse and favorable. It is but 
justice to our author to bear iy mind that when he first wrote, 
the character of German literature was very low, if indeed it 
could be said to have a character at all; for he was the first 
to attract attention to it. Even Wieland was nine years his 
junior ; he was in his twentieth year when Goethe was born ; 
and he was more than thirty years the senior of Schiller. So 
far as is known he was of humble birth. His father had 
eleven children, of whom he was the eldest. If this family 
had all the necessaries of life—a fact which seems very ques- 
tionable—they had little if any of its luxuries. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent young Klopstock from being sent to 
college in his sixteenth year. We are not informed as to what 
proficiency he had previously made; but he was not long in 
college “under an able tutor” before he became familiar 
with the Greek, Latin, French, and Danish languages. 

Nor did he occupy his time at college solely in reading and 
study. In his eighteenth year he admired Virgil so much that 
because he wrote pastorals before he attempted his greater 
work, heresolyed to do the same. He hadscarcely been a year 
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in college when he determined to write an epic; but he had 
considerable trouble in deciding on what he thought a suit- 
able subject. First, he sought for a hero in German history. 
At one time he was just ready to commence with the Emperor 
Henry I., surnamed the Fowler, as his hero; but under the 
advice of his tutor, Prof. Freytag, who was a pious man, he 
turned his attention to theology. Not however until he had 
made himself perfectly familiar with the Greek and Latin. 
In 1745 he went to the University of Jena, then one of the 
most famous institutions in Europe. Ie only remained one 
year at Jena; but althongh he made considerable progress in 
his studies he found sufficient time during his stay to write 
three cantos of the ‘Messiah.’ Early in 1746 he removed to 
Leipsie, where he soon presented the editor of a periodical 
called ‘ Bremen Contributions,’ some odes he had written two 
years previously. The odes were immediately published, and 
as proinptly they attracted so much attention that the author 
became famous in the course of one month. The warm en- 
couragement which he thus received naturally emboldened 
him to publish all he had ready of the ‘ Messiah ;’ and accord- 
ingly ten cantos of the work were soon before the public, and 
they were read by the cultivated classes from one end of 
Germany to the other. All agreed that whatever faults the 
work had, it was imbued with the true classic spirit. Bodmer, 
who published a periodical at Zurich, in Switzerland, was so 
delighted with all he had seen of the ‘Messiah’ that he im 
mediately invited the author to his place. Klopstock accepted 
the invitation in 1750. Bodmer made him such offers to induce 
him to become a contributor and assistant, as his limited cir- 
cumstances would permit; these too he accepted and immedi- 
ately set to work, intending, as he tells us himself, to spend 
his life with the good and congenial Bodmer. But he had 
been in his new position only a few months when his writings 
attracted the attention of Baron Bernstorff, the Danish minis- 
ter, who procured him an invitation from the King, his 
master, with assurances of such a pension as would render 
him independent. This he felt to be a flattering offer; yet 
he was quite willing to remain with Bodmer atasalary which 
was scarcely suflicient to procure him the necessaries of life ; 
but his friend was too generous to permit him to remain. 
Nor did Bodmer forget the noble self-denial thus evinced 
by the young poet, but continued to do all in his power forever 
after to do justice to the genius of his friend. Even the 
enthusiastic Gleim, known as Klopstock’s Boswell, scarcely 
took more pains to collect every fact calculated to shed any 
light on the intellectual characteristics of the author of the 
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‘Messiah’ than did the faithful, generous Bodmer. Thus, it isthe 
latter who tells us that “ When Klopstock approached to man- 
hood, the pathetic passages took the same strong hold on his 
heart, as the glittering and magnificent images had before 
taken on his fancy. A promise that fallen man should find 
mercy drew tears from his eyes; a trace of the immortality 
of the soul threw him into a transport of gratitude. Religion 
did not remain a mere speculation of the brain ; it was a clear 
view of the greatness and glory of the Messiah; it was the 
pure feeling of love and grateful adoration. From this turn 
of mind sprung a style of writing full of poetry, before he had 
ever seen a verse, or knew anything of prosody. Ile was a 
poet, while neither he nor his father suspeeted it. I have 
seen a letter which he wrote before he had attained his 
seventeenth year, to a youth of his own age, who seems to 
have been his only intimate acquaintance ; it contained the fol- 
lowing expressions: ‘ My friend! Image of my mind! whom 
an invisible Son of Heaven raises up with me to higher hopes 
than those of the human herd; dost thou look on the tender 
youth of our friendship with that cheerful eye, which makes 
the innocence of youthful days clondless, like the d: ays of etern- 
ity? What dost thou feel in the expressions wherewith thy 
noble heart consecrates to thy friend more than merely a verbal 
friendship? Let us so ennoble it by the rectitude of our 
minds, that He who pours down his blessings from heaven, 
may look down with pleasure on it.’” 

Not only was the poet’s reception at Copenhagen all he 
could have expected ; but the friendship and esteem evinced 
towards him by the King increased from year to year until he 
becameanoldman. Wishing to return to Llamburgh in 1771, he 

was ap pointe “l Danish legate to that city ; and soon after he 
was appointed counsellor to the margrave ‘of Baden, a position 
which secured him another pension. The two prinees who 
thus favored Klopstock with their friendship and patronage 
were indeed not the wealthiest, or most illustrious ; but they 
had no superiors in their day as men of culture ¢ and taste; for 
be it remembered that the Duke of Saxe Weimer, the friend 
and patron of Goethe, Schiller and Wieland, had not yet 
begun to distinguish himself as the Macsnas which he eub- 
sequently became. 

Before making any further observations on the estimation 
in which Klopstock was held as a poet at home and abroad, 
it will be well to consider what was the basis of this estima- 
tion. We have already seen that eminent eritics have spoken 
of his writings in the most contemptuous language, but we 
have yet given no specimens of those writings trom which 
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the unprejudiced reader could judge for himself. All we can 
give within the limits of one paper is not much; and even 
this little is not such as we should select under more favor- 
able circumstances. When brevity is essential, as in the pre- 
sent case, such extracts must be chosen as can be most easily 
separated from the context, or pieces that are short in them- 
pe a and it is but rarely if ever that these do justice to the 
genius of Klopstock. But before we meddle at all with his 
Odes it will be necessary to say a word or two of his love for 
the female sex, for we find its influence pervading his whole 
writings, especially his Odes. Ilis best effusions are un- 
doubtedly those inspired by the ladies, although strangely 
enough they gave lim no love in return, save in one instance— 
that of Miss Moller, the lady he married; and even her affee- 
tion for him is believed to have been little if anything warmer 
than friendship. Miss Schmidt, the sister of his fellow-student, 
was his first love. He was introduced to her in 1748 by her 
brother; and soon after he wrote to his friend Bodmer, whom 
he always made the depository of his most secret as well as most 
sacred thoughts. ‘ My soul,” he says, “ was struck by power- 
ful love ; love which is but faintly traced in my Odes, tor it was 
impossible to expressit.” He gives his reasons in a subse- 
quent letter for having permitted himself to be thus smitten. 
“She has a certain character of beauty,” he writes, * that 
distinguishes her from all others ; [ cannot otherwise describe 
it to you at present than by saying that it exactly corresponds 
with what I have said of her in my songs. Perhaps Laura, 
who so thirsted tor immortality, was like her.* Radicher 
belonged to this order of beauty, but she was not like her.” 
It need hardly be said that when speaking of Miss Schmidt 
in these high terms he had little doubt that she reciprocated 
his passion; but there is no evidence that she ever had any 
real affection for him. For a time she felt flattered, not so 


* The following description from his Ode on Petrarch and Laura was intended 
for Miss Schmidt :-— 


‘Youthfully fair was she,—unlike the troop 
Of light and rosy maids 
Who thoughtless bloom, in the transiliency 
Of nature, made in sport; 
Of feeling void, of mind, the omnipotent 
Triumphing look divine. 
Youthfully fair was she—her gestures all 
Spake her heart's heavenly frame— 
Oh! worthiest of immortality 
She steps in triumph forth, 
Fair as a festal day, serene as air, 
Simple as Nature's self,’ 
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much by his personal attentions and frequent visits as by the 
poetical effusions which she inspired, and the beauty and 
tenderness of which were admired by all. For the rest it 
would appear that she regarded his love as too Platonic ; in- 
deed there is reason to believe that this was the opinion of 
her whoie family, including her brother, who knew the poet 
best, and who used to call his overtures to his sister “ spiritual 
gallantry.” There was once a considerable coolness between 
the former fellow-students on account of some hints of this 
kind. They offended Klopstock, although he was afterwards 
convinced that the brother was right—that he knew Fanny 
wanted a man for her husband, rather than an angel, and that 
because he wished her to marry him he had suggested that 
his love might partake less of heaven and more of earth. 
Whether this does Miss Schmidt justice or not, may be qnes- 
tioned ; at all events, none will deny when sutticiently ac- 
quainted with Klopstock’s Odes, that her brother had some 
foundation for the charge of “spiritual gallantry.” Thus, for 
example, even in his Ode to God, written in 1748, he says 
quite as much of Fanny as he does of the Almighty to whom 
the poem is addressed. The following passage, brief as it is, 
will give an idea of the spirit in which it is written : 


“Thou Jehova 
Art named, but I am dust of dust! 
Dust, yet eternal! for the immortal soul 
Thou gav’st me, gav'st thou for eternity, 
Breath’dst into her, to form thy image, 
Sublime desires for peace and bliss— 
A thronging host! But one more beautiful 
Than all the rest, is as the queen of all— 
Of thee the last divinest image, 
The fairest, most attractive, . . Love! 
Thou feelest it, though as the Eternal One ; 
It fee rejoicing the high angels whom 
Thou mad'st celestial, . . . thy last image 
The fairest and divinest,—Love ! 
Deep within Adam’s heart thou plantedst it ; 
In his idea of perfection made, 
For him create, to him thou broughtest 
The mother of the human race. 
Deep also in my heart thou plantedst it! 
In my idea of perfection made, 
For me create, from me thou leadest 
Her whom my heart entirely loves. 
Tow'rds her my soul is all outshed, . . in tear3— 
My full soul weeps to stream itself away, 
Wholly in tears . . from me thou leadest 
Her whom I love, oh God! from me, 
—For so thy destiny, invisibly, 
Ever in darkness, works—far, far away, 
From my fond arms in vain extende i— 
But not away from my sad heart! 
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It matters little what the subject is upon which Klopstock 
writes an ode ; he is sure to devote at least a part of it to the 
glorification of woman. In proof of this we could quote any 
one of a dozen of his happiest effusions; but we must content 
ourselves with a brief extract or two taken from his ode enti- 
tled * The Lake of Zurich,” written in 1750: 


** Fair, Mother Nature, is the cunning pomp 
Bestrown o'er earth by thee ;—more fair the face 
That, radiant with the thought 
Of thy creation smiles! 
Come, from the glittering lake’s grape-clustered banks, 
Or hast thou soared again to heaven, oh, come! 
In the roseate ray that tints 
The evening zephyr’s wing, 
And teach my song to be like youth serene, 
Sweet joy! as thou—like the exulting life 
That leaps in youth, and yet 
Like feeling Fanny soft 
Already tar behind us Uto lay, 
At whose foot Zurich in the peaceful vale 
Rears freemen—manpny hills 
Vine-covered had fled by. 
Now the far Alp its silver brow unveiled, ° 
And the youth’s heart-pulse beat more tenderly, 
And his companion fair 
More eloquently wooed, 
Then Hirzel’s Daphne, worthy she the song, 
Sang ‘ Haller’s Doris ’—Hirzel loved by Kleist, 
And Gleim—and we youths sang, 
And felt, like Hagedorn. 


* > * * . 


Lovely the Wine that woos the feelings well 
To softer bliss, to interchange of thought, 
In the Socratic cup, 
Wreathed with the dewy rose ; 
That penetrates the heart, and wakes resolves 
The drunkard knows not, while exciting thought, 
And teaches scorn of all 
Unworthy of the wise! 
Fame’s silver voice with strong attraction charms 
The thrilling heart—and immortality 
Is a great thought, and worth 
The sweat of noble souls. 
To be to the fourth generation of 
Our children, with the tone of ecstaey, 
Oft mentioned by the name, 
Oft from the grave invoked ; 
Their gentle hearts to form, and thee, oh, Love? 
And thee, oh, holy Virtue! there diffuse ; 
By heaven! it is worth 
The sweat of noble souls! 
But sweeter, lovelier, more attractive still, 
Oh, fame! ona friend’s arm to prove a friend! 
And thus enjoy the life 
That might eternal be!” 
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The greatest compliment he can pay even to Nature, is to 
compare her to “feeling Fanny.” In writing to her brother 
in reference to the excursion on the Lake of Zurich, on which 
this ode is founded, the poet observes: “ Hirzel’s wife, a 
young woman with speaking blue eyes, who sings Haller’s 
‘Doris’ with incomparable pathos, was the queen of the 
party ; and J, of course, as occupying the post of honor, was 
expected to be her loyal knight. Unfortunately for the credit 
of my fidelity, there was in our party a Miss Schinz (the sis- 
ter of a very agreeable young man, who was also present), a 
black-eyed girl, who was the youngest and the prettiest of the 
group: at the first glance my heart beat with emotion, for I 
saw in her the exact counterpart of the girl who, in her thir- 
teenth year, had pledged herself to be mine.” Fanny is the 
one who had pledged herself to be his, but she might as well 
have pledged herself to the contrary. It was in vain that the 
poet offered to abandon the Muses and turn his attention to 
commercial affairs, in order to secure her confidence and good 
will. Ile speaks of this afterwards himself as “a proposal to 
which no other motive could have induced him to listen fora 
single moment.” Subsequently, when he obtained a pension 
of four hundred dollars, he applied te the lady once more, 
telling her that this would be permanent, and that, in addi- 
tion to what he would realize besides from his writings, it 
would be sufficient to secure them a comfortable livelihood. 
She made no reply for more than six weeks; and finally, 
when she did write, it was only in a eold, formal style. In 
the meantime Gleim received a letter from the lady’s brother, 
which contained the following significant remark: “ Klop- 
stock’s odes are incomparable—nothing surprises me so neu, 
as that a man susceptible of love, and so capable of describ- 
ing those delicious transports which produce in his soul @ sort 
of permanent delirium, hath hitherto Jailed to excite any cor- 
respondent emotions.” Gleim was too faithful to conceal this 
from his friend, whose eyes were at last opened. The con- 
sciousness that one whom he had so long and tenderly loved, 
cared nothing for him in return, plunged him into a deep 
melancholy. For weeks he did not leave his reo; but in- 
stead of evincing the least sympathy for him in his grief, 
“feeling Fanny” chose that very time to get married to a 
merchant at Eisenach. As if this was not sufficiently painful 
to Klopstock, the lady’s brother writes to Gleim soon after, to 
say that her husband “had not only sense and good humor, 
but a handsome person, and was consequently in possession 
of every requisite to make a reasonable, disercet woman happy.” 
No wonder that subsequently, when Goethe was reproached 
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for trifling with the feelings of those tender hearts whose affee- 
tions he gained, he used to say that he would never be a 
Klopstock in that respect. “IfI find,” he once said to Her- 
der, “that a pretty woman, possessed of yout h and eulture, 
has an affection for me, I do all I can to reciprocate that feel- 
ing; but I would not leave it in the power of the finest lady 
in Europe to boast to her husband, or to anybody else, that 
she had jilted me for seven years.” Nor is this the only in- 
stance in which Goethe was influenced in his conduct by 
Klopstock : we see the same influence pervading Werther 
nor is it ignored even in Faust, as every intelligent reader 
acquainted with both poets is well aware. Thus, * We moved 
to the window,” says Werther; “it thundered sideways, the 
glorious 1 _ came down in a refreshing pour, and a reviv- 
ing fragrance came floating up in all the fulness of a warm 
air. Shi gee: leaning on her elbow; her glance darted 
through theo landseape ; she looked to heaven andto me. I 
saw her eyes full of tears ; she laid her hand on mine and said— 
Kropsrock. I ree ollected the glorious ode which was in her 
thoughts, aud sank in the stream of emotion which she with 
this wate hword had caused to gush over me. I could restain 
myself no longer; but bending towards her hand I kissed it 
amid a flood of the most eestatie tears and looked up again to 
her eyes. Noble bard! would that in this my ment. thon 
hadst seen thy own apotheosis! And me! oh, never after this 
may | hear thy so often desecrated name coupled with what is 
common or profane.” Be it remembered that this is the 
language which Goethe, the most fastidious of critics, puts 
into the mouth of Werther, and that the person addressed is 
Charlotte, the young, sensitive, and beautiful wife of another 
man, whose happiness the poet destroyed. It is important to 
bear in mind, also, that both Charlotte and her husband were 
passionately fond of Klopstock ; a fondness in which Goethe 
sympathised to a considerable extent. 

sut fortunately, even in Klopstock’s time, all women were 
not like Fanny Schmidt. Just when he needed sympathy 
most he met with one who was entire ly worthy of him; her 
whom Cramer cal!s, with much truth, “ ‘Klopstoc ‘k in feminine 
beauty.”” There is considerable romance in the manner in 
which they became acquainted. One night Miss Margaret 
Miller, a highly intellectual, interesting young mi aiden, of 
Haml argh, read nine cantos of the ‘Messi ah’ of Klopstock, 
and was delighted with its sublime beauties. Next morning 
she made diligent inquiries for the mien Learning who he 
was, hier first wish was to see one who had afforded her so 
much pleasure. Hearing that he was soon to pass through 
Hamburgh, she wrote to a distant friend requesting an intro- 
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duction. That this was no difficult matter, we have evidence 
even in Klopstock’s writings. “ Loften thought,” he says in one 
of his letters to Bodmer, “ that the sweetest moment of a poet’s 
triumph is to find himself the object of an amiable female au- 
dience, by whom he is at once admired and caressed. It has 
sometimes fallen to my lot to read the passage of Lazarus 
and Cidli to a circle of youthful maids who admitted no other 
intruder, and sweetly repaid me with their artless tears; in 
such moments how happy I have been.” It is easy to believe, 
then, that he was much pleased on being told that a brilliant, 
pretty girl of Ilamburgh was very anxious to see him, and 
that his pleasure was much enhanced on being shown letters 
in which the lady had criticised several of his poems, admir- 
ing those passages which he himself regarded as his happiest 
efforts. Who, indeed, would not be delighted at such news ? 
jut nothing he had heard or seen gave him any adequate 
idea of the reality ; for he writes to his friend Gleim, after 
having passed four days with her, that he “found her so 
lovely, so amiable, so fall of attractions that he could scarcely 
forbear at times calling her by that name which until 
lately was to him the dearest in existence.” Ile admits, 
too, that so wonderful was the ascendency she gained 
over him, that when he found her alone he could not 
help relating to her the sad story of his love. She wept 
tears of genuine sympathy; and we may believe she was 
perfectly sincere when she told him it made her blush to think 
that one of her sex, having any pretensions to culture and 
decency, could be capable of such heartless conduct towards 
aman like Klopstock, There is no doubt that they mutuall 

loved each other before they parted. They did not see aa 
other again for cight months, but they maintained a constant 
correspondence ; and there are few letters more charming 
than those of * Meta,” as Klopstock fondly called his new be- 
loved. Many are given in Richardson’s * Correspondence ;” 
and none capable of appreciating their merit can read them 
without feeling that they do honor both to the writer and to 
the poet to whom they are addressed. They had to wait two 
years more, however. The lady’s mother was unwilling that 
she should marry a stranger; and however warm was her 
affection for Klopstock, it could not make her swerve from 
her obedience to her only surviving parent, although the will 
of her father, which secured her a handsome fortune, left her 
entirely independent in this respect. In time the old lady 
became so much attached to Klopstock that she preferred him 
to all others as a son-in-law. There was then no obstacle, and 
the charming Meta became the happiest wife in the world; 
though certainly not happier than Klopstock was a husband. 
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But the happiness of both was of but short duration ; for they 
were married only four years when Meta died without having 
left any issue. This was a severe blow tothe poet—one from 
which he never entirely recovered. For nearly a year he 
was able to write nothing. The first work he undertook was 
to edit her posthumous works, which consisted chiefly of their 
correspondence with each other, together with an imaginary 
correspondence from the ‘ Dead to the Living,” written by 
her to please Klopstock, because he was an admirer of the 
similar letters of Mrs. Rowe. The whole have been published 
in three volumes; two volumes have been translated into 
English, and we know no Correspondence that presents hu- 
man nature in a more agreeable light. 

That these painful cireumstances should exercise a powerful 
influence on the mind of the poet is no more than might be 
expected; we do not grudge the space we have occupied in 
relating them, because they explain many a passage in the 
author’s writings which would otherwise seem strange, if not 
inexplicable. Crities like Fuseli, who have only the patience 
to read a passage here and there, without taking any trouble 


— 


to inquire about the circumstances that led to them, may 
tell us sneeringly that Klopstock was at times insane, if, in- 
deed, he was not always so, and that his poetry is only such 
extravagance as we should expect from one in such a condi- 
tion. At the same time it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that Klopstock was a person of a morose disposition, who 
loved to contemplate the dark side of the picture. In general, 
he was the reverse of this. If he is sometimes unduly senti- 
mental in his writings, it was only because such was the taste 


of the age, especially in Germany. In private life he was as 
active and lively and as fond of rational pleasure as the least 
imaginative or most mercurial of his neighbors. Gleim tells 
us that, ‘as aman he was vigorous and well braced, an ex- 
cellent horseman, and the best skater in Hamburgh.” Of his 
dexterity in skating and the delight which he took in that 
exhilarating exercise, we have suflicient evidence in his beau- 
tiful ode on the subject.* 

* The poem alluded to has been admired in every northern climate, especially 
by the ladies; we therefore copy it here for the gratification of our fair 
readers, ri ling them, however, that this blank verse translation does no 
justice to the spirit and vigor of the original: 


“THE ICE COURSE. 


Too oft is in eternal night Who named to thee the daring man, 
The great name of inventors tombed, Who first on mast uplifted sail ? 
What they, inquisitive, Ah! passed not away 
Discovered, we enjoy; E’en the renown of him, 


But them doth honor guerdon too? Who for the very feet found wings? 
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But had we no information of this point further than the 
excelle: it health which the poet enjoyed until he reached the 
advanced age of seventy-eight years, it would be sufficient to 
show that he enjoyed life as well as most people; for it is but 
rarely, if ever, that a morose, fretful man attains so mature 
an age as that of oy sage and the esteem and regard in 
which he was held by all who knew him would afford still 
more conclusive evidence of his being cheerful and concilia- 
tory rather than pee ‘vish and repulsive. This reminds us of 
the honor paid to his remains, of which we may as well speak 
here as further on; especially as it proves more in favor of 
his genius than any amount of such adverse criticism as we 
have alluded to could prove against it. Goethe, Schiller, 
Newton, Laplace, and a few others, have had high honors 
bestowed on their remains; but none of them, nor any 
sovercign of ancient or modern times, was more honorably 
distinguished in this way than the author of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
Ile died at Ilamburgh on the 14th of March, 1803, in the 
same street—some say in the same house—where his beloved 
Meta was born and brought up. The account which we find 
in Bodmer’s * Recollections,’ and which was written eight 
days after his death, contains so much that is characteristic 
and interesting, altogether independently of the respect shown 


i 
‘ 


to the poet’s memory, that, although it is rather long for our 
limited space, we cannot permit ourselves to mutilate so pre- 
cious a document, if only because it may serve as an example, 
which ouglt occasionally to be imitated, at least to some ex- 
tent, even in republics : 


And shall he not immortal be, How it in vapors shro ids its light! 

Who found for us both health and joys,.. low softly winter’s coming day 
Which ne'er the horse bestowed, Illumes the lake! Like stars, 
Courageous in the course,.. The shining Rime o’erstrewed 

Which e’en the dance possesses not ? The 1 ight above the « rystal’s plain. 


And shall my name immortal be ? How still about us the white aed! 

I to the slipping steel invent How sounds by the young frost the path ' 
a mnaiehienes Aiene Far thy cuthurnus’ sound 
Betravs thee unto m« 

When, fleet one, from the sight thou 


hast’st ! 


It flies with lighter swing 
" a o 
In circles fairer to behold. 


Thow knowest each alluring sound Ilave we not for the feast enouch 
Of music ; therefore to the dance Of bread ? of joyful wine? The air 
Give melody. Both moon Of winter for the meal 
And forest hear the sound, Sharpens the appetite, 
When hasty flight its horn commands. Wings on the feet still more—still more. 
Oh, Youth! who know'st to animate Turn thee unto thee. I will 
The water-cothurn, and more swift Me to the right half-cireling turn, 
Dancest. Leave to the town Take thou the swing as thou 
Its chimney. Come with me May’st see me take it. So! 


Where beekons thee the crystal’s plain. And now fly swiftly past me—fly ! 
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“ At ten o% 


principal church-bells of Hamburgh. 


the foreign ambassadors of Belgium, Denmark, England, 


} > 


A LYRIC 


procession began amid the full cl 
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1 a) 


the six 
A long train of carriages, containing 
and France, 


ime of 


Austria, Prussia, and Russia, the citizens of Hamburgh, the senators, the 


literati, the merchants, 
the body. 
cottin was 
made of white mi 
and oak branches 
be inscribed on ie | 


his own ps lms to en 


quite plain, 


ook, 


the clergy, the teachers, and the art 
This was laid on an open hearse drawn by four horses 
} and covered with black cloth - on its lid | iva book 
wiess metall), besides a wreath of intertwined palm 
Klopstock’s wife had caused the following 
It is the same verse that he had 

erave on the coffin of his beloved Meta 


. followed 
- the 


«fs 


verse to 
selected from 


Nah war meines Helfir’s Rechte, 
Sah sie gleich mein Auge nicht; 
Weiterhin in Thal der Nachte 
War mein Retter und setn Licht.’ 


Half way to the er 


burger Berg, then 


ave, 


Was recelyvs dl 
government, al 
ing, officers, foreign generals, and 
for a Danish one 
marshals’ L: 
three virgi n 
leaves and roses 
of roses and myrtl 
the spring 


white 


and beauty ! 
of a resurrection t 
mourners accomp 
descended 
forward through the 
guard on purade, 
the church-yard, at 
beneath hime 
stopped; tle main 
ranged themselves j 


from each 
a hollow 


reo of the bard. 


Thus we the serpenting career 
Upon the long shore soaring go— 
Be not too artful. 

Position I love 1 ot, 
Nor Preisler would it imitate. 


hat 


Whereto art listening from the shore ? 
Unskilful skaters yonder sound— 
Over the i yet 
The hoof and load have passed, 
Nor yet the nets g inder it. 


At other times thy ear marks all— 
Hear how the death-tone plains upon 
The flood. Llow sounds it now 


the slow-moving train h: 
covered with spectators, being the bound: ry 
the Hamburgh and the Danish territory. ‘ 

by a dk p itation of official persons belk 
id the corporation of Altona, by a number ot 1 
citizens. 
honor, which had hitherto ac companied the hearse, was no 
Immediately before the hearse went eig! 
ns covered with crape, and in the middle ol these 
vesture and veil, their heads 
They carried also, as an offering to the dead 
, and baskets with the earliest 
This idea was very happily devised by the Altonese, 
according to the heart of Klopstock, 


corner of the coftlin, 
main street of Altona; 
music of 
Ottensen, a similar 


bn ly of the procession proceeded into thi 
n front of the altar, at one o'clock. ‘I 





the Ham- 
between 
of Altona the corpse 
to the Danish 
n of learn- 
guard of 
exchanged 
men with 
went 
ed with oak- 
wreathes 
ssoms of 
and quite 
Love youth 


At the gat 
longing 


The Hamburg 
| wreat 
dbl 


buds ar 


llow passionate ly did | 


liow passionately the early blooms of spring, the fair types 
» a nobler existence? 


With bare head, four chief- 


inied the hearse, holding each a craped ribbon that 
Thus the pro sion went 

while from the inilitary 

mutiled horns ré nded. In 

music received the procession 

Hlere the bier with ft) uttendants 

! t urch, and 

cotlin was 


Thus differently '—how 
Sounds it, when 


frost! 


miles dow! ipes the 


Backward! Let not the elitt ring path 

Seduce thee, from the shore to 
For where it hides you deep, 
Haply, the waters stream, 

Haply, the fountains bul! 


ro— 


lew 

Death streams out from the 

heard ! 

Death rushes from the s« 
Though lightly, as this 
Thou glidest thither—ah ! 

Youth, thou mayest sink and perish yet!” 


wave unp- 
‘ret fount ! 


" 
leap, 
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then borne slowly into the church, supported by the officers of the Ham- 
burgh municipality, and surrounded by the chief mourners and mourning 


virgins; it was met by the softening and gradually-swelli: rmonies of 
a hymn sung by the choir from the gallery of the inner part of the church. 


The music was composed by Schwenk, to the words of the Lloly Singer’s 
psalm : the Vater Unser: 


found the earths circle the moons, 
Earths around the suns; 

And the hosts of the suns revolve 
Round a greatest sun: 

** Our Father who art in Heaven.” ’ 





‘More than a hundred musicians and singing-girls, clad in white, from 

families in Hamburgh, united under Scliwenk’s leading, to sing this psalm, 
s 

strophe after strophe, as the cotfin was being set down before the altar, 


and three virgins were hanging their wreaths on it. A copy of the 
po t’s masterpiece, the ‘ Messi: hi? was carried before and laid on the lid of 
the coffin. A young boy covered the opened book with plaited twigs of 
laurel. After the psalins the chorus sung Klopstock’s own funeral hymn, 
beginning, 
‘Wie wird mir dann, O dann mir geyr, 
Wermich mich garsdes Herrn su freun, 
In Ihm entshlafen werde.’ 


5¢ 


**Choruses from ‘Holy, Moly?’ set to music by Romberg, and from 
Mozart’s Requium followed the funeral address. It was Kl pst ck’s own 
words that were read over his bier. Who at such a moment would have 


self? who could presume to stand upon such an occasion and eulogise the 
singer of the * Messiah,’ the bard of Hermann, our creat deliverer from the 


ventured to speak with other words than those of the sublime poet him- 








yoke of Augustus, the creator of our language, which he first forced from 
the fetters of pendantry and minute anxiety? The passace was read 
from the 12th book of the * Messiah,’ containing an account of the death 
of Mary t! ster of Lazarus; that sublime description of the death of 
a righteous man; of Klopstock’s death; those thoughts of religion, and 
high anticipations of immortality, which were peculiarly his thoughts, in 
death as in life, and which filled his soul with a higher peace than earth 
can bestow. Then the chorus of young women sang the resurrection song 


(also by Klopstock), and the strain was reéchoed from t rave without. 


ise shalt thou, shalt soon arise, 
My dust that lowly slumbering lies! 
Iinmortal life shall He, 
Thy great Creator give to thee! 
Hallelujah! 


“While the resurrection hymn was singing, the coffin was borne away 
and carried th the lime-tree to the grave; the attend followed 
Covered with the blooming firstlings of the spring and ranches of 
laurel, it was then let down into the clay ?” 


4 


Thus, there was nothing known to be dear to the poet in 
life 1 hich wes not re unbe “dl and | rad in his obs 11ee 
ie Which Was not remembered ant ionorea 1M Ds Ovsequies, 
Ilis affection for womankind, es 


pecially for the young and 


beautiful of the sex, was most appropriately represented by 
the “three virgins in white vesture and veils, their heads 
wreathed with oak leaves and roses,” while many of the first 
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eo 
—) 
on 


families of lamburgh sent their daughters, clad in white, to per- 
form the part of singing girls as his coffin was being lowered 
into the grave. In a similar spirit did Scicnce, Learning, 
Genius and Power, representing different countries, award 
their devotion to the author of the ‘ Messiah.’ The 
is still read in every language in Europe that possesses a 
literature ; it has been translated even into Greck and Latin, 
and yet the class of critics which we have alluded to more 
than once, deny that the author had any poctieal ; 
that he was anything better than a bombastic versifier 
If we could only give a series of extracts from the * Messialv’ 
itself, no further evidence would be required to iblish his 
claim, to the satisfaction of our readers, to the character of a 
true poet. But had we attempted this we could have done 
nothing else; and we thought it better to give an outline of 
his general characteristics, both as a lyric and epic poet, in 
the present article, and then to enter into particulars on a 
future oceasion, after those hitherto unacquainted with the 
author shall have had time to ask themselves whether it is 
not worth while to see what is to be learned, or what amount 
of pleasure is to be derived from the pages of Klopstock. 
But even in a cursory sketch it is necessary to giv 
idea of the construction of our author’s masterpiece. 
we attempt to do so, however 


same work 


cenius— 


ve some 
Defore 
, let us make an observation or 
two in reply to those who sneer at Klopstock as a fanatic, be- 
cause he hi as selected a theological dogma for his su ib} ect. If 
this charge has any force as applied to the author of the AMes- 
siah, is it not equally applicable to the authors of the Disles 
Commedia, Ge rusale wLMeE rg ihe rata an id Paradise Lost.’ A re 
we therefore to condemn Dante, Tasso and Milton as mere 
fanatics? Nay, take away the superna ural machinery from 
the /liad and the 4neid—abstract from them their gods and 
goddesses—and what will be left? Indeed it is suflicient to 
ask, was Ilomer a fanatic because he has made his Olympian 
deities perform so many — which the most ecredulous 
of his contemporaries could hardly have pune as real 
occurrences ? 
Those ‘who attempt to criticise an epic pen 

ports to be an epic, should bear in mind that such a poem 
may be Ae ided on any great event in which the masses have 
at any time had faith. Is not this true of the cor ads of the 
Messiah? Has not that event been accepted by the most 
learned and gifted men as well as by the masses 
were it held to-day to be erroneous, it would still by 
theme for an epic as illustrating views and opi: 


, or what pur- 


‘ Then 


> & proper 
nhl 


ns formerly 
held; thus it is that we do not admire the sublime poetry of 
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IIomer anything the less beeause we have no faith in the system 
of mythology which is interwoven with it throughout. Butif it 
would be proper to found an epic on a system, which although 
once believed by a large portion of the human race, is now 
exploded, it must be admitted that it is more proper to found 
one on a system which, besides having an antiquity of more 
than eighteen centuries to render it venerable, is still the 
cherished faith of the most enlightened nations in the world, 
Away, then, with all sneers on this ground against Klopstock ; 
for the question is not whether he is right or wrong in his 
theological views—whether the Messiah came and did all he 
is represented to have done, or whether he is yet to come ; but 
whether the poet has made proper use of the materials afforded 
him by Scripture, tradition and the popular belief. 

Those who have never read the ‘ Messiah’ are discouraged 
from making the attempt because they are told that its 
twenty cantos of hexameters, some of them containing fifteen 
hundred lines, all relate to occurrences plainly described by 
the evangelists, namely, the Passion, the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. But let us remember that what Ilomer under- 
takes to illustrate is the wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus— 
uajvev “AyiAijoc IUnjAyiadew, If this will not be satisfactory let 
us remember that the whole structure of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ with all its grandeur and magnificence, is founded on a 
part of the third chapter of Genesis. The fall of the angels, 
which forms the leading idea or chief basis of that great epic, 
is merely alluded to in the Bible; indeed there are eminent 
biblical critics who deny that any such fact is. really alluded 
to at all from Genesis to Revelation. Be this as it may, it has 
been received by myriads as an article of faith, and this fully 
justifies Milton in the use he has made of it. If it be objected 
that Milton took his subject from the Old Testament while 
Klopstock took his from the New, we will then refer to ‘ Para- 
dise Regained,’ which has attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion only because its grandeur is eclipsed by the prior and 
more elaborate work. And what is ‘Paradise Regained’ 
founded upon? Simply on the following words of the evan- 
gelist: “Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.” Now were we to judge 
‘Paradise Regained’ by the argument urged against the * Mes- 
siah, what should we think of it? Should we not say that 
since it is all about the temptation of Christ there can be 
nothing in it but what we can find ourselves in the Testament # 
But if we open the poem and turn to the descriptions of 
Greece, Parthia, Rome, &e., in the third and fourth books, 
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without reading a page more we shall be lost in wonder and 
admiration at the structure which a sublime genius, aided by 
a vast erudition, could raise on a very slight foundation. 
Why then should we not at least try how much of the same 
creative power can be claimed for Klopstock ¢ 

To give an analysis of a poem of twenty long cantos in the 
amount of space now left us is a feat which we have not the 
temerity to attempt; it must suffice to state the argument of 
ach book in brief, general terms. We do this, not to give 
any idea of the merits of the poem, for it would not answer 
any such purpose, but simply to indicate the topics treated, 
so that the intelligent reader may be able to form an opinion 
as to the use which a mind like Klopstock’s would be likely 
to make of them. 

In the first book Christ is presented in the garden of Geth- 
semane. Gabriel and Eloah are by his side; now minister- 
ing to him; now preparing*for the celebration of the great 
second Sabbath which is to mark the completion of human 
salvation. ‘That this scene is suggestive of sublime thoughts 
to a man of genius need hardly be observed ; and it has cer- 
tainly suggested such to Klopstock. In the second book we 
are presented with the devils in council. It bears a resem- 
blance in this respect, but in this only, to the second book of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ although it is a well-attested fact that Klop- 
stock had never read a line of the great English epic until 
after he had published the three first cantos of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
The two leading rulers of this diabolical council are Satan and 
Andremelech, who are constantly at war with each other, the 
latter doing all in his power to supplant the former as sove- 
reign of hell. Dut a more interesting personage than either 
is Abaddona, who was once as bad as the arclitiend himself, 
but who is now so much subdued that he would withdraw 
from his diabolical company and try to adapt himself to better 
if permitted to do so.* 

The Passion is continued in the third canto. Eloah descends 
from heaven to take a record of the tears of the Redeemer. 
The ancient fathers who dwelt in the sun send an angel to in- 
quire concerning the sufferings of the Messiah; while the 
twelve Apostles are asleep their guardian angels describe their 
respective characters to the angel-messenger. As _ they 
ure doing so the devil enters the mind of Judas while he is 


* Gleim tells us that this character caused a great deal of trouble to the author. 
As an illustration of the fact, he mentions among other things of a similar kind 
that a pious Lutheran minister came a distance of eighty miles to implore the 
poet “ not to think of finally saving the fallen angel Abaddona.”—Zyrganzungen, 
i. LUG. 
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yetasleep ; and the Messiah awakes and announces his speedy 
departure. In the fourth book the fallen Judas is represented 
bargaining with the Pharisees for the betrayal of Christ, 
while Caiaphas and the high priests are in earnest delibera- 
tion. In the fifth book Jehovah himself descends from heaven 
to pass judgment on the Messiah for the sins of men; after 
remaining three hours, during which the Messiah undergoes 
the viearious punishment, the Almighty ascends again into 
heaven. The poet is perhaps bolder in this canto than any- 
where else. There are some passages in it which are open to 
serious objection on theological grounds, and they have been 
severely censured accordingly ; but upon the whole, the inci- 
dents, abnormal and extravagant as they must be admitted to 
be, are skilfully managed ; although many of the speeches of 
Klopstock are much more sublime, more chaste and more 
appropriate than that which he puts into the mouth of 
Je hovah. 

The sixth eanto is occupied almost exclusively with the } 
trayal of Christ and his condemnation betore Caiaphas, but it 
contains as fine passages as there are in the whole poem. 
Canto the seventh represents Christ as brought about from 
Pilate to Herod, and then delivered over to the Pharisees so 
that they might assign him whatever fate they thought proper. 
The eighth eanto will compare favorably with the best book 
of * Paradise Lost’ if due allowance is made for the difference 
between the German and English styles of writing. First, it 
deseribes the Crucifixion; then the congregation of spirits 
from all parts of the universe come to witness the awful event. 
The souls of the fathers, including Adam and Eve, descend 
from the sun. The planet on which the souls of men dwell 
before their birth on earth is brought near the sun: and an 
eclipse, a storm and an earthquake ensue. Meantime 
angel 


of death hovers around the cross; Satan and Adra- 
melech aitempt to approach it for the purpose of carry ing off 
the body, but they are hurled in confusion into the Dead & 
it must 


i. 
v admitted that there are materials enougi in this 


one canto for a whole poem; and although Milton, Dante 
or Tasso might have made more skilful use of them, no un- 


prejudiced reader capable of forming an intelligent opinion 
on the subject will deny that had Klopstoeck written nothing 
else but the eighth canto of his * Messiah,’ he would be entitled 
to high merit asa poet. It would certainly prove that, like 
Milton, he addressed himself to a ‘work not obtained by t 

invocation of Dame Memory and her siren daughters, but b) 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can furnish wit 


utterance and knowledge and send out His seraphim with th 
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hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
whom He pleases.’ 

The ninth canto contemplates Christ still suffering on the 
cross, and describes the econduet of Peter, Andrew, Jolin and 
the Virgin Mary during the crucifixion. But the most 


> ‘ 


in- 
teresting part is that in which Abraham, Isaac and Moses 
discourse on the mystery of the redemption. A cherub brings 
— souls of pious pagans to Golgotha and explains to them 
what has been accomplished for the salvation of man. Abad- 
dona comes to conte mp ate the sufferings of Christ on the cross. 
and just as he approaches there is an earthquake. Obaddona, 
the angel of death, brings the soul of Iscariot to the cross in 
order that he may be able to realize the treachery of which 
he has been guilty; then shows him the glories of heaven, 
and while he is yearning for that happy abode, drags him 
down to hell. In the tenth eanto the sufferings of Christ on 
the cross are brought to an end. The multitude of attendant 
spirits are blessed by the Saviour, especially those who are 
destined to take part in the propagation of sot Christian re 
gion. The death song of the Messiah is sung by Miriam cal 
Deborah; and Adam and Eve descend to the grave of Christ 
to thank God for the redemption of mankind. The approac h 
of the angel of death is announced by Eloah from the pin- 
nacle of the temple; he arrives accordingly as the Messiah 
dies. 

In the eleventh canto we have a description of the resur- 
rect a of Adam, Eve, Enos, Lot, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Isaiah, Daniel, Simon, Gabriel, John the Baptist, &c. The 
twelfth canto deseribes the death of Mary, the sister of Laza 
rus, and the tomb in which Christ is laid. In canto thirteenth 
Gabriel assembles the angels, and all risen from the dead to 
witness the resurrection. Christ rises from the dead; Adam 
and Eve worship him ; and the angelssing a song of triump! 


il. 
Philo, one of the most violent of the Pharisees, is so mu ” 


struck with remorse that he commits suicide; but { th is do 
not save him, for Obaddona, the angel of death, conducts his 


soul to hell. The fourteenth canto presents Christ app eet si 
to Mary Magdalene, to nine other pious women, and t 

Towards the close he appears to all the disciples. Canto fif 
teenth represents a number of those risen from the dead as 
appearing to the first Christains in order to confirm them in 
their faith and assure them of immortality. In the sixteenth 
canto, the Messiah asse mbles the angels and those risen from 
the dead, on Mount Tabor, where he reveals himself to them 
as the judge and ruler of the world. Ie passes judgment on 
several who had lately died, and then descends into hell and 
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inflicts punishment on the fallen spirits. The Messiah appears 
to Thomas in canto the seventeenth, and descends with Gabriel 
to the spirits of those who had died before the flood, and de- 
cides their fate. In canto the eighteenth, Adam prays to the 
Messiah that he would reveal to him some of the consequences 
of the Redemption, and he is answered by a vision of the last 
judgment, which he describes to the angels and those who 
were risen from the dead. The description of the vision is 
continued in cantothe nineteenth, and among other acts of 
mercy it is announced that Abaddona, the penitent devil, is 

pardoned. The Messiah appears sev eral times to his disei- 
ples, in order to strengthen them in their faith and save them 
from temptation ; then the Ascension takes place. The twen- 
tieth canto closes the sublime drama, representing the Mes- 
siah as borne slowly heavenwards by the triumphant songs of 
angels, aud those blessed spirits who had risen from the dead. 
The throne of the Most High is seen at a distance; the Mes- 
siah arrives in heaven and sits down at the right hand of 
God. 

Ilurried and imperfect as this outline is, no intelligent 
reader who has accompanied us through it will deny that, 
however slight the basis is on which the original idea of the 
poem is founded, the author has managed to secure ample 
materials. As already intimated, we reserve for another arti- 
cle the consideration of the use he has made of those mate- 
rials; how much erudition he has brought to bear upon 
them, and how much he has imbued them with the Greek 
spirit of which he was so ardent an admirer. We can only 
say now, that those who seek to depreciate him most are inca- 
pable of appreciating the numerous beauties drawn from the 
masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature with which he has 
enriched his *‘ Messiah ;’ the — use which he has also made 
of what is most poetical and attractive in Scandinavian lite- 
rature, will sufficiently account for his popularity throughout 
Sweden and Denmark, as well as for the honors and emolu- 
ments conferred on him by the sovereign of the latter coun- 
try. But as we have quoted authorities that are adverse to 
K| lopstock, it is but fair that we should also quote a passage 
or two from those in his favor. It is true, that the brief ex- 
tract we have given from Goethe’s ‘ Werther’ is a stronger 
proof of the genius of Klopstock than a volume of such 
assertions (for they can hardly be called criticisms) as those 
of men like Fuseli; but as it may be objected that it has 
not been given by the author as a criticism, we will quote one 
who has examined every line of Klopstock’s writings, and 
who is not only a professional critic, but one of the sternest 
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and most impartial of modern times—we mean Wolfgang 
Menzel, whose criticisms on Goethe are the severest ever 
made on that illustrious author. In the chapter entitled 
“ Graekomanie,” in the third book of his Deutsche Litteratur, 
Menzel uses the following language : 

** But above all these German Horaces, Anacreons, Pindars, and /Esops, 
stands the German Homer, Klopstock. He it was properly, who, by the 
mighty influence of his ‘ Messiah’ and his ‘Odes,’ brought the antique (uste 
into vogue ; and this not in defiance of German and Christian sentiment, 
but in friendly alliance with them. Religion and Fatherland were 
main mark; but in regard to the outward form of poetry he looked on that 
of the ancient Greeks as the most perfect, and conceived that he had united 
the most beautiful matter with the most beautiful form by singing the 
praises of Christianity in a Greek form. A strange error, no doubt, but 
an error which arose most naturally out of the strange character of the 
age in which he lived. ‘Tis true, indeed, that English literature was 
not without influence upon Klopstock, for his * Messiah’ was only a pendant 
to Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost;’ but Klopstock was nevevertheless anything 
but a mere imitator of the English ; his merits in respect of German poetry 
are as peculiar as they are great. He expelled the French Alexandrine 
and the short light rhyming verse which had prevailed universally before 
him; and in their stead introduced the Greek hexameters, Saphic, 
alcaic, iambic, and other verses of the ancients. By this means not only 
was the French bombast and the art of rhyming without sense laid aside, 
and the poet moreover forced to think more of the sense than of the sound 
of his verses, but the German language in respect of rhythmical harmony 
received a wonderful improvement, and attained to a compass and a flexi- 
bility which were even then of service to it; when succeeding poets re- 
jected the Greek form as an exercise merely preparatory and prelusive. 
Besides this, Klopstock, though in form a Greek, was always in soul a Ger 
man; and he it was who infused into our literature that spirit of patriotic 
enthusiasm and deification of Teutonism, which, since then, in spite of all 
foreign fashions, has never been extinguished, nay, rather has often as- 
serted itself against the influence of the stranger in a manner no less ridicu 
lous than unjust. For however preposterous it may sound, that he the 
son of the French era of peruques, should call himself a bard, and with 
this designation mix up three altogether heterogeneous epochs, the modern, 
the antique, and the old German, it is stil] true, that with this man began 
that healthy boldness of German poetry, which, at length, ventured 
to cast off the chains of foreign servitude, and to renounce for ever that 
humiliating air of submission which had marked it since the ill-omened 
peace of Westphalia. It was, indeed, high time for a man to come who 
should strike freely his breast and say, I am a German, Lastly, this 
highest praise is not to be passed over in silence, that Klopstock’s poetry 
and his patriotism were both deeply rooted in that sublime ethico-reli 
gious faith which his ‘Messiah’ celebrates. And he it was who, next to 
Gellert, lent te modern German poetry that dignified, earnest, reveren 
tial character, which, in spite of all extravagances of fancy and art it has 
never since lost, and which foreign nations have ever chiefly admired in 
our literature. When we consider the influence of the frivolous Dutch 
philosophy of the last century, and the fashion of sneering introduced by 
Voltaire, we can then alone perfectly understand how strong the reacting 
influence of Klopstock was to stem so overflowing a tide More power- 
fully, therefore, than even the thorough drilling to which he subjected 
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the German language, have his patriotism and his noble spirit of piety 
tended to place his name in that position of respect and reverence which 
it will always maintain. These qualities of heart have always secured for 
him admiration even when no one was inclined to read him: according 
to the old saying of Lessing, ‘ Klopstock is very sublime certainly, but | 
shall be content to be more moderately admired, 


gently read.” 


SO that I be more dili- 


Fredrick Schlegel, a critic of equal eminence and equally 
distinguished for his impartiality, is not less enthusiastic in 
his admiration of the author of the ‘ Messiab.’ In speaking 
of the development of the German intellect and the growth 
of German literature, he tells us that Klopstock’s sensitiveness 
may be pardoned the rather that he himself was undoubtedly 
well calculated to impart a salutary influence, a fresh tone, 
net to poetry only, but to every department of literature. 
I: was competent to his comprehensive spirit to have effected 
an amount of manifold good in Germany, corresponding with 
the evil perpetrated by Voltaire in France, had he been fur- 
nished with fitting opportunity, power and assistance. Klop- 
stock, at that time, stood solitary and alone in the German 
world with his lofty national feeling in which few sympathised, 
and which none rightly understood. Iis only alternative, 
therefore, was to enunciate it in his poetry. The ‘ Messiah,’ 
in reality, inaugurates a higher tone in modern German lite- 
rature: so extraordinary and important in its results is its 
merit, especially in its language and expression.* But while 
Schlegel is thus willing to render homage to the genius every- 
where displayed in the * Messiah,’ he is still of opinion that 
the poet is most successful in his elegies. ‘ He depicts,’ says 
Schlegel, ‘in a masterly manner each gradation, combination 
and depth of elegiae feeling: he carries sympathy along with 
him, from wheresoever he may be led by the current of his 
emotions. + It may be objected that these being the estimates 
ot the poet’s own countrymen, they are to be received with 
a certain allowance for the partiality of patriotism, but the 
best Freneh eritics are even more enthusiastic in his praise. 
Thus Madame de Staél, in her * Germany” (*“* Zab/eau de 
Ll’ Allemagne’), tells us that, “* when one commences the ‘ Mes 
siah’ it seems like entering a large church, from the middle 
of which are heard the rich and mellow strains of the organ.” 
Still more appreciative is Dacier, the distinguished Ilomeriec 
critic. Ata public scance of the Institute, attended by the 
leading celebrities of the day, the perpetual secretary of the 
classics, of history and ancient languages gave a sketch (notice 
historique) of the life and works of the author of the * Mes- 


Schlegel, History of Literature, p. ¢43. + 1b. 
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siah,” in which the following passage occurs: “Our revolu- 
tion has given us a Klopstock; a decree of the Constituant 
Assembly made him a French citizen; and he was proud of 
that distinction. Immediately afterwards he was admitted 
to membership by the National Institute; he had been most 
anxious for that honor, and he evinced his gratitude for it by 
a letter which may be regarded as a literary treasure, for it 
was the last that emanated from hispen.” Dut hoagie 
created a school of his own; his discip ‘les are yet to be met 
with not only throughout Germany, but throug] ih De ‘numark 
and Sweden; nor have they entirely disappeared in France 
even at the present day. It can hardly be said of Milton as 
of Klopstock, that his birth is commemorated yearly by the 
gifted and learned not only in his native country, but in 
all the principal cities of Europe.’ 

We might easily multiply proofs of the genius of Klop- 
stock. Dut we trust that enough has been said to show that 
the author of the ‘ Messiah’ should be better known in this 
country. There are no two literatures more different than 
those of France and Germany. There is no French author 
that can be said to bear any resemblance with Klopstock. 
lis mode of thinking, his hopes and his aspirations are en 
tirely different from those of the French authors of his time, 
or indeed of any time. Yet he continues to be admired in 
France, because the French possess in a higher degree than 
perhaps any other people the faculty of recognizing true 
merit, and also the generosity of doing justice to that merit, 
let it originate where it may. It is — true, upon the 
other hand, that no literature is more like the English than 
German literature. This is in fact the boast of a 1: “ee class 
of our people. But Klopsto ck is the most German of all the 
German writers. No one else has deified Teutonism as contra- 
distinguished from Gallicism as much as he; yet, while the 
French, whose characteristic ideas he has combat bai in all his 
works, do cheerful homage, as we have said, to his genius, 
we, who have unconsciously adopted many of his ide as—es- 
pecially those in regard ‘to the relative vigor and vitality of 
the Teuton and the Gaul—those ideas now regarded as most 
erroneous, are either entirely unacquainted with his writings, 


* Referring to the veneration thus evinced for the memory of Klopstock, M 


Gervinus, another eminent French critic, observes: ‘ Le culte de la poesie, le 
patriotisme, l'amitic, la religion, tous les sentiments nobles ¢taient vivants en 
eux, souvent d'une mani¢re touchante, souvent avec une exaltation a demi comt 
que, et non sans affection sentimentale, mais de telle sorte pourtant que la béati- 
tude empreinte dans les lettres de Hahn et de Voss atteste de la fagon la plus 
pure la gencrosité de leurs efforts. . . . Klopstock était leur saint; ils vené- 


raient en lui l'homme, le philosophe, le chrétien, Allemagne et le pocte,” 
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or, if we read them in an indifferent translation, we condemn 
them as turgid and bombastic. We are certainly no advocates 
of Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic superiority ; we think the French 
quite equal to the Germans in all the essential qualities of a 
great race, and in all that contributes to a high civilization ; 
but, as we always act in this respect on the precept of Virgil, 


Tros Rutulusve fuat nullo dircrimine habebo,* 


we wish to do justice to the German as well as to the French- 
man, even when the former is too much disposed, as in the 
case of Klopstock, to glorify his own nationality and race at 
the expense of others. Nay, there is scarcely one of his Odes 
which we prefer to that entitled “ My Fatherland,” in which 
he eulogizes the Germans as the lords of the human race ; 
and we think that, since our object is to introduce him to the 
favor of our readers, we cannot conclude these remarks more 
appropriately than by transcribing an extract from the Ode 
referred to, premising, in justice to the author, that the trans- 


lation does but little justice to the spirit of the original : 


“For him who thinks and him who acts thou plantedst 
Thy grove shades far and cool, 
Stands and derides the storms of time, 
Derides the bushes round it! 


He whom the dancing happy hour 
And the keen glance conducts, 
He breaks into thy shade— 
No fable it, 
The spell rod that attracted by the treasure 
Quivers towards the brighter gild, 
The new suggested thought. 


Often into their thinner woods, 

The kingdom of the Rhone, 

Tha country of the Thames, 
Took one of thy young trees ;— 
Why should they not? For, ay, 

Soon other stems arise to thee! 
Besides they ay belong to thee. 
—For thou thy warriors sentest forth, 

Then clanged the arms! 

Then swiftly sounded their decision ! 
Franks let the Gauls be named ; 
Britons be English called ! 


Let thou the arms clang louder yet! 
High Rome her warlike pride 
Sucked from the savage wolf ; 
Long, long was she the tyrant of the world. 
Thou hurlest down, bathed in her blood, 
High Rome, my Father-land ! 











* I make no distinction between Rutulian and Trojan. 
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Never unto the stranger's land 
Another country was so just as thou. 
Oh! be not all too just! 
Nobly enough they think not, to perceive 
How beautiful thy fault! 


Of manners simple—wise, art thou, 
Of spirit earnest—more intense ; 


Power is thy word, thy sword decision ; 
Yet willingly thou changest 
The sword into the sickle, 

And droppest not, oh, well for thee : 
With the blood of other worlds. 

Her iron arm signs to me! I am silent, 
Till, haply, she again may slumber, 
And meditate the noble awful thought, 
Worthy of thee to be, 
My Father-land !” 


Art. VI.— Books, Treatises, Essays, Letters, dc., de. By va- 
rious Members of that numerous Fraternity, vulgarly called 
Quacks. New York. 1864. 

Ir will be generally admitted that people are easily im- 
posed upon by the designing and avaricious, in proportion as 
they are wanting in intelligence. This is particularly true of 
that sort of imposition which is practised under the pretext of 
verforming wonderful cures. No intelligent person, except 
o is indeed very weak-minded and silly, will believe that 
any one preparation will infallibly cure many diseases—much 
less will he believe that it will cure all diseases that flesh is 
heir to. Nor will any one who has been taught to reason, be 
so credulous as to think that those who have not been educat- 
ed for the medical profession at all, are more expert and skil- 
ful, as physicians, than those who have devoted their lives to 
the theory and practice of the healing art. Ilence is derived 
the inference, accepted as a truism in all enlightened nations, 
that, oar other circumstances being equal, quackery abounds 
most where there is most ignorance. “ Elle abonde partout,” 
says Mont teoqui ieu, “ou sont en majorité les ignorants et les 
sots ;” and such is the testimony of all who have treated the 
subject. It is now more than a century and a half since 
Addison said, in the “ Spectator,” that “ there is hardly a man 
in the world, one would think, so ignorant as not to know that 
the quack doctors who publish their great abilities are, to a 
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man, impostors and murderers; yet such is the credulity of 
the vulgar, and the impudence of those professors, that the 
affair still goes on, and new promises of what was never 
known before are made every day.” 

But what would Montesquieu and Addison have said, had 
they lived in our day and country? for humiliating as the 
fact is, must we not admit that nowhere else in the world 
does quackery flourish as it does amongst us? The quantities 
of nostrums of all kinds manufactured in this city alone, would 
be sufficient to drug the whole world; and if there was any 
truth in the pretensions of those who manufacture them, they 
would be sufficient, not only to banish all diseases, but to pro- 
long life almost to the length of that of Methuselah. In propor- 
tion to its population and resources, Philadelphia may be said 
to rival the metropolis in the nostrum busimess, and in the num- 
ber of its votaries. The Boston manufactories of elixirs are 
by no means few or far between ; but that class of goods is 
principally exported by the modern Athens, though not be- 
yond the seas; the amount retained for home consumption is 
comparatively small, for we must admit, that, whatever may 
be the faults of that city, it contains less ignorance than 
any other of equal population on this continent. It is 
equally true, however, that the Boston quacks, whose number 
must necessarily be small in order to tally in proportion with 
the classes who patronize them, may be ranked among the most 
contemptible, ignorant, and unprincipled of their tribe. Certain 
it is, that in Boston, the quacks do not fatten so fast as they doin 
New York and Philadelphia; at the same time, there is far 
more quackery in the modern Athens, than is consistent with 
the superior intelligence claimed for its inhabitants—tar more, 
undoubtedly, than ever disgraced its ancient prototype, until 
it was no longer Athens save in name. 

But it is not alone in our large cities that fabulous 
quantities of nostrums are manufactured; there is scarcely a 
town, or even village in the United States, in which there is 
not, at least, one manufactory of this kind, that distributes 
elixirs throughout the country, in thousands of bushels, annu- 
ally. Then there are, besides, the quacks who depe nd on their 
pretended skill in giving advice; quacks, in whose hands any 
medicine, or pretended medicine, has a miraculous effect ; 
not to mention those who need prescribe nothing, who have 
only to use some cabalistic a or make some mysterious 
manipulations, in order to cure at once and forever the most 
malignant and inveterate diseases. 

If there are any who doubt these facts, let them ex- 
amine our daily and weekly papers—especially those pious 
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journals which pretend to devote themselves —— to 
religion and morality—and they will have to m: ike but very 
slight researches betore they admit that we do not in the least 
exaggerate the enormous extent to which the quack system is 
carr) ied on in this country. Lest there may be any who have 
not time or opportunity to inquire even thus far, we will enter 
into some particulars ourselves, in the hope of putting the un- 
wary on their guard; but let us ask, before doing so, whether 
the fucts we have already stated, and which none ean gainsay, 
are not quite sufficient by - mselves to account for the feeble 
state of thea public health, the shortness of life, and the in- 
creasing mortality which are now too well known at home and 
abroad to admit of denial? The scientific and experienced of 
all nations declare, that nine-tenths of the nostrums manufac- 
tured even by the most intelligent, or least x. gevieows of these 
quacks, are either positively deleterious, and destructive of 
human life, or have no effect whatever on the system ;* but 
generally the former. It follows, then, that those who use 
them most must suffer most, and die soonest. 
Three years ago we had an article in this journal, on the 
same su bject.t But we contined ourselves to general remarks, 
which have but little effeet when applied to so large a multitude 
as our quacks, especially when they are not only tolerated but 
encouraged--nay, praised to the full extent of their own impu- 
dent pretensions, even by that portion of the press which is 
conducted by the ministers of religion. Even now, while 
bearing in mind the fable of the urchin stealing apples, who 
only laughed at mild words and tufts of grass, until the pro- 
prietor had recourse to tones, we will avoid personality as 
much as possible. Indeed, the parties under consideration 
have rendered themselves so notorious, not tosay infamous, that 
it is only necessary to speak of their modus operandi to render 
it sufticiently ev ident to all in the habit of reading the news- 
papers who are meant. Nor is it necessary even to read the 


journals, and observe the large space the quacks constantly 


occupy therein, in order to be able to form an opinion of the 
extraordinary efforts they make to impose their nostrums on 
public credulity. Without bei ing both blind and deat, one 


. 


* See Voltaire’s article on Quacks, in his Philosophical Dict ry,’ where he 


t it wl Villar iw a funeral pass, he affected to shrug oulders 
i Had the de used,” he exclaimed, “ but drunk my water, he would 
bnott wl e he is! He sold it for six franes a bottle, and t ile of it 
was pre s, Jt was tl t f the Sein ipreqnated 1 sm quantity 
of nitre . « It being at last discovered that the water of Villars was only river 
water, peopl took ho more ot it, but resorted to other q \ 


+ See “ National Quarterly” for March, 1861. Art., “*Quackery and the 
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cannot fail in this; for where is there a building, a fence, a 
large stone, a board—even a piece of scaffolding—in short, 
any pl: ice where a bill can be posted, or words traced by ink 
or paint, either in the city, or for miles around it, on which 
the wonderful properties ‘of some nostrum are not duly set 
forth ? 

There are at least five hundred nostrums that are peculiar 
to this country, although most of them have foreign names. 
Each of these casts all the others into the shade. There is no 
ailment known or unknown which it cannot cure; the genius 
who invented it is of course equally distinguished above all 
the rest of his brethren, and he holds them accordingly in 
the most sovereign contempt, as ignorant mountebanks who 
occupy their whole time in fruitless efforts to counterfeit his 
infallible elixir! If he has no elixir to be sold in bottles or 
packages, it is all the same ; his remedy, or mode of cure, is 
the only certain and se ientific one. All who pretend to have 
others equally good, or that are any good at all, must be 
rascals and scoundrels, for whom the State Prison "would be 
too comfortable a residence. It is only necessary to put two 
or three ideas together, and with no more learned logic 
than that of common sense, to see from this alone that the 
quacks are impostors; for the individual who reviles his 
brethren, as we have shown, i is more or less correct in all al- 
legations against the fraternity; he indulges in false state- 
ments only when he says that, while everybody else is a pre- 
tender, there is no malady, however malignant or inveterate, 
incident to male or fem: ale. let its nature or origin be what it 
may, but is entirely under his control. 

It is but fair to admit, however, that some important im- 
yrovernents have been made in the quack system within the 
ae five or six years—not indeed in the art of healing, but 
that of imposing on public credulity. Thus, for example, 
while the quac ‘ks used to confine themselves forme rly to their 
* posters,” handbills, and newspaper advertise ments, it isnow 
become quite a habit with the fraternity to get up a book 
that has some reference to the various diseases which they 
alone can cure. The ostensible object of the book is to en- 
lighten a benighted public: its real object is to enable “ the 
Doctor” to call himself “ Author of,” &c., &e., so that the 
vulgar and thoughtless will say, “ Why, there he has written 
a doctor’s book; surely he couldn’t do that if he wasn’t a 
genuwine doctor.” 

The truth is that in nine eases out of ten the quae *k does 
not write a line of the book that bears his name; it is com- 
piled to order by some penny-a-liner; for worthless as it is, 
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its nominal author could no more have written it than one of 
our educated regular physicians, who possesses literary taste 
and ability as well as scientific skill, could have written 
Paradise Lost or the Divina Commedia. Nevertheless, 
the book is invaluable; it is recommended to everybody 
and everybody buys it; new editions of it have to be issued 
about once a month or so, and every new edition affords * the 
learned and accomplished author ” anew opportunity of prais- 
ing himself. Lis rival, seeing that the bait takes quite well, 
orders his secretary to get up a similar work for him, but one 
entirely superior to that which has called it forth. In the course 
of a few weeks one rival can dub himself author as well as 
the other. Independently of the moral, or rather immoral 
effect of this on that portion of the public who alone patro- 
nize the quacks, the book affords opportunities for editorial 
notices of the profound learning and wonderful success of the 
author, which would not otherwise exist; since in passing 
judgment on a scientific treatise destined to shed a flood of 
light on a benighted and aftlicted world the critic would natur- 
ally speak of the extraordinary skill of the author of such a per- 
formance. The same person who manufactures the book 
writes a eulogy on it; the Doctor pays a suitable price for its 
insertion as an editorial, and then embodies it in his advertise- 
ment among other similar “ opinions of the press.” Other 
enterprising individuals of the same fraternity write long 
Letters, which they have inserted in the papers as “communi- 
cations,” but which they have to pay for as advertisements, 
heading them Letter No. 1, Letter No. 3, Letter No. 10, &e., 
&e. ‘Lhese are got up on the same plan as the books; that 
is, they are compiled from cheap cyclopedias, medical peri- 
odicals, “* Handbooks of medicine for the use of families,” &e. ; 
and as soon as ten or twelve have been published the doctor 
styles himself “ Author of a series of letters on ——,” «Kc. 
But there are those whose effrontery does not contine itself 
even to efforts of this kind. Some of our quacks have lately 
gone so far as to style their swindling shops Medical Insti- 
tutes; two or three of them unite and call themselves the 
Faculty of the Institute. It is hardly necessary to say that 
their object is not to get students, but to impress “ the people ” 
with a due sense of their learning; in short, their object is 
identical with that of the'r brethren who get up the books; 
that is, they have recourse to those expedients as a cloak for 
their charlatanism. 

True, they need no cloak to cheat the large majority of their 
patrons, especially if they come a far distance, say trom Ger- 
many, France or England; although it would be just as well 
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for them to come from Russia or Turkey, if they would only 
say that they are graduates of all the colleges of those coun- 
tries, and had eured some member of the imperial or royal 
family before they started ; for : although “the peop le” do not 
pretend to be colle ge bred and have no love for emperors or 
sultans, they have nevertheless great respect for doctors who 
pretend to have close relations with crowned heads and their 
institutions. Thus it was that the individual who some fifty 
years ago set up for curing cataracts on the credit, as his adver- 
tisement set forth, of h: aving lost an eye in the service tg the 
emperor. We are told by the chroniclers of the d: ay that 
got a crowd of patients on this announcement, and th: > if any 
doubted his skill for a moment he showed the muster-roll in 
which his name appeared as a lance corporal ; then he might 
put out their eyes as fast as he liked and ‘get his pay in 
advance! 

This rerninds us of an advertisement now before us which 
occupies a whole page in one of our morning papers, but is 
headed “ Communicated.” The document is introduced to us 
as follows: “ Deafness and its Rational Treatment, by Dr. 
—— ——. (lIlere follows the street and number at which 
the learned author resides.) Author of a‘ Popular Treatise on 
Deafness, its Causes and Prevention,’ ‘ Letters on Cat tarrh,’ 
&c.” An ill-natured person might suppose that some of the 
numerous “ testimonials ” exhibited in the same document are 
included in the “&e.,” (et cetera) of which the Doctor pro- 
claims himself, from the hous sctop, as the author; but as we 
are not ill-natured but rather of a benevolent and charitable 
disposition, we will assume that the testimonials are genuine ; 
that the writers have not been bribed to furnish them or to aftix 
their names to certificates already prepared; and that they 
are not the performances of the dead, or of those who never 
lived at all; but of honest, vital flesh and blood. This is as- 
suming a good deal, we know, but we like to be liberal with 
those who modestly eulogise themselves through the extent 
of six long, wide columns of closely printed matter ; although 
we confess we have been reminded more than once while 
reading the “testimonials” of the famous porter who served 
as a knight of the post toa member of the quack fraternity 
for several years, and was cured of all the diseases in the 
dispensary without having ever had an hour’s sickness in his 
life. Lut to return to the “work” before us. After the title 
being sufliciently displayed in type suitably large, our author 
announces his intention as follows: “ Our obj yject in publishing 
this E ssay is to di se a ge neral and correct know ledge of the 
CaUscs of dei if ness and the Means by whie A it may be } prevented 
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or removed.” How grateful we ought all to be for this! But 
much “matter” as we have in the “Essay” it is but an in- 
stalment. We shall have more of the same kind according 
as we are able to digest it. “ Other Essays,” says the Doctor, 
“upon topics connected with the subject under consideration 
and interesting to the public, we will publish in this paper 
from time totime.” Ay, and “ other essays” have been pub- 
lished accordingly —all for the benefit of the good people of 
the United States in general and those of New York, Jersey 
City, and Hoboken in particular. In order to simplify the 
“Essay ” it is divided into different sections, each having its 
appropriate heading, so that he who runs may read. Thus, in 
the section headed “The Disadvantages of Deafness,” we 
have the following valuable and lucid piece of information: 
“Such cases, though sad in the extreme, need not be wondered at 
when we consider that individuals of ripe years articulate badly, and are 
unable to prope rly pitch their voices, should their hearing become very de- 


fective ; they speak sometimes in a loud bellowing tone, and at other times 


not above a breath.” 


All this is, of course, very remarkable. The moment 
any one finds that he is “unable to properly pitch his voice,” 
or that he “articulates badly,” he should proceed at once to 
the author. Let his case be ever so simple or so serious, he 
must on no account trust himself to a regular physician :—- 


‘Let none,” says the oracle, “in their anxiety to obtain relief, trifle 
with the hearing, howe eT’, by allowing physicians to pre scrihe J r them, 
who do so at haphazard, and without as much as an examination of the 
ear. A physician is just as incapable to prescribe for an ear, upon the 
mere statement that the applicant is deaf, as he is incompetent to prescribe 
for any other ailment on the bare information that the individual is sick, 
without an investigation as to the rarious sympto i& Nor is it 
for an examination that the auricle be merely drawn 
tense made to look into the external canal, for proper instruments are in- 

} 


| ist! 
dispensable even for that purpose, as without them that part of the ear 


suflicient 
upward and @ pre 


cannot be satisfactorily inspected.” 


Edueated and experienced physicians do things, it seems, 
only “at haphazard.” It is out of their line to make an inves- 
tigation as to the various symptoms. This, it would appear, 
can be done only by those who would reverse the custom of 
the Eastern nation, among whom it was a law, as we are in- 
formed by Herodotus, that whenever any cure was performed, 
both the method of the cure and an account of the distemper 
should be posted up in some public place—the modern cus- 
tom being first to provid persons to attest the cure and then 
publish it before m thing any trial of the preses 7 ion. Ano- 
ther section of the “ Essay” is headed “ Something about Nos- 


trums and Empiricisms.” As people generally know their own 
i t : ¢ 
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business best, we had expected something good from this depart- 
ment; but our author has taken care to be very brief in his ob- 
servations on what might be regarded as coming toonear home. 
Next comes “ The Rational Treatment of Deafness ;” the most 
important piece of information we have in this is that the author 
is publishing a series of articles (advertisements) in a morning 
paper, which will be published in book form at some future 
time. Then we are presented with “ A Few Words of Ad- 
vise.” Notwithstanding the term few, this is the department 
in which our author is most liberal; we are sorry, however, 
that we can only make room for the following briet specimen : 

“Owing to the usually painless character of aural diseases, and to the 
fact that they are not manifest to the eye, as well as to the slow and 
scarcely perceptible increase of the deafness which results from them, 
they are frequently neglected in their incipient stages, and in that respect 
procrastination is the order of the day. Thus it is that the most favora- 
ble time for successful treatment is generally permitted to pass away by a 
vain indulgence in the hope that the disease will get well of itself, or is 
occupied in fruitless attempts to obtain relief by home treatment, nostrums 
or irresponsible sources. To apply for proper medical advice a3 soon as 
symptoms of disease of the ear, such as ear-ache, noises in the head, &c., 
manifest themselves, is of the first importance.” 


Relief by “ irresponsible sources,” whatever that may mean, 
must not be thought of any more than relief by “nostrums,” 
or “home treatment.” In short, quack treatment is the only 
thing that can be relied upon! After a good deal more of 
the same sort, we are presented with two columns of “ testimo- 
nials,” which remind us of another member of the fraternity 
who used to send his son along the street proclaiming “ My 
father cures all sorts of diseases and sickness,” and follow 
himself, repeating in a solemn voice, “The child says true.” 
The testimonials having been duly set forth, the doctor 
appears in another character, introducing himself in suita- 
ble typography as follows ; “ Extract from Dr. *s Letters 
on Catarrh, its Causes, Symptoms, and Effects; and evidence 
of the Success of his Treatment.” He then proceeds to 
describe the symptoms nearly word for word as they are 
described in the “Penny Magazine,” the only difference 
being that the Magazine is a little more chaste and gram- 
matical in its phraseology, and considerably nearer the 
truth than the doctor. According to the latter, there is 
scarcely one of us who is not more or less afflicted with catarrh ; 
and we should therefore proceed to him with all convenient 
haste and give him his fee in advance, so that we may come 
home cured. We should like to let our author speak for him- 
self, but one brief paragraph is as much as we could feel justi- 
tied in extracting froin the performance now under considera- 
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tion. The rest may be very learned and very valuable, but it 
is rather too obscene for our pages. 

“The first sensation,” says the learned Doctor, “is usually a feeling of 
dryness and heat in the nose, and a frequent inclination to sneezing. 
There is an inability to breathe freely, as the nose becomes stopped up, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other.” 

Now everybody may know when he has incipient catarrh, 
and he should act accordingly. After the author has duly 
displayed his learning and skill in this way, he favors us with 
another batch of * testimonials.” Then he presents us with 
some eulogies on his book, including “ opinions of the press,” 
&c. In order to be able to appreciate the generosity of the 
Doctor in doing all this for the good of suffering humanity, or 
of that part of humanity which might suffer at some future time 
if it were not properly instructed in time, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that he has to pay the publishers of the paper for the 
privilege of being allowed to convey his instructions through a 
respectable channel. Was ever disinterestedness greater than 
this? and what a commentary on the taste and public spirit of 
the editor, who instead of paying for such valuable * Essays” 
for the benefit of his readers and the public at large, makes 
the Doctor pay him for printing them! 

We have occupied our space to this extent with the au- 
thor of “ Deafness, and its Rational Treatment,” &c., &e., not 
because we think him worse or better than others of his 
brethren in the same line of business. We have done so 
partly because he says most about himself and makes the 
loudest pretensions; and partly because we feel that in de- 
scribing him, we describe a whole troop; ex uno disce omnes ; 
so that we can be comparatively brief in our remarks on other 
members of the tribe. We are well aware that none of 
a certain class are criticised who do not attribute the “* at- 
tack,” as they call it, to some diabolical motive or other. 
This, however, does not prevent us from exposing shams. 
As for the quack doctors bestowing on our journal 
even the smallest portion of their enormous advertising pa- 
tronage, it would be as absurd for us to expect it, as to ex- 
pect that wardens of the State prisons of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, &e., &e., will advertise 
their several establishments in the same; for these, too, 
we have criticised, having first spent not a little time and 
money in visiting several. Need we ask, why the former 
would be absurd? Is it necessary to remark that it is not 
those who read Reviews that patronize the quack doctors? 
The truth is, that those who do so would nearly as soon take 
up the Iliad or the Vedas, in the original Greek or Sanscrit, for 
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perusal, as they would a Review.* Nor is it to this class we 
address ourselves, even on the subject of quackery ; but to 
the intelligent and thoughtful; whose influence we would 
awaken against a system which is inflicting incalculable in- 
jury on the public health. 

As to the conduetors of the daily journals, we do not hold 
that they are at all to blame for inserting advertisements of 
commodities which, however deleterious, are purchased in 
immense quantities. It is not the business, or the duty of 
an editor, to test the truthfulness of statements made by 
advertisers relative to their own commodities. If people 
are so credulous and silly as to believe that any nostrum or 
nos treme, or any doctor, will cure all manner of diseases, as if 
by magic, that is their affair; editors are not obliged to fur- 
nish ican with brains, or even common sense, for three cents 
aday. Dut it is entirely different with the editors of journals 
wiich call themselves “ religious.” The latter are bound by 
their own professions and promises, not only to put the un- 
wary on their guard against imposition, but to e xpose what- 
ever is false and dece ptiv ve; since falsehood and deception are 
as antagonistic to reli gion as the y are to mors ality. It is not 
the less true, however, we regret to say, that no other clas 
of editors are more ready to recommend quack medicines ; 
and that the quacks appreciate them accordingly we have evi- 
dence on all sides. Thus, for example, what a handsome 
liment our divines receive for their pains, in the tollow- 
ine extract! 


TTT 
’ 
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‘*a WORD TO CLERGYMEN, 

“ The high character, scholastic attainments, erudition and social quali- 
fieations of American Clergymen we in strong contrast with the zarrow 
sequidices and limited resources which have marked the history of other 
itions, and of earlier periods of the world. Coming directly iin contact 
“' the theortes of the most enlightened minds, as well as the customs of 
common life, they are better « alculated to judge of popular opinion, and 

; 13, than any other class of men. Their influence is unbounded. 


tt 


* It is but fair to say, that we do not include in this category those who seek 
skilful treatment, or suitable preparations for their hair; although they, too, 
should be on their guard against quackery—as we may take oecasion to show 
before long. There are not fewer than forty Professors in this city who make 
a specialty of treating the hair; but we do not believe that there are three out 
of the whole tribe whom it would be safe in all cases to trust. Upon the 
other hand, there are not fewer than twenty kinds of preparations manufac- 
tured in New York, each of which is warranted in long advertisements to 
produce the most miraculous effects on the hair; but we do not know one, 
no matter how classical or high sounding its name, which does not do more 
harm than good. Nor do we know an exception in Boston, save the manu- 
facturer of the favorite Cocoaine, Kalliston, &c; but this is a peculiar case 
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Mr. Joseph Burnett being one of the most accomplished chemists in this 
counl 
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Le 
opments impose many obligations. In acknowledgment of the many 
complimentary endorsements and favors which Dr. has received 
from Clergymen in behalf of his ———~ ———, he has directed his Agents 
to present a bottle gratis to every Clergyman who may personally call 
during the remainder of this year, 1863. 


Their opportunities for directing practical reforms and progressive devel- 


“Quite to his surprise, he has ascertained that many persons sharing 
in a natural prejudice against supposed nostrums, have classed this with 
other useless articles, and are yet entirely ignorant of its pure character 
and wonderful effects.” 


This needs no further comment than to remark that the 
“pure” and “ wonderful” article in favor of which so many 
“complimentary endorsements” have been given by the 
clergy, and for which all are invited to a bottle each, is 
nothing more nor less than an intoxicating liquor flavored 
with certain drugs. The clergymen of other countries are 
too narrow in their prejudices and too limited in their re- 
sources to be capable of comprehending that a bottle of 
ordinary gin becomes an elixir by passing through the hands 
of an ordinary quack, and ought to be everywhere purchased 
with avidity “ by the people ” for more than four times its mar- 
ket value. No doubt, it does require great “scholastic at- 
tainments ” and profound “ erudition ” to discover what does 
not exist. Dut we have digressed from the consideration of 
the ear and eye doctors, to whom, they assure us, the world 
is so deeply indebted. The rival of the genius whose won- 
derful performances we have already noted, introduces him- 
self in the following modest terms: “ Deafness, Impaired 
Sight, Noises in the Head, Catarrhal Affections in the Throat, 
Chronic Catarrh, Catarrh of the Tympaniec Mucous Membrane, 
Obstructions of the Eustachian Tube cured, Cross-eye 
straightened in one minute, and every disease of the Eye 
and Ear requiring either medical or surgical aid, at- 
tended to by Dr. —— ——, Author of ‘Surgical and 
Practical Observations on the Diseases of the Ear, with the 
New Mode of Treatment,’ at his office.” (Ilere follows his 
full address.) Then come the “ testimonials,” to the extent 
of a column. The disinterested and grateful individuals who 
furnish these testimonials are duly praised in return for their 
kindness, after the following fashion: “ Testimonial from one 
of the most respectable citizens of New York. Deafness and 
Catarrh cured, &c.”* The learned Essays and Treatises of 
this gentleman are so much like those of his rival that we 


* It is worthy of remark that one of the best and most “ respectable ” “ tes- 
timoniala” among the batch now before us, is from one who signs himself 
* Lightning Calculator, Barnum’s Museum.” In order to be still more ‘ respecta- 
ble,’ we would suggest that the Doctor would procure a “ testimonial” from 
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should not at all be surprised to learn one day that all have 
emanated from the same scientific and classic pen. There is 
this difference, however: Dr. has reminded us of 
a passage in Pheedrus which did not occur to us when wading 
through the performances of his rival—we mean that in 
which the La Fontaine of Ancient Rome describes the famous 
quack of his time, who, having by no means succeeded in 
the vocation of a cobbler, to which he had been brought up, 
changed his residence and his name, invented a specitic, and 
with the aid of a certain kind of eloquence (verbosis strophis) 
persuaded the soft-headed in the neighborhood of his new 
abode that he had no equal in the healing art. 








**Malus quum sutor, inopia deperditus, 
Medicinam ignoto facere coepisset loco, 
Et venditaret falso antidotum nomine, 
Verbosis adquisivit sibi famam strophis.” 


The next member of the fraternity who claims our atten- 
tion is the author of “ The Golden Book, vol. i.” and the Presi- 
dent of the “ Medical Institute,” to which we have already 
alluded. “The Golden Book” consists of about a sheet and a 
half of foolseap folded into the form of a little book, such as 
children buy tor a cent. The first page contains the follow- 
ing words in a diagonal line, and nothing more: “ What the 
Press says!” The three next pages contain what purport to 
be editorial notiees. Then follow three pages more which 
are occupied by the names of diseases, in double columns, 
which can be infallibly cured by the presiding genius of the 
Institute. If there is any malady to which man or woman is 
subject, in youth or age, before or after birth, which is not 
included in this list, it has escaped our memory. In the in- 
stance under consideration “the Doctor” adopts the pious 
mode of baiting his hook, and asks the sympathy of a gene- 
rous public for the persecution he has suffered in his efforts 
at once to reform and cure the world. 

* During the past two years,” quoth the Doctor, “ we have contended 
with obstacles and overcome opposition as herculean as were ever en- 
countered by any Reformers. 

The ery of ‘Humbug’ has been raised against us by the narrow- 
minded and ignorant; the envy of vain, heartless, medical bigots, who 
preter to kill patients, in blind attachment to shallow book-theory, instead 
of saving life by practical common sense, has followed us; Pseudo- 
Reformers have publicly attacked us, and prejudiced adherents of other 
systems have be-littled our cures. 


Barnum himself next; or it would perhaps answer the same purpose to make 
arrangements so that his wonderful Cures, Essays, Treatises, and all could be 
duly exhibited at the Museum side by side with “ The great Tyrolean Whistler,” 
“The Moving wax Figures,” and “‘ The Japanese hog.” 
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But ever within our breasts burned deep sympathy for God's poor 
suffering children. Our reward was higher than dollars and cents. Daily 
we saw the light come back to the faded eye, and strength to the wasted 
hand. We felt—we knew that we were right—that we must succeed. 
Soon the good and liberal-minded became enlisted on our side, and Pro 
vidence has smiled upon us wonderfully. 

It has fallen to our province to treat some of the most frightful dis- 
eases and protean maladies, and our success has exceeded anything ever 
recorded in any age.” 


In short, no disease, however malignant or inveterate, can 
resist the skill of the “ Faculty of the Institute.” A very bad 
malady may hold out for, perhaps, six weeks, but then it 
must yield, though it were aided by death itself. It is much 
more common, however, to cure even cases of this deadly 
kind in a few hours or minutes. In proof of this we quote 
once more from the “ Golden Book :” 

“SAMPLE OF CURES PERFORMED AT THE INSTITUTE. 
case of Deafness (sixteen years’ standing) cured in twelve days 
ease of Catarrh cured in one week. 
ease of Rheumatism cured in fifteen minutes. 
case of Serotula (terrible) cured in one month. 
of Burns (severe) cured in thirty seeonds. 
ease of Cancer cured in six weeks. 
case of Paralysis cured in three weeks. 
case of Neuralgia cured in five minutes, 
case of Consumption (second stage) cured in seven weeks 
case of Dyspepsia cured in one week. 
case of Falling of the Womb cured in one week. 
case of Irregularities cured in one day. 
ease of Amaurosis cured in twenty -one days. 
case of Spinal Disease (Lateral Curvature) cured in two months.” 


‘ 
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Now we would venture to ask, could the renowned Doe 
tor Sangrado himself, the instructor of Gil Blas, have per- 
formed greater wonders than these with his universal remedy 4 
There is, however, some resemblance between the head phy- 
sician of the “ Medical Institute” and the famous Sangrado 
for the latter, too, taught as well as practised the healing art, 
so that he made Gil Blas, his servant, quite a distinguished 
p shysician in three weeks. “ Listen, my boy,” says Sangrado 
“Tam none of those hard and ungrateful masters who allow 
their domestics to grow old in their service before rec ompensing 
them. Iam pleased with you; I like you, and without wait- 
ing for you to serve me any longer I will make your fortune. 
I wish to reveal to you at once the secret of the salutary art, 
which I have p rrofessed for so m: ny years. Other P hy SIGLANS 
make it consist of a thousand troublesome sciences, but ] 
mean to abridge for you a road so unnecessarily long, and 
spare you the labor of studying physics, pharmacy, botany, 
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anatomy. Know, my friend, that all that is necessary is to 
bleed the patient and make him drink plenty of warm water. 
This is the secret of curing all the diseases that flesh is heir 
to (tontes les maladies du monde).” Sangrado next proceeds 
to explain to his new disciple how profitable his system is. 
The modern Sangrado does just the same, or perhaps im- 
proves a little on his prototype. Ife announces in the 
“(olden Book,” to all whom it may concern, that the New 
School Practice “is learned in a brief period (about a week 
or 80 —avoiding mistake 8. aceid nts, and experiments, and 
if properly conducted, from its great popularity with the peo- 
ple, more profitable than any other.” Thus, if one is going 
to die to-morrow, and pronounced incurable by all other doc- 
tors, he may go to the Medical Institute to-day, and before 
ten days he will not only have been cured, but also meta- 
morphosed into a physician of infallible skill, on the Inost rea- 
sonable terms! 

rhe genius who next claims our attention does Philadel- 
phia the honor of residing there; although he favors New 


York, Boston, and other cities, with weekly visits, so that 


there need be no deaths in any of our prineip il cities, if it be 
not the fault of the inhabitants themselves. One of his latest 
announcements, extending to about a column of small type, is 
headed as follows: 


*“A MAN ALMOST RAISED FROM THE DEAD! 
IT ertificate certified to by his phy sician, 
lis certificate certified to by his neighbors. 
lis certificate certitied to by the officers and members of his Lodge of 


Now does not this east into the shade Moliére’s Sganarelle, 

in Le Médecin Malgré Lui, of whom it is said that he cured a 
Woman in an instant, after she had been regarded as dead for six 
ho irs, so that she immediately stood up and began to walk 
about as if nothing had been the matter with her.* It is really 
melancholy sight to see the miserable persons this charlatan 
draws around him in this city once a week by his impudent 
and vulgar fabrications. That any person calling himself a 
min, or having any pretensions to decency or honesty, eould 
per nit himself to take their dollars from such people, under 
pretence of curing them, would seem incredible to us, much 
* Martine—Comment! c’est un homme qui fait des miracles, Il] y a six mois 


’ . ° } ) ’ ity rt 
quune femme fut aba donnée de tous les autres medecins; On la tenolt morte 





il y avoit déja six heures, et l'on se disposoit a lensevelir, lorsqu’on y fit venir 
de force 'homme dont nous parlons. II lui mit, ayant vue, une petite goutte 
de je ne sais quoi dans la bouche; et dans le méme instant, elle se leva de son 
lit et se mit anssitot a se promener lans sachambre comme si de rien ne ut < 1é,— 


a 
Le Méidecin Malgré Lui. Acte L, scene v 
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as we have investigated the subject of quackery and the con- 
duct of its professors, had we not been eye- witnesses to the 
disgusting scene, The patients present on the occasion in 
question were exclusively poor, weak-minded, silly old women 
of the humblest class. We had been induced to visit the 
house by statements which had been made to us at t different 
times; but the reality proved so much worse than any repre- 
sentation we had heard, that we could hardly suppress our 
indignation as the charlatan tried to exact all in his power 
from his wretched patients, almost forcing them to take large 
bottles of nostruims, the habitual use of which would be quite 
sufficient to account by itself for the feeble condition to which 
they were reduced, mentally as well as physically. Surely, 
there is sufficient honesty and philanthropy in the * Quaker 
City,” to compel this person to stay at home, and turn his 
attention to some business for which he is better qualitied by 
nature and education than he is for the practice of the healing 
art, if his fellow-citizens only knew the amount of injury he 
inflicts on his dupes. . 

There is, however, another Philade Ip! hia quar k, who, if 
possible, is still more impudent and unprineipled than he. 
Tue net of the latter is made large, or small, for every city, 
town, or village, according as the inhabitants are known to 
be ignorant and credulous, or otherwise. Those in the habit 
of reading the papers will understand from this that New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and St. Louis are highly coim- 
plimented, especially the “ Empire City,” which is the metro- 
polis not only of the United States in the business of quackery, 
but of the whole world. 

About a century and a half ago London stood preéminent 
in this respect ; but the system rec eived blows from “Ad ldison 
and Steele, in the ‘Spectat or,” from which it has never re- 
covered, Ever since it has been on the decline. Lord 
Brougham has done more by his indefatigable and successful 
efforts in favor of education to crush it than any other indivi- 
dual now tec Ilence it is, for example, that the head 
quarters of the preparations too well known as * Holloway’s 
Pilis,”’ * Holloway’s Ointment,”* &c., &e., have recently 
had to be transferred to New York. It is notorious in 
Europe that these nostrums have killed more of her Majesty’s 
subjects, in proportion to the extent to which they were used, 


* We make an exception, by giving the name of the quack, in this case, only 
because he is not yet sufficiently known in this country to render an allusion to 
him sufficiently intelligible ; whereas, upon the other hand, his pretensions are 80 
much like those of several of our own quacks that extracts from his “ Essays” 


would show nothing, except their source were indicated 
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than war, famine, and all diseases put together. That is, 
they killed more of the ignorant and credulous classes who 
were persuaded to use them, than did all other calamities. 
We speak of their effects in the past, because their true 
character has been ‘so fully proved in recent years, that the 
most illiterate have no longer any faith in them. ‘True, they 
are still advertised throughout the British Islands; but not 
one package of them is sold at present in England, Ireland, 
Scotiand, tor every fifty sold tive years ago. These facts may 
enable even * the peop Mle ” ia app oreciate. st favor co ferred 
upon us by the transfer of the Holloway headquarters to New 
York, so that it is now proclaimed from the new capital—the 
old capital being reduced to the condition of a dependency in 
the realm of quackery—that 


“None are genuine unless the words ‘Holloway, New York and Lon- 
don,’ ure discernible “us a watermark in every leat ot the book ot ciree 
tions around each box; the same may be plainly seen by holding the leaf 
to the light. A handsome reward will be given to any one rendering 
such information as may lead to the detection ot any party or parties 
counterfeiting the medicines or vending the same, knowing them to be 
spurious.” 


Another remarkable fact in connection with these marvel- 
lous preparations is that, in proportion as their worthlessness 
or deleterious character has been found out at home, their 
healing and life-prolonging properties have multiplied in this 
country. Formerly they used, indeed, to cure a large number 
of diseases; but now there is no limit to their virtues. One 
would suppose, from the large number of persons we had al- 
ready who could cure all diseases, that we were in no parti- 
cular need for the labors of others in the same field; but it 
seems, atter all, that this was not the case. There were still 
wanting, we are told, “ The Great Ambassadors ot Tlealth to 
all Mankind.” But let us hear “ the Professor :”’— 


“The want of a sterling medicine to meet the ills and necessities of 
the sutlering portions of humanity, and one entirely free trom mineral 
and other deleterious particles, was severely felt, till this all-powerful 
medicine was ushered into the world ; Uolloway’s invaluable Pills have 
become the household remedy ot all nations. Their attribute is to prevent 
as well as cure; they attack the radix or root of the complaint, and thus, 
by removil hg the hidden cuuse ot the disease, reinvigor te and restore 
the drooping energies of the system, assisting nature in her task of vital 
and functionary reformation.” 


What a combination of modesty, truthfulness, learning, 
honesty and disinterestedness does this briet paragrap +h ex- 
hibit! What unspeakable gratitude we should feel, although 
we are made partakers of the inestimable blessings enume- 
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rated in the document before us only in common with “ all 
mankind.” 

But we have digressed too far from our Philadelphia sage. 
He will excuse us, however, when we assure him that we 
have been led to do so by the somewhat remarkable coin- 
cidence of his removing his headquarters to New York just 
at the same time that we were favored with the transfer of the 
Holloway headquarters. If it is asked, how has it happened 
that there has been no diminution in the weekly or monthly 
bills of mortality since our city has been thus honored, but, 
on the contrary, that there has been a considerable increase, 
it will be somewhat difficult to explain away the anomaly ; 
but, fortunately for the parties concerned, those who patronize 
them are not apt to propose many questions which cannot 
be easily answered. If they do ask a question on an occa- 
sion, they will be satisfied with an answer which has no more 
bearing upon it than a proposition in Euelid has on the 
incarnations of Vishnu. It is sufficient for them to see state- 
ments like the following in large letters in the newspapers, 
surrounded by a good deal more of the same sort—especially 
in the “ religious ” papers :— 

“For Weakness arising from Habits of Dissipation, attended with the 
following symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Memory, Ditt- 
culty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, Trembling, Horror of Disease, Dimness 
of Vision, Wakefulness, Pain in the Back, Universal Lassitude of the 
Muscular System, Hot Hands, Flushings of the Body, Dryness of Skin, 
Eruptions on the Face, Pallid Countenance. 

These symptoms, if allowed to go on, which this medicine invari thly 
removes, soon follows Fatuity, Epileptic Fits, in one of which the patient 
may expire. Who can say that they are not frequently followed by those 
‘direful diseases,’ ‘ Insanity and Consumption!’ Many are aware of the 
cause of their suffering. 

The records of the Insane Asylume, and the melancholy deathis by con- 
sumption, bear ample witness to the truth of the assertion. The consti- 
tution once affected with organic weakness, require 8 the aid of medicine 
to strengthen and invigorate the system, which —— —— invariably does.” 

When the people see such as this accompanied with 
“testimonials,” and tind the inventor, discoverer, &e., oceupy- 
ing a fine store in Broadway, while his bottles, displayed at 
the door, exhibit every hue of the rainbow, they take all the 
rest on trust; the mountebank proceeds in his murderous 
career and flourishes; thus re-enacting in a new and scarcely 
less revolting form the scene of the Paris revolutionary mob 
trampling Christianity under foot, and setting up a nude and 
vulgar courtesan to be worshipped, instead of the Creator of 
the universe. 

But this is not the only way the individual under con- 
sideration outrages public decency. He too gets up books— 
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the most obscene and disgusting of their class. These consist 
chiefly of ‘ testimonials,” which if true would show that 
hardly any such thing exists as female virtue. “ Ladies ” 
write to Mr. Quack from all parts of the country, describing 
to him all the symptoms of diseases which a woman of any 
delicacy could not even allude to. As a specimen, we quote 
an extract from one of the least objectionable of the many 
letters from “ ladies” in the book referred to: 

“Dear Srr: I am very happy to inform you that the medicine you sent 
has entirely cured me, and please accept my gratitude. You will remem- 
ber that I informed you in a former letter that it was a disease of a pri- 
vate nature, which I contracted whilst I was imprudent enough to allow 
my desires to control me. The pain and inflammation soon subsided, and 
the discharge gradually so, and I am now as well as ever. If you think I 
ought to take some Extract Sarsaparilla, I have enclosed you $5.00, and 
you can send me 6 bottles of it; or, if itis not necessary, return the money 
by bearer.” 

When “beantiful young ladies,” married ladies, and 
ladies “ engaged” to be married are represented as writing 
to Mr. Quack not only in this style, but in one many degrees 
worse, we must either believe that female morality is at a 
very low ebb indeed, or otherwise that the quack is a base 
libeller of the sex. Need we ask which is most likely to be 
true? It is sufficient to observe that none but the lowest and 
most ignorant class would believe such vile statements. The 
latter, however, would believe them; and it is for no better 
the book, or its fabricated “ testimonials,” are intended. 
Yet we have seen scores of copies of this very book thrust 
into the ladies’ as well as the gentlemen’s parlors, in first-class 
hotels in every city we have visited within the last six 
months. It is in vain the landlords and their clerks would vie 
with each other in their efforts to push the filthy things aside ; 
a new supply would be scattered about immediately. But as 
Mr. Quack has become rich, though it be by swindling the 
credulous and ignorant out of their money, and at the same 
time destroying their health instead of improving it, his feel- 
ings must not be hurt, assuming such a thing to be possible ; 
and accordingly the iniquitous and demoralizing system goes 
on from month to month and from year to year. 

We have now neither time nor space to review the quacks 
of Boston, although it would not be difficult to do so, tor, as 
we have already observed, there are not many of them. We 
do not make this distinction because we prefer Boston to New 
York or Philadelphia; we have no such preference ; we make 
it simply because we think it is well-founded, and because we 
like to do justice to all. We do not hesitate to believe that 
Boston is thus comparatively tree from the blighting influence 
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of quackery, becanse its population is in general more intelli- 
gent and thoughtful than that of New York or Philadelphia. 
At the same time we do not hold those of the two latter 
cities who are intelligent and influential responsible for the 
conduct of the quacks, for there are reasons beyond their 
control why New York and Philadelphia must contain a 
larger proportion of illiterate people than Boston. At the 
fame time we cannot say that we hold them blameless. 
They could do much by their advice to prevent those of the 
credulous with whem they have any relations from being im- 
posed upon by the sharks under consideration; they could 
also influence the legislature to enact laws that would keep 
them under proper restrictions as they are in most countries 
in Europe; although intelligence is undoubtedly the best 
weapon wherewith to combat the hydra of quackery. 

But one word for the Boston quacks before we close. We 
have not specimens of the performances of more than two or 
three, for several of those re siding in Boston do so only as the 
agents or “partners” of the more enterprising members of 
the brotherhood in this city—generally their brothers or 
cousins, for it seems that quackery runs in the blood some- 
what like the serofula and certain other diseases which they 
pretend to cure with such remarkable facility. But we must 
not forget the enterprising manufacturer of the “ Great Medi- 
eal Discovery,” although after all he is not a Boston, but 
Roxbury quack. Nay, when we come to a close examination, 
we cannot identify as such more than one Bostonian ; but this 
one is as unscrupulous and mean, and as vulgar, withal, as 
any member of the tribe anywhere, of whose character we 
have any knowledge. He too calls himself an author; that 
is, he publishes some rhapsodies in the newspapers (chiefly 
on Consumption) which he styles “ Essays,” “ Letters,” &c., 
but tor the insertion of which he has to pay at advertisement 
rates. To indemnify himself for this, however, he occa- 
sionally publishes the lucubrations of other quacks as his own, 
so as to avoid the expense of a penny-a-liner when business 
is dull. 

As for the Roxbury gentleman, his nostrums are got up 
chiefly, if not exclusively for exportation. Wherever on 
this continent those twin sisters, Ignorance and Credulity, 
prevail most, there the * Great Medieal Discovery ” is sure 
to be sent in the largest quantities. Thus we have now be- 
fore us a book of his containing seventy closely-printed oe- 
tavo pages, which is addressed exelusively to those Spanish 
American States in which least attention has been paid to 
education, the Doctor having had it translated into Spanish for 
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that purpose. Those aware of what quacks have the effron- 
tery to say in the vernacular tongue can easily understand 
how much they improve in addressing foreigners in their 
own language, where the chances of detection are diminished 
five hundred per cent. It will not seem strange then that 
there are few men or women of any distinction in Massacliu- 
setts who do not figure in this book as bestowing the most 
enthusiastic praise on the great “ Medical Discovery.” As 
in most similar cases, the cle ‘rgy are fully represented. Thus 
one very appreciative document is introduced as follows : 


“Carte del Reverendo Bryan M———e, Dirigida al edictor 
del Heraldo de Zion,” (Letter of Rev. Bryan M———e, ad- 


dressed to the Zion Herald). Another equally enthusiastic 
is from Don E. H. D —e, &c. After proving how ettec- 
tually and infallibly the ** Medical Discovery ” can cure numer- 
ous diseases common to men and women, after they have set 
all other remedies at defiance, the manufacturer proceeds to 
show that it is equally efficacious in curing all maladies pecu- 
liar towomen. ‘The senoras and senoritas are assured on the 
word of a quack that let their infirmities be what they may 
the “ Deseubrimiento Médico” will be sure to cure them. 
He tells them that the astonishing cures it has effected in 
numerous cases of that kind, and which has forced him to the 
conclusion that it is a specific for all female diseases, he 
attributes to the tonie and purifying virtues of his elixir, 
which invigorate and fertilize the organism, and at the same 
time purify the blood, expelling from it all bad humors.* 
Although our subject is far from being exhausted, we must 
conclude for the present. We have a large pile of quack 
“ Essays,” “ Treatises,” “ Books,” &c., before us, of which 
we have not been able to turn over a single leaf. We must 
ask their authors to excuse us for the present, assuring them 
that it is our intention they shall not be forgotten. Nor are 
we so chary of our time and labor, but that we may again 
pay our addresses to those we have so imperfectly noticed on 
the present occasion. Dut we hope they will improve their 
morals in the meantime ; or that increased intelligence among 
our. people will compel them to do so; for really, there is not 





* Esto lo atribuyo a las virtudes tonicas y depurativas que contiene mi Ves 
cubrimiento Médico, las cuales hacen que se vigorice y fortalezea el organ- 
ismo al mismo tiempo que se purifica la sangre, arrojan do fuera todas los malos 
humores 

Se comprendera mejor esta teoria cuando se considere que las enfermedades 
esclusivas de las mujeres provienen de falta de tono y vitalidad en fibra muscu- 
lar, lo que hace que preponderen los malos humores. 

Me ocuparé solamente de acquellas enfermedades mas comunes, tales como 
Flores Blancas, Ulceras en el cuel 


llo de la Matriz, lrrequlavidad en la menst&® 


acion, caida de la madre, y cancer del Utero, 
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one of them—let them think what they may—against whom 
we entertain the slightest feeling of personal malice. It is 
our honest opinion that the whole tribe are cheats and 
swindlers; and what we think on any subject in which the 
public has an interest we shall not be deterred from publish- 
ing as long as it is our business to conduct a Peview. 


ART. VII.—1. Opera Omnia ( The Complete Works) of Joux 
Kerter. Edited by Cu. Frisucu, Stuttgard, 1860. 

2. Johann Kepler's Deben und Wirken nach neuerlich aufge- 
Sunde nen Manuscripten bearbeitet von G. L. C. Freiherm v. 
Breitschwert. (The Life and Labors of Joux Kepver, 
written from recently discovered Manuscripts. By Baron 
Von Brerrscuwert.) Octavo. Stuttgard. 1859. 

3. Notices Biographiques. 2 vols. Par M. Araco. Paris. 1859. 

4. Traité d Astronomie. Par M. Bior. Paris, 1851. 


Most intelligent readers have a vague idea that there has 
been a great astronomer whose name was Kepler; but fur- 
ther than this very little is known at the present day of one 
of the most illustrious scientific men of ancient or modern 
times. This is rendered all the more remarkable by the fact, 
that altogether independently of his great discoveries there is 
much in the life of Kepler that is both interesting and in- 
structive. Although the annals of biography scarcely present 
a milder or more amiable man in all the relations of life, it is 
equally difficult to meet with one who had to suffer more 
painful mortifications and privations in his efforts to advance 
the cause of science and at the same time secure a livelihood. 
We have proofs of this throughout his writings ; but rarely in 
the form of complaints; for no one was less inclined to repine 
even when his prospects were most gloomy and he had most 
reason to reproach those who from their position and influence 
ought to have been his best friends. All his biographers 
agree in telling us that he was ill-fated in this respect from 
his childhood ; although it was not until recently that the cir- 
cumstances of his early life were made public. 

In order to appreciate what he has accomplished it is neces- 
sary to understand what obstacles he had to contend with 
even from his cradle; we will refer tothese all the more cheer- 
fully because they afford a new illustration of what perse- 
verance in the pursuit of knowledge and attempts to turn 
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that knowledge to good account can effect against the most 
formidable opposition. Kepler was born in December, 1571, 
at the village of Magstatt, three miles from the town of Weil 
of which his grandfather was burgomaster. His father, Hein- 
rich, claimed to be of noble birth, yet he married Catharine 
Guldermann, the danghter of a village inn-keeper, who brought 
him a fortune of 3,000 guilders, but which seems to have 
been her only recommendation, for she could neither read nor 
write; she had but little pretensions to beauty, and still less 
to amiability of disposition or sweetness of temper. They 
were only seven months married when the future astronomer 
was born; and he was scarcely a month old when his father 
enlisted in the corps which were then being raised in Wur- 
temberg for the army of the Duke of Alba, in the Nether- 
lands. 

There is some dispute as to the cause of his leaving his wife 
and child so soon. The war in which he engaged was, it is 
true, a religions, or rather, a sectarian war; but he was a 
Protestant and it was on the Catholic side he enlisted. This 
would sufliciently prove that religious enthusiasm was not his 
motive. It is alleged upon the other hand that his sole object 
in leaving home was to get rid of the constant reproaches 
of his wite, who searcely allowed a day to pass without find- 
ing some pretext or other to quarrel with him. This view of 
tle cause seems to receive some confirmation from the fact that 
several weeks had passed before Catharine had any idea of 
the course he had adopted. No sooner did she learn where 
he was, however, than she made arrangements to follow him, 
leaving her child in care of her parents. She succeeded in 
convincing her husband that she was deeply penitent and 
would never quarrel with him again. Although he had 
serious misgivings on this point, he left the army in 1575 and 
returned with her to Weil. He was now in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but he became surety for a friend who, becoming 
bankrupt, deprived him of nearly all he had. His wife in- 
duced him then to become au inn-keeper, assuring him that 
her knowledge of the business would leave little doubt of their 
success. Accordingly young John was withdrawn from school, 
and they rented a third or fourth class inn somewhere in 
Baden. For a time they seemed to do very well; but then 
either they began to fail or Catharine began to forget her 
promises of gentleness and amiability, for Heinrich enlisted 
once more. This time he entered the Austrian service to 
fight against the Turks, and was never heard of afterwards. 

During these unhappy vicissitudes John was entirely ne- 
glected. Until he was twelve years old he had no other op- 
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portunities than those of a waiter, or errand boy, at a country 
inn (garcon de cabaret). Of these, however, he availed him- 
self to the fullest extent. Whatever guest gave him a book 
to read from which he could gain any information was sure to 
be well attended. It is proper to remark here that John had 
two brothers, Christopher and Henry, and one sister Marga- 
ret. Christopher learned the trade of a tin founder. For a 
time he worked at his trade; then he became a soldier like 
his father. After an absence of four years he returned and 
settled at Leomberg and combined with his trade the duty of 
acting as drill sergeant to the local militia. He had the 
character of an honest, but ignorant and rude man, nor was 
his brother Henry superior to him in any respect, but rather 
the reverse. It was otherwise however with their sister Mar- 
garet, who was as gentle and affectionate as they were coarse 
and boorish. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, from the facts we have 
already stated, that Christopher and Henry were the favorites 
of their mother, who was much more ready to give John 
blows than caresses; although it was he, not they, who needed 
the latter. He was badly able to bear unkind treatment ; 
and we have the testimony of several of his biographers that 
his health suffered accordingly. “Sa mére, d’un caractére,” 
says M. Hoefer, “ dur et tracassier rendait lenfant trés mal- 
heureux.” In another place he speaks of the effects of her 
treatment. “ A treize ans, le pauvre enfant faillit succomber 
a une grave maladie.” His oniy consolation at this time was 
the kindness of his sister Margaret, who tried to be all that 
was good to him which his mother was not. She married a 
Protestant curate, who soon grew tired of supporting his 
brother-in-law, while the latter did nothing but read and 
study. After a short time he sent him to work in the fields ; 
but he soon found that he was too feeble to undergo the 
fatigue. “ What is to be done?” asked the brother-in-law, 
‘for l am too poor to maintain you.” “ Alas! send me to 
school somewhere!” was the reply. This request was not 
made in vain. The clergyman exercised all the influence he 
possessed, and finally succeeded in entering him at the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, in 1589, at the expense of the state. 
The mere fact of his having been received at this learned in- 
stitution would show by itself that in spite of the many diffi- 
culties he had to contend with he had already acquired con- 
siderable familiarity with mathematics as well as the learned 
languages, and thus it was that the illustrious Kepler was 
enabled to lay the groundwork of that scientific knowledge 
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by means of which he subsequently gained the proud title of 
“Celestial Law Giver,” (Zegislateur du Ciel.) 

Even the great discoveries which have rendered his name 
immortal scarcely do more honor to Kepler than the kind and 
generous treatment which he gave his mother in return for her 
habitual cruelty to him. While both her favorites neglected 
her as she grew old, the great astronomer laid aside those 
labors which he prosecuted with most zeal and avidity, in 
order to console and aid her in her sickness, or any other 
trouble that oppressed her. All his biographers testify that 
he was in the habit of sharing his scanty salary with her when 
she was in need. But his filial devotion was rendered still 
more conspicuous when, to the disgrace of the age in which 
he lived, he saw her publicly arraigned as a witch. It seems 
almost incredible that even children would make such charges 
against any human being as were made against the mother of 
Kepler, but which some have regarded as a just retribution 
for her former inhumanity. The indictment of the Assize Court 
of Weil accused her, among other things, “ of having been in- 
structed in the magic art by an aunt who had been burned as 
a sorceress; of having had trequent interviews with the devil ; 
of being unable to shed tears; of having caused the hogs of 
the neighborhood on which she performed her nocturnal jour- 
neys to die; of being unable to look at any one to whom she 
spoke straight in the face; of having employed a grave-dig- 
ger to furnish her the skull of her husband in order to make 
a goblet of it for her son.” Absurd as these charges were, 
she was found guilty upon them, and sentenced to be burned 
alive. It occupied a considerable porportion of Kepler's time 
for five years to save his aged mother from so cruel and bar- 
barous a death. More than once he applied in person on her 
behalf to the authorities, doing all in his power to convince 
them of her innocence. Finally he went from Linz to Stutt- 
gard, to intercede with the Duke of Wurtemberg, in person. 
The latter was disposed to comply with the wishes of so great 
a man as Kepler, but he assured him that all he could do was 
to commute the sentence. Instead of being burned as order- 
ed by the judges, her punishment was now to consist of being 
territied by the public executioner, who was instructed to show 
her all the instruments of torture in turn, and explain their 
action on both body and mind. The object of this was to 
make her confess. She persistently refused to do so, however ; 
after having been thus persecuted for more than five years, 
she was at last discharged, but died soon atter. 

So great was the prevailing ignorance at this time that no 
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inconsiderable portion of the public regarded the vreat discov- 
eries of Kepler as, not the results of scientific research, or as- 
tronomical calculations, but those of magical incantations, and 
intercourse with the devil. In undertaking to save his mother, 
he was well aware that he should awaken a feeling of this kind 
against himself; but he refused to allow any selfish motive to 
prevent him from performing what he regarded as a sacred 
duty.* And old and weak-minded as his mother was at this 
time, she had understanding enough to feel deeply affected by 
his conduct as contrasted with that of his brothers. Among 
the last words she ever spoke were these: “I wish that all 
mothers would take warning by my case, and never show any 
preference to one child over another until they see good rea- 
son to do so. Above all, none should be harsh, but kind to 
the one that’s anxious for knowledge.”’+ 
We have made this digression without regard to time, in 

order to show, at a glance, that far from evincing any resent- 
ment towards his mother for her cruel and unnatural treatment 
of him, no son could have been kinder to his mother no matter 
how she,had treated him. Now we return to Tiibingen, al- 
though only for a moment. It was at this institution he form- 
ed the acquaintance of Miistlin, his future friend, who was 
professor of mathematics in the College and celebrated through- 
out Germany for his superior learning and philosophical in- 
vestigations. It was to him Kepler opened his mind in all 
his troubles for ever after; and it is to the honor of the profes- 
sor that his sympathy and friendship were never want- 
ing to his former pupil. Kepler had not been one month 
under his tuition when he told him that perseverance was all 
he required to render himself illustrious, and it is worthy of 
remark that nearly all the other professors set but a very low 
estimate on his talents. It was not alone as an instructor that 
Miistlin served Kepler; he served him still more by recom- 
mending him to others, for his recommendation had great 
weight, especially in regard to mathematics and philosophy. 
The Lutheran theologians who had then charge of the University 
of Tiibingen, required that the students should be instructed 

* It is worthy of remark, that while he was defending his mother from this 
charge, and the feeling against him in Austria was such that he had to give up 
his situation as Court Astronomer and leave, he was offered the professorship of 
mathematics at Bologna, in the Papal States. This would seem to prove that the 
opposition he experienced from the Catholics was merely the result of local pre- 
judices and ignorance ; although some of his biographers denounce it in strong 
terms as if it had been ordered by the Church. ‘De retour a Lentz,” says F. 
Hoefer, ‘‘ ou il avait pour enemis tous les prétres catholiques, Kepler fut traité 
non plus seulement d’hérétique, mais de fils de sorci¢re. La vie lui étant rendue 
insupportable il quitta ’ Autriche.” 

+ Biot, Traité d’ Astronomie, p. 167. 
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in the Ptolemaic astronomy. The professor was bound to obey 
on pain of losing his situation; but believing that the Coper- 
nicun system was the true one, he availed himself of every 
opportunity to instil its leading principles into the minds of 
his students. It was not necessary for him to take any pains 
with Kepler for this purpose; it was enough for the latter to 
have got a glimpse of the works of Copernicus; but we are 
assured by Baron von Breitschwert, in one of the works at the 
head of this article, that it was the same professor who con- 
verted Galileo, during a visit which he made that illustrious 
astronomer while travelling through Italy. 

Kepler tells us also that it was Miistlin who taught him to 
be liberal towards all who differed with him in opinion in reli- 
gion, politics or science ; and we find evidence of this liberality 
pervading all his writings. As an illustrative instance we 
may note in passing, the course he pursued in the great con- 
troversy of the time, in reference to the introduction or non- 
introduction of the Gregorian calendar. In this Miistlin took 
a part which, at first sight, would seem to be unworthy of a 
scientific man. That is, while believing in the superiority of 
the Gregorian calendar, he undertook to write against it, his 
object being to secure his position, which he would be pretty 
sure to lose did he recommend anything emanating from the 
Pope. Le had the example of Appian before him as a warn- 
ing against this. Accordingly he denounced the new calen- 
dar with much apparent bitterness: but all his arguments 
were directed against some minor defects. Kepler, who 
understood him perfectly, while the Lutheran theologians 
were entirely satisfied with his zeal, wrote to him as follows: 
* What is the one-half of Germany at? How long will it re- 
main separate from the other half of the empire, and from 
the whole continent of Europe? For these one hundred and 
fifty years astronomy has been calling for the improvement of 
the calendar. Shall we forbid it? How long shall we wait? 
Mayhap till a Deus ex machina enlightens the evangelic 
rulers. Various amendments have been proposed, still that 
which the Pope has introduced is the best. But, even if one 
should discover a better, it cannot be brought into use without 
causing some disorder after this has once been in operation. 
It is sufficient for the next centuries; we will not make our- 
selves uneasy about the more distant ones. Uniformity in the 
computation of time is one of the ornaments of the political 
state. I think we have proved sufficiently to the Pope that 
we can keep to the old time for our festivals; it were time 
now to correct what he has corrected. We shall not always 
enjoy the mildness and lenity of an Emperor Rudolf. The 
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evangelic princes inquire of their mathematicians; the Em- 
peror puts forth a merely political edict; so it is not the 
Pope’s bull, but the advice of his mathematicians which he 
sanctions. Jt is a disgrace for Germany to be alone without 
that corre ction which the &CU nces desire.” 

Kepler did not confine himself to urging the adoption of 
the reformed calendar in private letters to his friends ; but 
openly made it the basis of his own calculations. Thus, for 
example, his first duty on receiving the appointment of 
teacher of mathematics at the Gymnasium of Gratz, was to 
draw up the Styrian calendar for 1594. He was well aware 
of the bitter feeling entertained throughout Germany against 
the innovation ; nor did he overlook the fact that its adoption 
on his part might be injurious to all his prospects in life. In- 
deed, he could scarcely have entertained a doubt in regard 
to this; for the academic senate of the institution in which he 
was educated had already presented its celebrated Memorial 
on the subject to Duke Louis. We extract a passage from 
this, partly because it is a curious document in itself, and 
partly because it serves to explain the position in which Kep- 
ler was placed in the sight of the party who were then the 
most powerful in Germany : 

“A Christian, sensible, and good-hearted governor knows, that, in re- 
formations of this kind, he should take counsel of the ministers of the 
chureh. As long as the kings of Judah followed the counsel of the pro- 
phets and other highly enlightened ministers of the chureh, they ruled 
laudably and well-pleasing unto God, It is only when the temporal power 
is in a member of the true church of God that it has authority, with the 
counsel of the ministers of the church, to change the outward ceremo- 
nies of the church. 

“As the emperor helds the Pope to be the vicar of Christ on earth, it 
is not to be wondered at that he has introduced his calendar into his here- 
ditary dominions, and sent it to the estates of the Roman empire. Julius 
Cwsar had not embers of his empire who were lords and rulers them- 
selves, like the estates of the present Roman empire. The imperial ma- 
jesty knows how to recollect itself, and, in its letter to the estates, merely 
gives them to understand that their accommodating themselves to this 
work will give the highest satisfaction. But the new calendar has mani- 
festedly been devised for the Surtherance of the idolatrous popish system, 
and we justly hold the pope to be a cruel, devouring bear-wolf. If we 
adopt his calendar, we must go into the church when he rings for us. 
Shall we have fellowship with Antichrist?—and what concord is there 
between Christ and Belial? Should he succeed, through the imperial au- 
thority, in fastening his calendar about our necks, he would bring the cord 
in such a way about our horn that we could no longer defend ourselves 
against his tyranny in the church of God. The Pope hereby grasps also 
at the electoral hats of the princes of the empire. Ifthe new calendar be 
not generally adopted, the world will not go to ruin on that account. 
Summer will not come sooner or later if the vernal equinox should be set 
a few days farther back or forward in the calendar; no peasant will be so 
simple as, on account of the calendar, to send out his reapers at Whitsun- 
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tide, or the gatherers into his vineyard at St. James’s Day. These are 

merely the pretexts of people who stroke the for-tail of the Pope, and 

would not be thought to do so. Satan is driven out of the Christian 

= We will not let him slip in again through his representative, the 
ope. 

This it will be admitted was a formidable document, see- 
ing that it expressed the views of the large majority of the 
Protestant gentry not only of Wurtemberg, but of all Ger- 
many ; but Kepler had more reason to fear it than any of his 
contemporaries, because, be it remembered, it emanated from 
the very same body who had decreed that he was unfit to be 
a minister of the Lutheran church, because he refused to be- 
lieve in the omnipresence of Christ’s body, which was then a 
leading doctrine at Tiibingen. All did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from advocating what he regarded as true and favora- 
ble to science ; for we find him, in 1613, before the German 
Diet of Ratisbon, explaining the character of the new calen- 
dar, and strongly urging on that body its adoption. He had no 
doubt that such a course would injure his prospects. Nor 
was he mistaken; the Protestant divines were so much in- 
censed against him, that when appointed by the influence of 
his friends to a professorship in the Gymnasium at Gratz, as 
already observed, the Lutheran chaplain refused to admit 
him to the communion, on the ground of his not assenting to 
the physical ubiquity of Christ. He felt so sensible of the 
vindictive feeling thus evinced towards him, that he appealed 
to the Consistory of Wurtemberg. But far from giving him 
any satisfaction, this learned and pious body sent him word 
that one like him, who would attempt to introduce into Ger- 
many that Popish invention called the Gregorian calendar, 
could be no better than a wolf in sheep’s clothing. He may, 
therefore, if so disposed, attend to his mathematies, but he 
must not presume to meddle with the Holy Scriptures. It 
was in allusion to these circumstances that he wrote to the 
Mayor of Baden, in 1614, as follows: “The evil which op- 
press s Germany arises chiefly from the pride of some 
divines, who would rather ru/e than teach. Certain doctors, 
who have been called to the office of teaching, wishing to be 
bishops, seek in their untimely zeal to turn everything upside 
down, and mislead their princes to overhasty steps. The 
spirit of unity and mutual love is wanting.” 

Ile was not to be deterred, however, trom vindicating the 
truth of science; for he adduced new proofs in his /?rodro- 
mus in favor of the Copernican system, and as soon as the 
work was ready he presented a copy of it to the senate of 
Tiibingen, but he had wisely taken the precaution of secur- 
ing the favor of the Prince. Fortunately, there was not one 
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among the learned members of the senate capable of giving 
any intelligent opinion of the “ Prodromus,” accompanied with 
suitable explanations, but the author’s friend Miistlin, To 
the latter, therefore, the task had to be committed of examin- 
ing it, and reporting upon it. As we can only make room 
for a brief extract from the report, it is necessary to remark 
here that in speaking of the “ spheres” in the following pas- 
sage, the Professor has reference to the analogies discovered 
by Kepler between the five regular bodies which may be in- 
scribed in asphere and the spaces between the planets: The 
matter is so new that it has never yet come into the mind of 
any one, and so ingeniously developed that it is well deserving 
of being made known to the learned. Who ever yet conceived 
the thought, or ventured to attempt to prove @ priori the num- 
ber, the order, and the magnitude of the celestial spheres, and 
to draw forth the cause as it were from the secret counsels of 
God? This has Kepler undertaken, and happily accom- 
plished. We is the first who has conceived that the distances 
of the planets from each other are determined by the tive 
regular bodies. By this all appears in such suitable order 
and perfect connection, that the smallest alteration could not 
he 7a i without Causing the downfall of the whole. Kepler 
has shown himself to be one of the most learned and acute of 
men.” 

All the arguments in the “ Prodromus” are in favor of 
the Copernican system; but Miastlin, knowing what offence 
this would give, carefully abstained from making any allu- 
sion to it. In adopting this precaution he was doubtless in- 
fluenced by the suggestions of the author who wrote to him 
on the subject as follows: “ What is to be done? I think we 
should imitate the Pythagoreans, communicate our dis- 
coveries pr wtim and be silent in public, that we may not die 
of hunger. 1 will make you no enemies on my account. 
The guardians of the Holy Scriptures make an elephant of a 
gnat. To avoid the hatred against novelty I represented my 
discovery to the rector of the university as a thing already 
observed by the ancients; but he made its antiquity a still 
greater charge against it than he could have made its 
novelty.” The misfortune of Kepler was that while he had 
nothing to depend on for his support but his salary as pro- 
fessor, all sects were alike opposed to the new doctrine, no 
matter how much they differed with and detested each other. 
Both Calvinists and Catholies, as well as Lutherans, had be- 
fore their eyes the text which told them that the earth stood 
still; and now Kepler came forward to maintain that Pytha- 
goras and Copernicus were right in saying that it moved. 
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Wishing, however, to ascertain how much opposition he 
might expect from the Church of Rome, he wrote as follows 
to John Pistorius, an eminent theologian who had recently 
resigned a professorship in order to join the Catholic Chureh : 
* You will bear me witness, on that great day, that I never 
had any personal hatred against the pope and the priests, but 
only zeal for God and his institutions, while 1 remain in that 
freedom in which God caused me to be born. Among the 
vanities of this world I reckon the spirit of pe rsecution which 
prevails in every religious party—the idea that each of them 
has, that their cause is the cause of God—they alone possess 
a right to happiness—the presumption of the theologians that 
they have the right to interpret Scripture, and that one must 
blindly believe them, even when their interpretations run 
contrary to reason—finally, the temerity with which they 
damn all those who make nse of their evangelic liberty.” 
Kepler subsequently told his friends that he was thus plain 
and frank in writing to Pistorius partly because he had but 
recently known him as a Protestant, and partly because he 
had an idea that converts soon know more about the feeling of 
the Church on any disputed point than those born and brought 
up within its pale. At all events the neophyte gave him 
little satisfaction. “ You are an excellent mathematician,” 
wrote Pistorius in reply, “but a bad theologian; pray ex- 
cuse me, therefore, if 1 decline to discuss these matters with 
you.” 

While he was thus doubtful as to the destiny that 
awaited himself and his works, Ferdinand, Duke of Styria, 
who had hitherto been a minor, became of age and took the 
reins into his own hands. Kepler tells us that although the 
Duke was a zealous Catholic, it did not appear that he had 
any disposition to interfere with the Protestants in the exer- 
cise of their faith; but that the Protestant divines signalized 
his coming to the throne by hurling more irritating invectives 
than ever at the Catholies from their pulpits, at the same time 
issuing prints representing the pope as anti-Christ in female 
clothing. This brought matters to a crisis. Ferdinand de- 
claring that the Protestants had broke the peace, ordered 
them to leave within fourteen days. Failing to comply with 
this order, a decree was promulgated on the 17th of Septem- 
ber directing the police to foree them if they did not volun- 
tarily leave the town before sunset. Kepler was among 
the number of those who had to leave thus suddenly, 
but he informs us himself that he was but two weeks absent 
when he received a letter from the Duke’s Premier, a Jesuit, 
inviting him to return, and assuring him that neither the Duke 
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nor his ministry had any disposition to be otherwise than kind 
and indulgent to a man at once so learned and so liberal in 
his sentiments as Kepler. Feeling satisfied that the premier 
was sincere, as he says he afterwards proved himself to have 
been, he did not hesitate to return. 

In order to present both sides of the question, it is proper 
to say that the Protestants account for the favor thus shown to 
Kepler by telling us that the Jesuits who were about Ferdinand 
were exceedingly anxious to win over to the Church one who 
they had sagacity enough to see was destined to fill the world 
with his fame. It is added that they thought the question of 
sufficient importance to justify their asking permission from 
the Pope to encourage him in his teachings, even when they 
could not regard them as altogether orthodox. We are further 
informed that the Holy See not only assented to this, but 
gave them a general permission by which they might au- 
thorize eminent persons to live in the open profession of 
heresy, provided they were privately reconciled to the Chureh 
—at least so favorable to its teachings that they would make 
no serious effort to undermine them. It is not for us to say 
whether this is true or false; but one thing is certain, if the 
object of the Jesuits was to convert Kepler, they did not sue- 
ceed in doing so. Indeed, the truth seems to be that they 
were far too shrewd to suppose for a moment that there would 
be any use in attempting to induce a man like Kepler to 
swerve from the faith in which he had been born and edu- 
eated, especially as they were so familiar with his views on 
transubstantiation and other fundamental dogmas of the 
Church—views so widely known that he could not disavow 
them without stultifying himself. Be this as it may, Kepler 
received an annuity from the state; he was told by the Pre- 
mier that the object of the Duke in giving it to him was to 
enable him to devote his whole time to his astronomical re- 
searches; and there is a passage in one of his own letters to 
Miistlin which seems to corroborate that statement. Not 
liking to remain for various reasons, he writes to his friend, 
requesting that he would secure him some more agreeable 
position. ‘ My salary,” he says, “ is paid to me more out of 
pity than for any good that is expected from me. Should I 
have any chance of a situation if I were to go to Tiibingen ¢” 
This is sufticiently explicit. In the same letter we have evi- 
dence that those who accused him of concealing the faults of 
the Church of Rome, while he exposed those of the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, did him injustice. “I believe,” he says, “ I am 
not unworthy of a place in the faculty of philosophy ; but it 
appears I have enemies who oppose me.” He then proceeds to 
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speak of the conduct of the ducal government as follows: 
* The citizens here are accused of high treason, in order that 
there may be a pretext for robbing them. Whosoever reads 
Luther’s Bible is guilty of treason and loses his goods.” 

True, there are those who think that these remarks were 
made much more with the intention that they should produce 
some favorable effect on the senate of the University of Tibin- 
gen, than through any feelings of bitterness or resentment to- 
wards the Catholics; and the reason they assign is a pretty 
cogent one, namely,that Kepler was too generous and liberal- 
minded to return evil for good—the latter consisting in the 
undisputed fact that hitherto “he was indebted to the Catholics 
alone for the means of living.”* But if his motive was to 
awaken the sympathy of the Tibingen senate, so that they might 
give him a position in the College, as they could have done at 
any time, it was no use. They did not make the slightest effort 
to serve him, always excepting his friend Ciastlin; Hateneffer 
was also disposed to serve him, but was too much atraid of 
his theological views. It was the latter, be it remembered, 
who was deputed to write to him, after he had published his 
* Prodromus,” to warn him against any process of reasoning 
that might conflict with the teaching of the Bible, especially 
as it was interpreted by the divines of the Lutheran church. 
** God forbid,” said he, “that you should endeavor to bring 
your hypothesis openly into argument with the Holy Scrip- 
ture. | require of you to treat the subject merely as a mathe- 
matician, and to leave the peace of the church undisturbed.” 
This, no doubt, was well meant; but it did not enable Kepler 
to procure the necessaries of life for his family. 

At this time his circumstances were by no means easy : nor 
did his prospects for the future seem much more encouraging. 
Meantime, his great work was making much more progress, in 
gaining him fame and honor, than his most sanguine hopes 
had led him to expect. Nearly the same mail brought hiin 
letters of congratulation from the two most illustrious of his 
contemporaries, namely Galileo and Tycho Brahe. “1 con- 
gratulate myselt,” wrote the renowned Florentine, “in having 
found in you an associate in the search after truth, to which | 
am attached. Though Copernicus has acquired everlasting 
fame, yet he appears naught to an infinite crowd—so great is 
the number of the ignorant.” But Tycho Brahe did not con- 
fine himself to praising the new work and its author; he 
happened to be in a position which enabled him to offer the 
latter a situation of which he was then in need. The Danish 


* Breitschwert’s Life and Labors of Kepler, p. 97. 
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astronomer expressed an earnest wish that he would join him 
at Prague, whither he was about to remove, and do for his 
system what he had so effectually done for that of Copernicns, 
from which it differed but little. But what afforded most 
pleasure to Kepler was the intimation that he could, not only 
have the use of the imperial observatory with all its instru- 
ments—the best then in Europe—but also that he could avail 
himself of Tycho’s own observations, which extended over a 
course of twenty-five years. In order to be able to form an 
adequate idea of the estimate set by Kepler on the latter 
privilege, it is necessary to bear in mind that he had always 
been too poor to procure suitable instruments. Those by the 
means of which he had made his most important discoveries 
thus far were of the rudest kind, as may be seen from his 
own graphic description of them, written some time previously, 
when he had little hope of being able to procure better soon : 
“They are,” he says, *‘ out of the same workshop from which the 
huts of our first parents came. I am content with a very 
simple instrument, which does not err more than half a degree 
either way ; and even jf | were not content with it, I must still 
do without a more choice one. I will describe it. Ye friends 
who may see it, do not laugh. As I had no other materials 
than wood, and all kinds of wood swell, I prepared an instru- 
ment whose sides must be kept in equal condition by their 
length, that is to say, a right-angled triangle of 6, 8 and 10 
feet. I hung this triangle up by its right angle, and let fall 
from it a thread with a plummet ( perpendikel), divided the 
10-foot side into the smallest parts, and stuck small quills 
(pinnule) in one of the sides about the right angle. I let 
the triangle hang freely by the cord by which it is suspended, 
and by a small weight kept it steady till the star is seen 
through the holes of the quills (pianue foramina). This is 
my whole apparatus. I can easily wish for more accurate 
instruments, but I know not how and by what means they 
are to be got. With the aid of a mason and a Praxiteles, I 
could construct exceedingly neat and useful ones. For ob- 
serving the sun, one cannot wish for anything better than an 
aperture in the top of a tower and a shadowed place beneath 
it; for when the round sun-beam falls obliquely on a plane it 
forms an ellipse, from whose long and short diameters I will 
deduce more than with the aid ofall the quadrants, astrolabes, 
&c., in the world.’ 

Tycho soon proved that he was sincere in his wish to have 
Kepler near him. In one of his first interviews with the 
Emperor Rudolf, he represented to him that the task of im- 
proving Copernicus’s Astronomical Tables, which his Majesty 
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had committed to him, would be accomplished not only much 
quicker but much better if he would allow him to invite Kepler 
to spend some years at the observatory. The Emperor cheer- 
fully consented, and Kepler was immediately sent for. This 
was the best offer he ever received, and he joyfully accepted 
it accordingly. ‘This was a providential occurrence for me,” 
says Kepler. “ I repaired to Bohemia at the beginning of the 
year 1600, in the hope of being able to learn to correct the 
eccentricities of the planets. Observing that Tycho made use 
of a mixed system (which made Mereury and Venus revolve 
round the sun, while making the same pl: inets, with all the 
others, revolve round the earth), I asked permission of him to let 
me pursue my own ideas. Providence would also have it so 
that Mars was the planet to which his observations were chiefly 
directed at the time. All my attention was given to the same 
star; for | had long felt that it was only by becoming fami- 
liarly acquainted with the movements of Mars that one could 
attain to the secrets of astronomy (ex Martis motibus omnino 
necesse est nos in cogn itionem astronomie arcanorum venire 
aut ea perpetuo nescire.)” * There were various reasons for the 
importance thus attached to the movements of Mars, one - 
two of which it may be well to allude to in passing. In the 
first place it de viated more from the circular form in its 
orbit than any other planet then known; the others deviated 
so little as to render it extremely difficult to prove that their 
orbits were not really circular. Besides, its orbit was the 
nearest to that of the earth (that is of those then known). 
The earth is quite near Mars when it passes between it and 
the sun in the oppositions, whereas it is three times as far in 
the conjunctions, when it is the sun that passes between it 
and Mars.+ 

Whether it was that Kepler was of too sanguine a temper- 
ament, or, like many other great geniuses, was too sensitive 
or too much prone to discontent, certain it is that he soon be- 
came much dissatistied both with Tycho Brahe and his observ- 
atory. The former he found to be proud, overbearing, and 
but little disposed to be communicative in regard to the results 
of his observations and experiments, while he regarded the 
latter as better suited for the astrological fancies of the Em- 
peror than for the legitimate purposes of astronomy. Accord- 
ingly we soon find him renewing his former request to his 
friend Miistlin, to whom he relates his experience as follows, 
after a residence of only a few months in Prague: “I have 


* Astronomia Nova sen Comment. de Motibus stella Martis, p. 63. 
+ Biot, Trait d’ Astronomie, tome iv., p- 431. 
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found everything uncertain here. Tycho is a man with whom 
no one can live without exposing himself to ~~ greatest 
insults. The : appointments are brilliant, but one can hardly 
squeeze out one half of them. I am thinking of taking to 
medicine, perhaps then you would give me some small situa- 
tion? I could never have believed that joy would increase in 
proportion as persecution augmented. Hence we may see 
how easily it is to die for religion: I mix the sweet with the 
bitter. A few months ago I wrote on the action of light; I 
also observed the last eclipse of the sun.” 

It would seem that Mistlin began to regard him as some- 
what whimsical, for he did not reply f ‘or more than a month, 
and finally when his reply came, it was anything but 
encouraging. Kepler became more and more discontented 
daily ; in short, he made no effort to conceal the fact that, let 
his destiny be what it might, he and Tycho could never get 
on together. His wife fully participated in this feeling; 
indeed there are some biographers who hold her responsible 
for the whole difficulty. Be this as it may, while Kepler was 
paying a visit to his friends in Styria, she was so incensed 
at having to apply to Tycho day after day for a part of her 
husband’s salary to enable her to procure the necessaries of life, 
that she induced him to write a letter to the Danish astrono- 
mer which was full of reproaches. It does not appear that 
Tycho evinced much if any resentment at having his motives 
impugned in this way ; indeed he seems to have treated him 
with nearly as much indulgence as Locke did Sir Isaac New- 
ton, when the latter accused the former of seeking to embroil 
him with women. “I understand Kepler’s disposition,” said 
Tycho; “in his gloomy moods, he is rather inclined to be 
irascible ; but he is generous and kind hearted with all.”* 
When Kepler found that after all Tycho did not evince any 
disposition to quarrel with him, he did not hesitate to apolo- 
gise, expressing his regret that he was betrayed into the use 
of harsh language under the i impression that his wife had been 
unkindly treate din hisabsence. But before Tycho had time to 
take any notice of the reproaches of Kepler, the latter wrote 
again to his friend Miistlin as follows: “ 1 cannot express to 
thee how melane ‘holy thy letter has made me; I know not if I 
shall ever recover; the y ‘fear that my tertian may end in acon- 
sumption. My wife too is sick, and I feel as much for her as 
for myself. I ‘stand in need of consolation. I earnestly pray 
thee if there should be any place vacant in your university, 
to get it for me. Believe me, that several Styrian nobles 


* Bre itschwert’s Kepler's Leben und Wirken, p- 221 
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would come to Tiibingen if I were there. I cannot recollect 
what it was that induced me to write to thee some time ago 
what thou speakest of (2. e. his becoming a physician); I pray 
thee send me back that letter. Every observation made at 
the Imperial Observatory is a confutation of the Tychonic and 
a confirmation of the Copernican system. The more Tycho is 
annoyed at it the more rejoiced am 1; he thinks an error of a 
few minutes should be excused in his system.” 

Ilis friend had little more than time to reply to this, when 
Tycho Brahe died (October 24, 1601), and he was appointed 
to succeed him. However much he disliked the haughtiness 
of the deceased philosopher, he could not but regard him as 
his benefactor ; and accordingly he mourned his death as an 
affectionate child would that of an indulgent parent.* Had 
he evinced any other feeling, he would have been unworthy 
of the glorious fame to which he attained ; although it was 
only now that he really commenced his career as a discoverer. 
Betore we attempt to give any account, however, of his great 
discoveries, we will take a brief glance at his character as a 
husband, a father, and a member of the social circle. In 
1596 Kepler began to pay his addresses to Barbara Muller, 
the daughter of one of the proudest of the Protestant nobles 
of Styria. The lady fully inherited the pride of her ancestors, 
so that she could not think of wedding Kepler until he, too, 
should prove that he was of noble extraction. It would have 
been much easier for him to make an important astronomical 
discovery than this, since the most distinguished member of 
the family before his own time was his grandfather, the burgo- 
master of Weil. But he had no alternative but either to 
prove that he was of “noble blood,” or for ever renounce all 
pretensions to the hand of the beautiful Barbara. Although 
the authorities of Wurtemberg were disposed to be as accom- 
modating as possible in so delicate a matter, it took him some 
six months to procure the necessary documents, and in the 
meantime the lady was very near changing her mind and 
giving her hand to one whose noble extraction was more 
easily established. 

She married Kepler, however, in 1595. Although only 
twenty-three years of age, the great astronomer was her third 
husband. The first had died suddenly, and she had divorced 
the second. Neither himself nor his friends have much to 
say of this marriage; but they make occasional allusions 


* Nevertheless, one of his French biographers, speaks of the death of Tycho as 
ahappy event. ‘ Heureusement,” he says, “ Tycho vint a mourir le 24 Octobre ; 
Kepler fut aussit6t nommé astronome de l'empereur Rodolph avec 1,500 de 
traitement et établit sa residence a Linz.” 
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which would seem to imply that the fair Barbara was by no 
means remarkable for the gentleness of her disposition. M. 
Hoefer confines himself to the remark that this marriage was 
not a happy one (cette union ne fut guére heureuse). This, 
however, may have no better foundation than the fact that 
she was the cause of the reproachful letter addressed by her 
husband to Tycho. Be this as it may, it does not seem that 
she was much regretted when she died, although she left her 
husband several children. She was scarcely six montlis dead 
when Kepler wrote to a friend, to say that he had no less than 
eleven fair maidens proposed for his acceptance. He then 
proceeds to describe the perfections and charms of each, 
awarding the palm of superiority, however, to Susanna Ret- 
tinger, whom he married. The letter concludes with the as- 
surance that his chief, if not his sole, object in marrying the 
second time was to give a mother to his orphans. But Susanna 
added seven children to the five left by Barbara. 

It is worthy of remark, that all the children of the second 
wife died young, and only two of those by the first wife—a 
son and a daughter—attained the age of maturity. He had 
taken care to have both thoroughly educated. His son, Louis, 
was a physician; but he cultivated poetry and philosophy 
with no inconsiderable suecess. Animated by the example of 
his noble father, he wrote several works in the Latin lan- 
guage ; but they were chiefly on medicine, and none of them 
attracted much attention. Louis lived to be fifty-three years 
old; but he was the last of the race—the Kepler family was 
extinct in the next generation; so that there is now no des- 
cendant of the illustrious Kepler more than there is of New- 
ton, Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Cervantes, Corneille, or, in 
short, of any of those who, by their transcendent genius, have 
rendered their names imperishable. 

It only remains for us now to give a brief sketch of Kep- 
ler’s discoveries. The reader is already aware of his studious 
habits and of the profoundness of his researches. He was 
satistied with no theory, however ancient or venerable, with- 
out testing its truth. His first work, the Mysterium Cosmo- 
graphicum, was published in 1596, when he was twe nty-five 
years old, and it immediately secured him a high rank among 
the astronomers of the day, at the same time gaining him the 
friendship of men like Tycho Brahe and Galileo. ‘The latter 
fact alone would show that it was a great work. In little 
more than one year after the death of the former he became 
satistied that all previous astronomers had erred in ascribing 
circular orbits and uniform motions to the planets; that, in 
point of fact, their orbits were elliptical; that the motion of 
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each is really unequable, and varies in such a manner that 
“4 ray supposed to be always drawn from the planet to the 
sun describes equal areas in equal times.” 

On the death of Tycho he wished to have an opportunity 
of comparing the observations of that eminent astronomer with 
his own; accordingly he applied for them, but Tycho’s heirs 
refused to allow him the privilege. He then applied to the 
Emperor, but his majesty bad been previously tampered with, 
so that he was led to believe he only wanted them for ‘ use- 
less speculations,” and that if he got them “* he would continue 
in the same idle course, instead of improving the Astronomi- 
cal Tables, the business for which he had originally been 
employed.” It is inferred from this that Tycho was displeased 
with Kepler at his death, on account of the circumstances 
already alluded to, and that the heirs merely acted on what 
they regarded as the wishes of the deceased. At all events, 
their opposition to Kepler did not end soon; for Tycho 
was five years dead, when they induced the Emperor to 
demand an account from his successor of what he had been 
doing all that time. The person chosen to arraign Kepler in 
this way was Longomontanus, the astronomer, who was a 
pupil and disciple of Tycho’s. 

From the errand upon which he came one could not ex- 
pect that he had a very friendly feeling towards Kepler; but 
even enemies that are generous are apt to be courteous if 
they are gentlemen. But we can judge best in regard to the 
case in question by the reply made by Kepler, which is also 
interesting as giving the views of that great man in relation 
to the relative value of different kinds of study, and showing 
what he had been doing during the period named. “I will 
answer you as a friend,” said the author of the Prodromus; 
* I acknowledge that IL have occupied myself for the last five 
years (more than the half of which, however, I was obliged 
to spend in solicitations at court) chiefly with physical specu- 
lations. For I believe that astronomy and physics are so 
closely connected together that the one cannot be perfected 
without the other. ILypotheses which are not founded in 
nature please me not. You call these speculations ‘ the dung- 
pits of Augeas.” Fair words, doubtless! 2’ou make merry 
at my oval orbits of the planets. I can set against these cer- 
tain notions of the ancients which have been revived by 
Tycho, and which are a hundred times more absurd.”* 

This shows that Kepler was not so mild, but that he had 
the spirit and manliness to defend himself even at the risk of 
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losing his chief means of support. Longomontanus and those 
who supported him were now sure that Kepler would be dis- 
missed ; but whatever were the faults of the Emperor, he was a 
lover of justice as well as an admirer of science and of cour- 
age; and, accordingly, instead of doing his astronomer any harm 
on account of the reply we have quoted, he ordered that all 
Tycho’s papers should be confided to his care. He cheerfully 
admits himself that these aided him greatly. Soon after he com- 
menced his Astronomia Nova, the work which contained his 
two great discoveries of the elliptical orbits of the planets, 
and of their describing equal areas in equal times, and which 
was published in 1609. 

But what is most remarkable in the works of Kepler is 
the near approach which they make to the discovery of 
gravitation. That he did discover that principle, so far as it 
relates to the planets, is beyond question. The glory of 
Newton really consists, not in being the first discoverer of the 
law of gravity, but in being the first to apply that law to all 
bodies whatever. Nor did Kepler confine himself to indicat- 
ing the influence produced by the sun on the move- 
ments and velocities of the planets, and the influence of 
those bodies on each other. ‘Examples abound,” he 
says, “to show the analogies of the celestial with terres- 
trial phenomena. All is simple in the variety of natural 
operations. Thus in the running stream the simple movement 
is the tendency which the water has towards the centre of the 
earth, but as the passage is not direct, the course of the water 
is disturbed ; it follows all the sinuosities of the earth and its 
movement becomes complicated in appearance by foreign and 
adventitious causes.”* He shows in the same work that the 
velocities of the planets are constantly varying according to 
their distances from the sun; being accelerated as they ap- 
proach that body, and diminished as they recede fromit. But 
if there are any who doubt that the principle of gravity was 
well understood by Kepler, let them read the chapters in De 
Mot. Stel. Martis, entitled Virtutem que planatem movet in 
circulum attenuart cum discessu a fonte—that is, from page 
160 to page 201; but there is this ditliculty—we are not aware 
that there is any English translation of these chapters. 

Both Mr. Maclaurin and Dr. Hutton have been too pre- 
cious of the fame of Newton to direct any attention to these 
facts. The former, indeed, «:Jmits in his “ Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton,” that “to Kepler we owe the discovery of the 
true figure of the earth, and the ila iia of the motions 








* De Motis Stelle Martis, cap. xxxviii., p. 185 
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of the solar system.” This, much as it is, could not be denied ; 
but having made that admission, the writer proceeds to dis- 
parage the general character of Kepler as an astronomer. 
“This astronomer,” he says, “had a particular passion for 
finding analogies and harmonies in nature, after the manner 
of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, &c.” Actuated by a 
similar feeling, Bailly tells us that “* Ke »ple r, from his veneration 
for Pythagoras and Plato has plunged into musical ratios, and 
blended them with the movements, distances and eccentrici- 
ties of the planets in his visionary analogies ; they contain not 
one single true ratio, or resemblance; in a crowd of ideas 
there is nota single truth.” 

Kepler, like most other great men, had his whimsicalities 
and odd notions. Many of his theories are undoubtedly 
visionary, but there is scarcely one of them which did not 
lead the way to fact and truth. It was a favorite observation 
f his own that we not only pardon Columbus and the Portu- 
guese navigators for relating their errors—the former, in the 
discovery of America, and the latter in the cireumnavigation 
of Africa—but we should be deprived of much instruction 
and satisfaction if those errors were omitted. Why should 
we not apply the same rule to him, especially as his errors 
are perhaps not so much errors after all; a fact which we 
may take oceasion to show before we close. First it was thought 
a very odd fancy on the part of Kepler, to think that the sun, 
although the centre of the planetary system, while it so power- 
fully influenced the movements of the planets, was constantly 
in motion itself, #. ¢., revolving on its axis. When he was 
asked to explain so absurd a theory, he compared the sun to 
an orator, who, placed in the centre of a circular group, could 
address all in turn only by turning himself.* By the two great 
discoveries already mentioned, known as “ Kepler’s Laws,” 
the great astronomer only exhibited the individual movements 
of the planets in their respective orbits, without establishing 
any analogy between them as a whole. Since he was twenty 
years old he felt convinced that such an analogy existed, and 
accordingly he was constantly assuming new hypotheses 
which might enable him to arrive at the truth. In his Jfys- 
terium Cosmograp shicum we tind several of these hy pothese 3; 
but his observations had not then been sufficiently extensive. 
For twenty-two years afterwards he never abandoned the idea; 
finally, after twenty-eight years of laborious research—during 
which time he reviewed again and again calculations that cost 


* Finge ergo oratorem aliquem in magno ceetu hominum sese in orbem ciugen- 
tium faciem suam, seu una corpus, convertere semel, &c.—De Mot. St. Mart., cap. 
Xxxv., p. 175. 
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him months of hard labor, he proved beyond all doubt that 
the squares of the periodic times of the planets are to each other 
as the cubes of their mean distances From the sun. Be it re- 
membered that great as this law is, he had conceived its exis- 
tence twenty-eight years previously. Hence the force and 
truth of the remark of Biot, who, in alluding to Kepler’s 
transit-instrument, a description of which we have quoted in 
the author’s own words, uses the following language: “ Three 
pieces of wood set in a triangle were the magic instruments 
with which Kepler drew down from the muse Urania secrets 
unknown to all antiquity, and on which the whole of modern 
astronomy rests.” No wonder that the author was more de- 
lighted than he ever had been before at this discovery, for it 
was worth all the rest; it was as it were the key-stone of the 
sublime arch which he had formed. He accordingly marked 
the date carefully (May 15, 1618). “At last! at last!” he 
exclaimed, “ Lhave the double proportion of the periodical times 
to the proportion of the orbs.”* 
These three laws form the bases of all astronomical discove- 
ies since made, not excepting those of Newton, They are ad- 
mirably explained in the //armonices Mundi, published at 
Linz the following year; and at the same time they were 
made the subjects of lectures by the most learned men in Eu- 
rope. Even the illustrious Galileo had lectured on Kepler’s 
system at Pavia, before the third law, the greatest of all, had 
been discovered; and the same great man was the first 
to contirm that system by the discoveries of Jupiter’s satellites, 
the ring of Saturn and the phases of Venus. Only two of 
Kepler's laws had been discovered when Galileo wrote to the 
author as follows: “Thou art almost the only person that 
gives credit to my assertions. When I wanted to show the 
professors of the Gymnasium at Florence the four satellites of 
Sasice with my telescope they would not look at either them 
or the telescope..... How thou wouldst have laughed if thou 
hadst heard how the first among them strove in presence of the 
Duke, to pull the new planets down from Heaven, now with 
logical arguments, now with magical incantations.” Another 
work of Kepler’s which is but little known is entitled Ad 
Vite leon in, Puralipomena, quibus Astronomia pars opticd 
traditur, &c. This treats principally on optics, and it 1s the 
fountain from which all our modern writers on the laws of re- 
fraction and undulation, including Descartes, have drawn 


* Tandem, tandem! 


tionem orbium venit: 
Sera quidem respexit inertem ; 
Respexit tamen, et longo post tempora venit. 
VOL. VUI.—NO, XVI, 


gemina proportio temporum periodicorum ad propor- 
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their inspiration. In the same work Kepler ascribes weight 
to the atmosphere ; and he was the first to do so, although it 
is Torricelli who has the credit of having made the discovery, 
the same as it is Descartes who has the credit of having dis- 
covered the laws of refraction. “ Be assured,” says Kepler, 
* that [ am not at all ignorant of the fact that in maintaining 
that the air has always had weight I shall incur the ill will of 
the physicists, but the contemplation of all nature confirms 
me in my idea.”* Kepler was also the first to find the differ- 
ence of longitude between two places by observations on 
solar eclipses. “ This means is more difficult,” says M. Arago, 
* but much more exact than that deduced trom the eclipses of 
the moon.”+ In his Epitome Astronomia Copernica, in two 
quarto volumes, he discusses the Copernican system in all its 
features, putting his arguments in the form of a dialogne. 
Among the questions to which he devotes most attention in 
the Epitome are, the rotation of the sun on its axis, the 
solar spots, and the solar atmosphere—all new in his time. 
But the limits of our article will not permit us to give any fur- 
ther account of the discoveries and works of Kepler. We 
will devote the brief space now left to the “errors ” alluded to 
by Bailly and others, and see in what do they consist. 

In the first place it is trne that Kepler has paid some atten- 
tion to astrology; but we have the most satisfactory evidence 
that he did so only because it was his duty to do so as court as- 
tronomer. Ifthe Emperor ordered him to make a prediction 
founded on any unusual appearance in the heavens, he had 
to obey. But he often positively refused even his nearest 
relatives. “I pray you, my friend,” said he, “ do not condemn 
me to calculations, but give me time for pAd/osophical specu- 
lations, my only delight.” To another friend he writes as 
follows: “ You err with a great number of learned men when 
you suppose that the course of events flows from heaven ; it 
sends us nothing but light.” He thought astrology a harm- 
less thing in the hands of the honest and virtuous; but no- 
where in his writings does he recognize it as a science. He 
regarded it as holding the same relation to astronomy which 
alchemy does to chemistry—meaning that one serves as an 
incentive to the study of the other. Hence it is that he 
says: “ Ye overwise philosophers, ye censure this daughter of 
astronomy beyond her deserts. Know you not that she must 


* Non ignoro, ne credas me physicorum reprehensionem ineursurum qui «rem 
et hic antea gravem seu ponderosum esse statuam: at me sic docuit totius na- 
ture contemplatio.—Paralip, in Vitell. p. 128. 

+ Ce moyen est plus difficile mais beaucoup plus exact que celui qu’ on deduit 
des eclipses da lune.—(uvres d’ Arago, Tome iii. (Notices Biographiques) p. 225. 
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sometimes support her mother by her charms? How many 
would be in a condition to devote themselves to astronomy if 
men did not entertain hopes of reading the future in the 
heavens?” Weare told by the detractors of Kepler that he re- 
garded the earth as an animal. It is true that he often spoke 
as if this were his belief; nay, as if he believed that all the 
planets and the sun also were endowed with lite. In this 
opinion, even if really entertained, Kepler was by no means 
peculiar. Vossius tells us that the wisest of all antiquity be- 
lieved the earth to be either an animal or a part of the great 
animal we call the universe.* Bale gives the opinions of seve- 
ral learned men on the same subject, and then adds his own, 
which is: that it is not so easy to refute the view of Kepler as 
might be supposed, for how can we be sure, he remarks, that 
the earth is not animated, any more for example, than a louse 
can tell whether we are animated ourselves. The vermin 
contents itself with what it can suck from the surface of our 
body; it does not know that we think; it can form no idea 
of the internal machinery by which we are moved. Can we 
make any more certain discoveries on the question as to 
whether the earth thinks, &e. ?+ 

Now that we have mentioned the worst errors of Kepler, we 
would ask are they such as would justify any scientific man in 
attempting to diminish the glory of the discoverer of * Kepler’s 
Laws‘’ We are sure that there is not one of our readers who 
will not say, No. We can only add that the great astronomer 
died as he lived, in making efforts to procure the necessaries 
of life. He had to make frequent fruitless journeys from 
Linz to Prague to solicit the arrears of his salary ; during one 
of these journeys he contracted a severe malady, of which he 
died after a lingering illness at the age of fifty-nine years: not 
however until he had written an epitaph in his favorite lan- 
guage (the Latin), which the curious and intelligent traveller 
will find in the Church of St. Peter at Ratisbon, and of which 
the following is atranslation: * I have measured the heavens ; 
I now measure the shades of the earth. The intellect is celes- 
tial ; here only the shadow of the body reposes.” 


* Vossius, de Origine et Progressu Idololatriw. Lib. ii. cap. Ixii., p. 641 
+ Un pou se contente de se nourrir de ce qui’l succe ala surface de nos corps ; 
il ne sait point si nous pensons; il ne peut pas méme découvrir les ressorts in 


ternes qui nous meuvent, &c.— Dictionnaire de Bayle. Art. Kepler 
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Arr. VIIIL.— Critical TTistory of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
with a complete Bibliography of the Subject. By WittiaM 
RouNseviILLE ALGER. 8vo. pp. 913. Philadelphia: George 
W. Childs. 1864. 

Aruoven the question of a Future Life is amply and ably 
discussed in this volume, it is proper to say, that in making 
the following observations we by no means confine ourselves 
to the views and theories of its author; it being much more 
our object to present our readers an essay on the same subject 
than to review the book, we have drawn our facts and il- 
lustrations from various sources, but we shall not be the less 
willing on this account to give a fair and liberal estimate, 
before we close, of a work which is evidently the fruit of ex- 
tensive research, patient and thoughtful industry, and accom- 
plished scholarship. 

There are many who doubt the fall of man, many who 
deny it, many who doubt or deny the existence of Satan or 
of Hell: but none can doubt or deny the fact of death, and 
there are none to whom it does not come home with a supreme 
and personal interest; and in the fact of death is involved 
the mystery of a Future Life. Even to those who believe, 
the interest of the fall is remote and vague: but the fact of 
death, though ever certain, is ever startling, ever impres- 
sive; and believe, doubt, or deny, the soul’s immortality— 
the doctrine of a future life has still a hold on human con- 
sciousness, Which cannot be broken by the logie of scepticism 
or the science of materialism. The interest of the subject is 
therefore at once individual and universal. 

If the readers of Mr. Alger’s book miss variety, they must 
be hard to please. They have myth, marvel, story, legend, 
speculation, description, picture, poetry, science, philosophy, 
theology, and all brought to bear on one great fact ; the common 
destiny of all the race, and one great idea which lies at the 
centre of all the supreme hopes and fears of man. Our atten- 
tion is first directed to the human son! itself—this sublime and 
mysterious entity—that ever reveals itself and ever hides itself, 
that defies all explanation; that scorns all the searchings of 
science. This wonderful thing of undiscovered and undis- 
coverable life, to whose consciousness the universe exists, and 
without which consciousness—so far as this region of being is 
concerned—there would be no existence, but instead of a peo- 
pled earth and a glorious kosmos, blank nothingness. It is to 
the conscious soul that all things ave ; it is to the reasonable 
soul that all things reveal the law and order of their being ; 
it judges all, and yet is judged of none. How did it originate 4 
Why is it here? Whence did the soul come? Whither does 
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it go? What has become of it—when the heart is still and 
the hands are stiff; when the eye can see the light no more, 
and the ear is alike deaf to laughter or lamentation ? 

Some striking observations occur in this portion of the vol- 
ume on the nature and meaning of death, on the grounds for 
believing in the soul’s survival, and on theories concerning its 
destination. Next we have interpreted to us the dim vision of 
a future in the gross instinet of the savage. We are carried, 
then, to the oak forests of Gaul or Britain, and we listen to 
the low and mystic voices of the Druids in their midnight 
meetings; or we find ourselves in the wilds of Scandinavia, 
and we hear the exultant yells of drunken Jutes or Danes, as 
they swallow down their mead or beer, with the hope that 
they will quaff immortal drink in the cloudy Valhalla, in the 
presence of Odin, and to the glory of the mighty Thor. We 
call up next the long dead Etruscans, and we question them 
amongst their tombs as to what they thought when on this side 
of them on the great mystery beyond. They cannot speak, and 
they have left nothing that we can read: but these shadows 
of the past point us to pictures on their urns, and to symbols 
on their monuments, which tell us that they cherished this 
life and believed in another. We, then, transport ourselves 
to Egypt, muse by the banks of the Nile, wander amidst 
gigantic and gloomy structures, and feel that man is old and 
hath looked on many changes. We pace through the vast spaces 
of palaces and temples, but if we call on those who built them, 
no voice from the dead will break the silence that surrounds 
us: from the palace-banquet or the temple-worship there 
comes back no echo to disturb the solemn stillness. Yet, if 
we look down into the mummy-pit and examine learnedly the 
pictured, sculptured, and storied tomb, we shall be informed 
that these people not only trusted in the immortality of the 
soul, but also did their utmost to confer immortality on the 
body. And so the author leads us into the wild and legendary 
poetry and philosophy of India; into the symbolic rites and 
worship, the profound doctrines and abstract systems of 
Persia; into teachings of Ilebrew tradition, legislation, wor- 
ship, and prophesy; into the mazes of Rabbinical invention, 
ingenuity, fable, poetry, and speculation; into the classical 
materialism of Greece, and the political machinery of Rome ; 
into the voluptuous dreaming or the fanatic threatening of 
Mohammed; and having guided us over the whole space of 
antiquity, he stops with us to survey the field. He then goes 
through the New Testament, distinguishing the doctrine, or 
modification of doctrine, of each separate writer, and unfold- 
ing in an especial manner the doctrine of Christ himself. 
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Our author maintains that the doctrine of a Future Life 
was taught in the ancient Mysteries in connection with a 
pure morality, and he strenuously vindicates those venerable 
institutions from the charges which some have brought against 
them of being ministries to gross or vicious passions. The 
doctrine of a future life in its relation to that of the trans- 
migration of souls, is the subject of a chapter which is the 
result of much research. The doctrine of future punishment 
and the idea of a hell gives occasion to a very acute critical 
and philosophical discussion. The chapter on theoretic modes 
of salvation comprises the essence of all systems of orthodox 
theology. The recognition of friends in a future life is a ques- 
tion which connects itself with all our deepest feelings and 
affections. It is the emotional element in the idea of immor- 
tality, and is not so much a deduction of logic as an anticipa- 
tion of instinct and of faith. Sever it from the idea of immor- 
tality—that idea would then be emptied of its living humanity ; 
it would be little more than a metaphysical abstraction, void 
of power or reality—and to many a soul it would stand only 
for endless and immeasurable desolation. 

The history of the doctrine of a future life must, in a 
great measure, be the history of man’s inner nature, and of 
all the several‘activities and expressions of that nature. The 
religious element in man—whether as instinct, sentiment, or 
idea; whether as philosophy or faith; or whether as all 
these in their concrete unity—is radical and essential to 
humanity; therefore it is innate, perpetual, universal. As 
thus radical, essential, innate, it is an inherent power in 
every faculty of man; as it is perpetual, it is involved 
in all the successive grades and changes through which 
man passes; as it is universal, it is as wide as the human 
species, as well in all its contemporancous as in all its sue- 
cessive conditions. Now, as the religious sentiment is the 
central foree of man’s inner nature, the belief in a future life 
is the soul and spirit of that foree. Take away this belief 
from the religious consciousness, and what remains that we 
can consider as worthy of the epithet religious? Take away 
this belief from consciousness, then, we are hardly too bold in 
saying that the religious sentiment must go with it; for, if our 
consciousness could be thoroughly disconnected from belief in 
a future life, it would be disconnected from the sense of per- 
manent, individual relation to the mysterious, the eternal and 
the infinite ; and this sense is essential to the simplest existence 
of the religious nature. We are positive and dogmatic in 
making these assertions—for experience justifies them,—and 
after logic has done its utmost against them, the instinct which 
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they embody will be as strong as ever. Thus the history of 
the doctrine of a future life is largely the history of Religion, 
and the history of religion is largely the history of man. 

It is the history of man’s most peculiar instinct. Other 
animals are better secured than man for the continuance of 
the species, and the protection of the individual, at least so 
far as natural means are concerned; but when all other ani- 
mals are at their highest, man is still at his lowest. Zeir 
highest instincts lead them no further than physical fear, 
antagonism, and affection; Azs lowest lead him to social com- 
munion and supernatural reverence. This last is his peculiar 
instinct; and it is an impassable and immeasurable gulf be- 
tween the human consciousness and any attainable degree oi 
brute intelligence. The lowest man projects his conscious- 
ness beyond his sensual appetites and enjoyments ; the 
highest brutes are confined to them. And thence the indi- 
vidual brute has no mental care for life, or no thoughtful fear 
of death. Yet the human mother will not defend her baby 
with more energy than a bear will defend her cub, or show 
more anguish over the lifeless body; but the brute soon for- 
gets the pain, while the human mother carries the image of 
her baby in her heart; and if her soul has any of the grander 
beliefs, she hopes to meet it in heaven, angelically trans- 
formed. The belief passes from instinct into intellect. 
There is always in thought an infinite Beyonp. Immortality 
seems to be asserted in every general proposition. In the verb 
To be, alone, the human intellect has condensed its conscious- 
ness of the Past, the Present, and the Future. And this is 
embodied in every aflirmation: the copula is the soul of 
the sentence, and even the negative implies the positive. 

There is no activity of thinking which admits or contem- 
plates cessation or an end. Every natural endeavor of the 
mind is after truth; after trath as that which indicates a 
changeless order, and belongs to an immortal essence in the 
thinking subject. Every demonstration of science is an eter- 
nal truth, and seems to reveal a corresponding eternity as 
belonging to the intellect which conceives or unfolds it. 
Every enduring discovery, every practical invention, reveals 
some permanent law, and the mind’s power to divine it. The 
activity which thence arises is ever in the direction of ad- 
vancement, and negatives the possibility of extinction; yet 
more profoundly is the religious element, and in it the belief 
of a tuture life, the inspiration of conscience. We do not 
say that the sense of right and wrong depends on the direct 
recognition of a Supreme Power and an immortal soul; what 
we do say is, that all these pertain to the spiritual constitu- 
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tion of man;—by virtue of that constitution he is a moral 
being as well as a religious being, and conscience not less 
than faith intimates a future. The denier, who confines man’s 
existence to the visible and the mortal, does however confirm 
the strongest argument for man’s continuance in a living 
future when he admits the authority of conscience. The 
strong and stern father of the transcendental philosophy 
seemed to shut up man’s soul within a hopeless subjectivity, 
through which no light could pierce from God or heaven ; 
but he spared the moral sense; he discovered in conscience 
not only the foundation of morality and virtue, but also that 
of faith and hope; and the spiritual universe, which to the 
pure reason was merely a visionary dream, became to the 
practical reason an infinite reality. And this allusion to a 
vision and a dream leads us further to say, that the religious 
element is rooted as deeply in imagination as in any human 
faculty. So much is this the case, that many sceptics ascribe 
religion entirely to that faculty. Imagination, they say, is 
the creator of myths, fables, and illusions; the shape r of sha- 
dows; the exciter of supernatural hopes and fears, of spiritual 
transports and terrors; and these, according to their view, 

constitute religion. Not so: religion belongs to the whole 

man; and imagination, as one of man’s most active faculties, 
is indeed an agency in religion, but only a single force 
among many forces, and with no more than its own share of 
power. 

The history of the doctrine of a future state, as we have 
said, is, in a great measure, the history of religion ; and the 
history of religion is, in a great measure, the his tory of man’s 
inner nature, and of its several activities and expressions. 
We have been just considering the relation of this history to 
man’s inner nature in some of the elementary constituents of 
that nature; we will further consider it in relation to some 
of those modes of activity and expression in which such ele- 
mentary constituents are made manifest in objective reality. 

The kind of history, therefore, to which our subject be- 
longs, must concern itself with the religious instinct, sentiment, 
and idea, in all their forms of belief and ritual. Such a history 
must, for this reason, be extensively a history of the most primi- 
tive traditions, and of the earliest ‘impulses of man, to express 
in worship, his terror or his reverence; a terror that abases, 
or a reverence that exalts him; he crouches or he adores. 
It is thus a history of the sublimest phases of man’s nature, 
and also of the most humiliating. It is the history of all 
man’s grandest aspirations, and likewise of all his lowest 
grovellings. It is the history of faith, as it has appeared at 
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every recorded stage of our race, and as it has been exempli- 
fied in all the characters that typify the most excellent spiri- 
tual qualities of the religious nature. It takes into view the 
changes which this faith outwardly undergoes, and the diver- 
sities of its manifestation, but it finds in them all an essential 
unity of principle and of life. -But such a history is equally 
a history of idolatry—of idolatry in all its divisions, grada- 
tions, and institutions; from Fetichism, which finds a malig- 
nant demon in a shapeless stone, to Sabaism, which worships 
the heavens, but that cannot raise itself to the Supreme Ruler, 
which it believes is above them; or to classic Paganism, 
which despises the shapeless stone, yet bows down to sculptured 
marble, which, though of perfect form, is in itself as lifeless 
and as helpless as the rndest pebble which an African savage 
ever consecrated. And thus it is also with institutions: the 
history of religion takes account of them, in priesthood, ritual, 
or whatever else belongs to them; it reviews them all, from 
the naked monsters, who bewitch, torment, and terrify their 
brethren, who hold high festival in human butchery, or cele- 
brate cannibal orgies around midnight fires; to the polished 
priesthood of Greece, with their graceful shows and pomp; 
or to the solemn-faced augurs of Rome, with their inviolable 
rivileges and power; or to the Brahminical or Buddhistic 
edo, <a with the inhumanly exclusive castes of the one, 
and the endless religious orders of the other. In like manner 
such a history is a history of all superstitions, whether of 
idolatry, or of modes of religion, not so called. It is not less 
the history of fanaticism, for fanaticism is simply the religious 
nature excited to the blind cruelty of passion. I anaticism 
may embrace every element of the religious nature, sepa- 
rately or in combination: it may be an instinct, a sentiment, 
an idea; and be worst of all as an idea; or it may have, com- 
pactly and coneretely, the vehemence of instinct, the enthu- 
slasm of sentiment, the zeal of idea, all made one in a mer- 
ciless and unsparing purpose of hatred and destruction. 
Fanaticism has had the same inhuman characteristics, by 
Whatever modification of the religious nature it may have 
been inspired. It has always been irrational, intolerant, and 
murderous, whether as Jewish, Heathen. Mohammedan, or 
Christian: but most so as Christian. Most so, because with 
least « xcuse, 

All philosophy is originally speculative, and has to find its 
data in subjective consciousness; and here it would at once 
come into union or into contest with religion. All specula- 
tive philosoy 
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hy endeavors to establish some one absolute 
principle, which will explain the universe, and all that the 
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idea of the universe implies. This is the problem which 
speculative philosophy has set to itself, and at which it has 
been working from Thales to Hegel, and at which, in different 
modes, it will always continue to work. But this, specula- 
tively, is also the problem of religion—and therefore no his- 
tory of religion can exclude the history of philosophy. It 
may be said that Greek philosophy did not act on Greek re- 
ligion. It may not for a long time have touched the gross 
idolatry of the multitude, but it did reach the more select 
minds, and in such minds often became a divine culture 
of aspiring desires and of sacred anticipations. At first, 
Greek philosophy looked outward, and was absorbed in con- 
tX mplating the objective universe ; but soon it was turned in- 
ward, and sought the essence of all reality in mind. We 
know how powerfully Anaxagoras acted in this direction on 
the minds of his great contemporaries ; with what force Socra- 
tes demonstrated the inner realities of the spiritual and moral 
life; and how grandly Plato unfolded his ideas into the 
sublimest system of thought which human philosophy has 
ever been able to construct or to conceive. And this philo- 
sophy, so elevated as it seemed above the common mind, did 
ultimately pierce into it, and change it; distant as it seemed, 
from the vulgar mythology and worship, it yet acted witha 
hidden force, that undermined them ;—and at last prepared 
the civilized world for the entrance of divine truth and for 
the day of brighter hopes; ay, and to this day the influence 
of Greek philosophy is felt in the teachings of Christendom, 
and the spirit of Plato lives in its creeds. 

All Oriental philosophy—if a mixture of metaphysics and 
mysticisms can be called philosophy—was identical with reli- 
gion; such was the Persian and the Indian. How easily and 
how early Christianity allied itself with philosophy, is a matter 
which requires only simple statement. It were strange if Chris- 
tianity did not ally itself with philosophy. Christianity arose 
in the East, and so did philosophy ; it were strange, indeed, if 
with this common nativity of soil, they did not mutually ac- 
knowledge kindred, and ‘come into companionship lovingly 


together. Christianity has been blamed for admitting this 
companionship. It was unavoidable. There is in Chris- 
tianity itself a profoundly speculative element; and tliis is 
proved by the fact that no other religion has ever so excited 
the intellectual faculty, or has had so many controversies. 
Many people say—* The Gospels, at least, are not abstract, but 
direct, practical, and plain.” But those who say so overlook 
the intellectual element in the Gospels—and especially in 
the Gospel of John. In that Gospel alone are germs of the 
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most mystic and abstract transcendentalism. Take merely 
one expression: “ This is eternal life—to know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Now, 
life in its most simple form, is a mystery, to which no clue 
has yet been found. But here is eternal life adding to the 
mystery of simple life, the infinite mystery of eternity. 
Then again—the simplest knowledge is a recondite matter of 
dispute, as to its sources, nature, and evidence; the same 
may be observed respecting truth; but here besides know- 
ledge and truth, we have presented to us—the supreme, the ulti- 
mate origin of life, of knowledge, and of truth. We have taken 
but one verse from the whole Gospel, and we regard it as of 
unfathomable intellectual depth ; yet it is but one out of many. 
Others may find in it nothing that is abstruse: we find in it 
the matter of all Pp hilosophies, and the subjects of all Christian 
polemics and theologies. That Christianity has an element 
of subtlety, we discern in its ready assimilation with the 
most subtle philosophies. In this respect the Greek Church 
particularly showed that it inherited the Greek spirit. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Greek Church it was that those nice dis- 
tinctions of doctrine and dogma arose, which excited the 
keen disputations that characterised the early Christian cen- 
turies. 

Nor is the history of religion less connected with ethics 
than with speculation. There are, indeed, principles of moral- 
ity which are in themselves essential, which as such can claim 
to be of supreme and universal authority. But in certain 
conditions these are not only undeveloped and uneducated— 
but debased, darkened, and perverted instinct and passions 
assume their office and their name. The moral nature takes 
the mould of place and time, of circumstance and custom. 
Then submission to bewildering terror, to insane illusion, to 
grossest appetites, and to vilest and most cruel inhumanities, 
may be mistaken for praiseworthy obedience. So we have 
the Fetich conscience. Under the dictate of this conscience, 
a being that wears the shape of man can be all that we ima- 
gine of an incarnate demon. He can devastate, enslave, and 
murder eg limit and without remorse; he can encrust 
altars with human gore; he can pluck out the palpitating 
heart « ey is yet breathing brother; he can unsluice the veins 
of thousar ds and thousands in memory of some Curse d rela- 
tive, until he has a lake on which he ean sail in hellish sport. 
So, too, we have the superstitious conscience. Under the dic- 
tate of thie. men can make themselves as well as others 
miserable, and think they do Supreme Powers service. They 


can be unnatural: detorm their bodies, turn themselves into 
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idiots, excite themselves to madness ; they can give themselves 
to be burned, crushed, or strangled ; they can leave their 
aged parents to perish in helpless solitude, or to be devoured 
by wild beasts; they can even throw their own innocent off- 
spring into the furnace of a burning idol or into the jaws of 
a hungry animal. They can be false. They can lie, deceive, 
betray ; they can beguile the innocent stranger, allure the 
unsuspecting traveller—be plausible to put him off his guard, 
and be mild that they may safely murder. And all these 
men can be, not only without the sense of guilt or of wrong, 
but with a sense of merit and of righteousness ; but so they 
could only be, by the evil influence which the religious ele- 
ment, when partial or corrupt, has on conscience and character. 

We might have likewise addressed the fanatic conscience. 
It was unnecessary; it is enough briefly to state—that the 
fanatic conscience is capable of all that is worst in either the 
fetich or the superstitious. We have taken our examples 
from idolatrous conditions of life, but examples—if not similar 
in facet, similar in spirit—could also be found in other condi- 
tions. When man’s inward nature is not counteracted by 
such influences as we have described, conscience cannot vio- 
late its primitive instinct or sentiment, or its best moral idea 
with impunity. Ethics will then be at least natural and 
social; they will recognise law, and decree justice; they will 
be civilized and human, and they will be so in the degree 
that the dignity of man is felt in his relation, not only to time 
but to eternity ; not only to the visible and the finite, but to 
the invisible and the infinite; not only to, earthly kindred, 
but to the heavenly creator. Only a pure and elevated reli- 
gion can produce a pure and elevated conscience. A pure 
and elevated conscience must he enlightened, merciful and 
just; such is a truly Christianized conscience, in which the 
spirit of humanity is sanctified by the spirit of Christ. In 
this attainment man’s grandest education is complete; in it 
faith and reason are made one by the sacred inspiration of 
trust in God as the perfection of all goodness and all truth ; in 
it life is the emanation of an honest, loving, and heroie soul ; 
in it conduct in motive, word, and deed is worthy of such a 
soul. In this stage of spiritual advancement, theology and 
philosophy reach their best results in the inculeation of en- 
lightened and benign religion, and in training wise and up- 
right character. 

There is one most important sphere of life, with which re- 
ligion is intimately connected, that we must not overlook, 
although our notice of it must be very brief; we allude to 
Art. Iteligion and art are necessarily connected in the very 
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nearest relations, since art may be called the offspring of reli- 
gion. Religion is connected with art as art appears in letters. 
Divine hymns are among the earliest compositions, and poetry, 
the first methodical form of language, was esteemed the gift 
of the gods. A large portion of Greek literature was always 
regarded as religious—religious in spirit, intent and applica- 
tion. All the ancient Hebrew literature was directly reli- 
gious; and to Christendom as well as to the House of Israel, 
it has ever been, and is, held as sacred Scripture. Jewish 
literature in all ages has been very largely religious, not in 
spirit merely, but also in subject. Most ancient writings in 
the East were religious ; mythically, spiritually, or ethically. 
All studious searchers find it so in Egypt, Assyria, India, or 
Tartary. Ilindoo letters, whether metaphysical or mytholo- 
gical—and such is the greater portion of Hindoo literature— 
have close relation to their religious ideas. Still more strictly 
is this the fact in reference to the Buddhists, whose books are 
principally made up of prayers, rituals, statements of doctrines, 
commentaries and legends. Mohammedanism is emphatically 
styled the religion of “the Book,” and much of all that 
Mohammedans have written has found its inspiration in the 
Book or has had the Book for its subject. Christianity is alsoa 
religion of “the Book;” and the literature of which “the 
Book” has been, directly or indirectly, the occasion or the 
cause is fathomless and measureless. Now all these several 
literatures have taken life and form from each prevalent re- 
ligion ; life from the spirit of the religion, and form from its 
influence. So it is, when the literature seems not only re- 
mote from the religion, but even when it seems to take the 
side of satiric and bitter opposition. Lucian, while laughing 
at the gods of Greece, showed that his own genius belonged 
to Greece, and that it had been moulded by Grecian tradi- 
tions and mythologies.. So it is in all times and countries. 
Mind and culture cannot separate themselves from the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social conditions which religious ideas 
have so much power in shaping. 

Religion is connected with art, as art appears in form. 
The first gross religious instinet of the savage is to give out- 
ward shape to something which he associates with love or fear, 
gratitude or terror; and to which his imagination adds the 
attribute of beneficent or dreadful power. More enlightened 
man shapes to himself material representations, which em- 
blemize or typify qualities of divinities that he either ascribes 
to one supreme being or distributes among many codrdinate 
or subordinate deities. Qualities of nature are also thus in- 
dicated, so as to signify either living functions or general 
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yhenomena. Such representations consist mostly of animal 
ikenesses, mixed or simple; or of human likenesses, simple 
or monstrous; monstrous as complications of humanity, or 
monstrous as complications of the human and the brutal. 
Here we have the origin of symbolic art, which, in its inven- 
tion, must have preceded the grosser idolatries, and which 
probably some few minds never confounded with them. But 
the full import of the representations was probably never un- 
derstood by the jmultitude, and at last it would be lost to the 
greater number even of the educated. The representations 
would not be regarded as mere emblems and types, but as 
things in themselves sacred. Art, perhaps, on this very ac- 
count would improve. The artist would labor to impart the 
utmost sightliness and finish to the sacred object to which the 
people directly gave their reverence. Where mind and skill 
modify superstition, there will be a gradual disentangling of 
the human likeness from the animal; and where plastic imagi- 
nation and love of beauty are added to mind and skill, the 
human likeness will be entirely emancipated from sculptured 
imprisonment in the brutal, and attain to the greatest that is 
possible of visible perfection. It is only at this point that we 
have complete art, art which entrances feeling and does not 
offend or shock intelligence. Where symbol satisfies there is 
no need of art, there is no desire for art, and of course there 
is neither the taste nor the genius which produces art. Where 
mere symbol remains in its original monstrosity, there is not 
ouly a total absence of art, but also when the primitive import 
has been lost, there ensues the most senseless and debasing of 
all idolatries; an idolatry which may be the more spiritually 
and morally destructive, because it may belong to a people 
that are otherwise highly civilized and intellectual. Yet more 
spiritually is religion connected with art in fourm and color, as 
in painting, than it is in mere form, as in sculpture; more 
spiritually still with art in measured sounds, as in music ; very 
impressively also it was once connected with art in rhythmical 
motion, a3 in dancing, for dancing formed a part of many 
uucient worships, and does even now in a degraded condition 
belong to some kinds of idolatry; most comprehensively of 
all is religion connected with art in structure, as in architec- 
ture. ‘This connection has remained the most enduring and 
the most permanent. Wherever religion in any way connects 
itself with art, there is a consecrated building, and consecrat- 
ed buildings have ever been the most solid, the most 
impressive, the most cared for, and therefore the most 
lasting. Go through every land, and what structures 
will you meet that have stood the longest and are in 
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the best condition? Evidently religious ones. Iluman 
dwellings pass away almost as rapidly as human generations ; 
even massive fortresses quickly moulder, and men at no dis- 
tant date may look in vain for their fragments or foundations. 
There remains no trace of their existence. ‘ Cloud-« cap on 
towers and gorgeous p alaces leave not a wreck behind ”—but 
the temple long survives in its strength and beauty; even in 
decay or ruin it is venerable with hoary time; in age and de- 
lapidation it still gives evidence of the m: ijesty and pomp it 
wore while yet unbroken in its grandeur, and the seams and 
wrinkles which centuries have deepened do not obliterate the 
traces of its youthful and pristine splendor. Architecture is 
the art which religion can the least dis spense with, and which 
religion under no condition opposes or rejects. It may oppose 
or reject *t statues, pictures, liturgies, even music, but wherever 
there is an organized worship there must be a consecrated 
building. 

Religion is not only connected with these several varieties 
of art, but out of its feeling gives them life, and according to 
its idea gives them form. Consequently, we observe that the 
idolatry which originates in nature-worship, first adores the 
animal, and then its likeness; or it combines the human and 
the animal elements into a single image. Such combination 
almost universally prevailed in the idolatries of Egypt and 
Assyria. The more advanced mind of Greece deitied the 
human, and thence classic art, in general, transcendently 
idealized the delineation or sculpture of the human form; and 
in only a very few instances intermingled it with the brutal. 
Greek genius humanized art; but Christian genius went be- 
yond this, it spirétualized and sanctified art; beauty under 
its influence became the expression of beatitude. The human 
tigure was divested of earthly grossness, and the human face 
shone with a lustre divinely pure. Music has had its most 
primitive inspiration from religion, and the nature of the in- 
spiration must have determined the character of the music. 
The most barbarous people have always had in their solemn 
times incantations, chaunts, hymns, dirges, and according to 
their stage of progress, instruments, with more or less of skill 
to use them. The Egyptians appear to have been lovers of 
both vocal and instrumental music, and to have used music in 
many of their religious services, as well in those of lamenta- 
tion as in those of praise and rejoicing. They had a great 
variety of instruments, and must have acquired considerable 
knowledge and skill in both the science and the art of music. 
lhe Jews probably improved on the Egyptians, not only be- 

‘ause that during their captivity they could have had the 
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means of learning from and excelling them, but also because 
they had a simple and sublime religion, which the Egyptians 
had not. The temple worship must have had on special occa- 
sions a music supremely grand. The Greeks, instinctively 
and by culture, brought actively into life all the resources of 
humanity. They did not, of course, omit music. The highest 
ideal of the Greek mind was that of harmony, and so much 
was this the case, that Greeks gave the name of music to all 
intellectual and esthetic studies. The Greeks, we may thence 
infer, were as much at home in music as they were in all 
other forms of art. But the popular religion was too sensuous 
to carry music into infinite spiritualities and impassioned as- 
pirations. Only one religion has done so—the religion born 
from the soul of Jesus—and music, as a divine expression of 
all that man most powerfully feels in relation to the mysteri- 
ous and the invisible, is peculiarly the creation of Christian 
genius. 

In no art, however, more than in architecture can 
we trace the ethnic and historic modifications of religion. 
Take for instance Egyptian sacred structures and we see in 
them the character of the people, and the nature of their 
faith: in the solidity and durability of their religious and 
monumental buildings, we have evidence of their strong sense 
of immortality; but in their efforts to materialize the expres- 
sion of it, we observe their want of spiritual discernment. 
We may also in those buildings recognize their desire for the 
vast by the scale upon which they built; and by the fact that 
they supposed the vast could be best realized in stone and 
marble bulk or hugeness, we observe how destitute they were 
as to ideas of the true sublime. In their confounding unity 
with uniformity, and not distinguishing between diversity and 
variety, we have clear proof of their mental literalness; and 
in the heaviness and sae of their temples we are sugges- 
tively taught that they had little of spiritual faith or of cheer- 
ful hope. The Greeks lived in the visible and for it, and 
thence, from their native genius, and their love of beauty, 
their edifices dedicated to the gods were as perfect as mortal 
imagination could conceive, as mortal heart could wish, as 
delightful as mortal eye could look on. Greek temples are 
therefore “ beautiful exceedingly,” but like all that spontane- 
ously came from the Greek mind, they indicate the perfection 
of the limited, the visible, and the pleasurable. The Christian 
cathedral is also “ beautiful exceedingly,” but it indicates the 
unlimited, the invisible, and the unsensual. The Christian 
idea animates the material structure—and as the Christian 





idea involves the mortal and the immortal, the structure has 
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its foundations deeply in the earth, but gradually tapers into 
unseen points upwards and vanishes amidst the immensity of 
the heavens. Nor is it alone in the grand cathedral that we 
feel the influence of the Christian spirit. We feel it in the 
barest Quaker meeting-house, for even where all ritual is 
laid aside, the idea of a sublime worship consecrates the space, 
and makes it holy. The most refined idolatry never had such 
an idea. This is an idea wherein extremes meet; it attracts 
to itself the richest garniture of the religious imagination ; it 
also answers to the sternest simplicity of the most Puritani- 
cally religious intellect. “God is a spirit; and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” This 
is the idea which Christian architecture has to embody, 
whether in a pontiffical dome or a missionary chapel. 

All that we have said of art in any form, and its relation 
to religion, may be said of art as it appears in letters. Reli- 
gion and literature affect each other, and we can just as surely 
say, that England could no more have produced the plays of 
Aschylus than Greece could have produced those of Shak- 
speare. Dante and Milton were as certainly Christian writers 
as Homer and Virgil were Heathen ones; but all by their 
genius are human and immortal. 

After all, every external argument must be subordinate 
to the spiritual one, and that from universal testimony is of 
value, because it proves an instinct in the human soul which 
gives it assurance of immortality. Universality is always the 
circumference of a subjective centre. In this matter we have 
at last to fall back upon the centre, and that is upon our 
consciousness and our conscience. Even miracles must be 
tested by these ; and without these, miracles themselves would 
be in vain. It is because the outward report answers to the 
inward conviction, that the report is of any worth, or has any 
validity. It is because the moral sense seems to demand the 
continuance of the rational individual in the moral universe, 
that every indication that it does so continue has something 
like the impress of a divine authority. Besides, this subjective 
belief has a preciousness of which no logic to the contrary can 
deprive it. Suppose it merely an illusion, it is an illusion 
which gives the idea of infinitude to the consciousness of 
existence, and to the consciousness of all our relations to 
existence. Grant that one thinks to himself, “I am but the 
tenant for a moment of this passing time”—and how wretched 
and shadowy must all being seem to him—if thus he thinks 
sincerely. Grant that he thinks, he is only beginning life in 
this dim stage of mortality, and how differently then must 
duration seem to him and all that it contains ? Geushder the 
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ties of kindred, and all that the affections long after and 
desire! Consider the attachment to country, and all the 
noble passions which that attachment involves! Consider the 
love of knowledge, and the longing after an undying growth! 
Consider the devotion to truth, to virtue, and the anticipation 
of eternal progress! Consider the sublime anxiety for man, 
and the fever which burns in great souls, with the faith and 
hope that the weak and the wronged shall have hereafter 
their chances of compensation ! Consider the follies, the 
miseries, the terrors, the tribulations, which make up the 
drama of public life upon the earth—and how every thought- 
fully religious mind at to futurity for the reparation of 
history! But let us look from the inward to the outward— 
and we shall still see the immensity of value which the sense 
of immortality gives to the sense of life. Look to the stars at 
night, look over the earth by day—and think how their glory 
would be diminished by the supposition that the living 
mirror in which they were reflected was but for a moment, 
and was in a moment to be broken! There is no landscape, 
no flower, no form or motion of beauty—nothing that pleases 
the vision of the eye, and again, nothing that delights the 
hearing of the ear—but has its highest power from the in- 
dwelling sense of immortality. Take this away, the dawn, 
the sunset, the song of birds, the bloom of fields, the solemn 
pomp of forests, the glory and the gloom of mountains, and 
the magic charm of art, would all lose their unexplainable 
significance and their potency of excitement. Exclude the 
consciousness of the immortal—the immortal in the indivi- 
dual—then, behold how mean and how little would all the 
universe become. But it cannot be excluded. That it can- 
not be, is shown to us by the most critical minds which appear in 
all history. 

Not merely saints or ascetics have held to the doc- 
trine of immortality, but the severest analysts, the shrewd- 
est reasoners, and the hardest sceptics. It was not alone 
the saint in his raptures, or the martyr in his ecstasy of 
torture, who bore witness to this doctrine—it has been the 
confession of nearly all the strongest and the deepest thinkers. 
We need only mention the names of a few—Socrates, Plato, 
Pascal, Locke, Kant. As last, and as in some degree the most 
remarkable, we mention that of Goethe; because in Goethe 
were surprisingly combined the poet and the philosopher, the 
man of speculative acuteness and of practical activity, the 
man great alike in passion and in thought. Here is what 
Eckermann reports him to have said late in life upon the sub- 
ject, in which profundity is mingled with playfulness: “I 
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could in no wise,” he says, ‘dispense with the happiness of 
believing in our future existence, and, indeed, could say with 
Lorenzo de Medici, that those are dead for this life even who 
have no hope of another.” “Let him who believes in im- 
mortality enjoy his happiness in silence, without giving him- 
self airs thereupon.” . . . . “I met stupid women who 
lumed themselves on believing inimmortality . . . and 
was forced to bear with catechising on this point. They 
were vexed by my saying I should be well pleased to be 
ushered into a future state after the close of this, only I hoped 
I should there meet none of those who had believed in it here. 
For, how should I be tormented! The would throng 
around me, and say— Were we not right? Did we not fore- 
see it? Has it not happened just as we said? ” 

We agree in much the author says on the benevolence 
of death; but we think this is felt rather as to the man- 
ner and circumstances, than as to the fact. The manner is 
generally painless. To this Sir Benjamin Brodie testifies after 
having been present at thousands of death-beds. Very few 
suffer pain in the supreme moment. Then also death is sud- 
den. However long and slowly it may be coming, it is at 
last instantaneous. There may be the consciousness that death 
is near, but probably never a certainty of the moment. In 
this point, if in no other, death resembles sleep; we feel 
drowsy, we know that we are going to sleep, but no one can 
tell the exact instant at which he goes to sleep. Moreover, 
death is gradual. Gradual in the individual—and this is no 
contradiction to its ultimate suddenness. The individual is 
born with the elements of mortality in his constitution, and 
these in his very growth are working for his decease. After 
a certain term death may literally be said to have begun, and, 
instead of being thirty minutes or thirty seconds, a man living 
out his normal and natural life, is thirty years or more in dy- 
ing. Likewise death is gradual in the race. Life in its dif- 
ferent stages is always present in the world. Not only is its 
continuance secured, but its continuance in a regular order. 
Infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, age, are all contempora- 
ries, and they are all to each other livingly related. There is 
not only the general presence of life in the world, but there 
is a prevailing harmony in it of duration and of faculty. No 
man outruns his race incomprehensibly in the number of his 
days, or gets beyond it in the measure of his powers. There 
is no startling irregularity in the vitality of the human family ; 
there is no uncertain or arbitrary distribution in it of fune- 
tions or forces, aud thus is provided for the unity of common 
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intelligence and sympathy. Without such an arrangement, 
we might safely assert, there could be no improvement, no 
morals, no history, no progress. This profound harmony of 
life, and this mysterious gradation of death, give a coherency 
to humanity which reduces its diversities to trifles. Life is 
thus not only always renewed, but renewed in due order, and 
death is as much as possible kept out of sight by the instincts 
of the family, by the customs of society, and even by the 
laws of the whole living world. 

We believe, however, that conscious nature does shrink 
from the fact of death. We do not believe that the bravest 
and most believing man, in full health, does more than think 
of death with resignation. Such a man does not indeed often 
have death present to his thoughts ; but give him his honest 
choice and he would choose perpetual life. His instructed 
reason would tell him that such would not be best in the 
present condition of our world, but his instincts would fore- 
stal his reason to the contrary. This revulsion against death 
is not from habit, or education, or conventionalism ; it is radi- 
cal and natural. Honor, faith and duty can conquer it; 
but science, logic or philosophy are worth little in the conflict. 
Nor is this feeling cowardly. On the contrary, it is the very 
test of heroism. To what account would be the boldness of 
the soldier or the heroism of the martyr if death was not a 
catastrophe of which men had instinctive dread? It is 
this fact which also renders death terrible as a punishment of 
crime. The culprits who deserve it are usually of the hard- 
nerved class; = they tremble to endure that which, without 
remorse, they have inflicted. This dread of death is of great 
use in the economy of life, and it will be found at the bottom 
of our deepest feelings. Take, for one, our feeling of the 
sublime. is is ale made up of our sense of mystery and 
of the infinite. Such sense we have profoundly in our idea 
of death. Take from us our sense of the solemnity, the awful- 
ness of death, with it departs all our emotions of the tragic 
in life, literature and art. 

But the direct and personal fear of death depends a good 
deal on physical and moral temperament. There are men 
who seem to care nothing for life, because they have never 
known it in its reflective experience, have never drunk its 
glorious draughts of study, thought and knowledge so as to 
be aware how glorious the privilege is that has been given 
them in the permission to live. It is no wonder if coarse- 
bodied and coarse-minded people hold life at a “ pin’s fee,” 
but the thoughtful and the sensitive would yet beat them in 
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any crisis which demanded a sublime courage. Let the re- 
flective and the imaginative sentimentalize, they will whine; 
call them to action, they will be invincible. 

It is not the pleasantness alone of the present world which 
makes us naturally unwilling to quit it: we cling to it in 
spite of sorrows, trials, infirmities and pains. “To die, to 
sleep,” saith the melancholy Hamlet, 


‘No more; and by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to: "tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep, 
To sleep! perchance to dream, ay there's the rub.” 


The wisest are constantly the fools of their instincts—and 
the instincts often make wise men from fools. In the know- 
ledge of this wonderful play of nature, Shakspeare was one of 
the few great masters. Meditative minds, both religious and 

hated sad speak much against the fear of death. Old 
heton, in his way, gives us a whole chapter of moralizings 
on this point. The moralizings are very quaint, very musi- 
cal, but nothing to the purpose. He quotes any number of 
authors. But can quotations from the grandest authors cure 
a tooth-ache? How much less can they cure the heart-ache ! 
For the fear of death is not limited to danger to ourselves— 
it is even more poignant in respect to those in whom we live, 
and who, when they leave us, take with them portions of our 
lite. When the bosom bleeds—will it heal the wound to tell 
you that the daughter for whom you weep, might have been, 
through her very beauty, your curse and your calamity? Or 
will it console you when you weep over your infant son stiff- 
ened in his cradle, with the smile of death upon his angelic 
face—that “he might have proved a thief, a rogue, a spend- 
thrift—a disobedient vagabond, and vexed and galled thee 
more than all the world!” “ It isa symptom of melancholy,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, “to be afraid of death, yet some- 
times to desire it; this latter I have often discovered in my- 
self, and think no man ever desired life as 1 have sometimes 
death. I honor any man that contemns it; nor can I| highly 
love any that is afraid of it: this makes me naturally love a 
soldier, and honor those tattered and contemptible regiments 
that will die at the command of a sergeant.” The sceptical 
Montaigne is as eloquent as the believing Sir Thomas Browne 
in this eloquence of the grave. “ Of all the benefits,” he says, 
“which virtue confers upon us, the contempt of death is one 
of the greatest.” The Romans, he says, by reason that this 
poor syllable, “ death,” was observed to be so harsh to the ears 
of the people, and the sound so ominous, found out a way to 
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soften and spin it out by a periphrasis, and instead of pro- 
nouncing it bluntly, “Such a one is dead”—to say, “Such a 
one has Jived,” or, “Such a one has ceased to live.” He then 
enumerates a number of cases to illustrate the uncertainty of 
life, and the vanity of calculating on it. In another place, he 
dwells impressively on the instances in which persons, and 
even whole collections of persons, have gladly rushed out of 
life. He says indeed truly and profoundly—* The day of 
our birth is one day’s advance towards the grave.” “ There 
is nothing,” he had already stoically said, “evil in life for 
him who rightly comprehends that the loss of life is no evil.” 
But yet more impressively than all, he observes—“ Every day 
travels towards death, the last only arrives at it.” But who 
is he that cannot read under such moralizings, the natural re- 
pugnance to death? Noone uses eloquence to urge a hungry 
man to his dinner. Festivals and sports need not to be de- 
fended against resisting dislike. They are attractive in them- 
selves, and the instinctive love of the pleasurable will always 
secure to them rejoicing crowds. But only reason, faith, and 
sentiment—except pain and misery stupify thought or torture 
life—are sufficient against innate repugnance to death. We 
could have quoted passages in the tone of the few we have 
here presented, that might fill a large volume. All the phi- 
lesepiene and theologians abound in them—and Pascal, Je- 
remy Taylor, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, and Baxter, 
would in themselves yield a goodly collection. The truth is, 
that in this matter, as in many others, the flesh is against the 
spirit, and it is only the higher mental and moral forces that 
reconcile humanity to its solemn and inevitable destiny. 

We have gone into these reflections merely to show that 
the repugnance to death is a natural one, and that it holds, 
and ever must hold, its power independently of faith, reason- 
ing, or reflection. But if this be so, what shall we think of 
social conditions in which life itself is represented as the most 
wretched of burdens? How miserable beyond all that we 
ordinarily conceive of misery, must those Oriental states of 
society have been, in which to get rid of personal conscious- 
ness was thought to be worth eternities of torture? Such be- 
liefs are in themselves evidences of extreme unhappiness. 
The Hindoo Brahmin reserved the privilege of distant extine- 
tion to his own caste, and to that even, as + teaches, it comes 
only after the endurance of agonies through periods, the mea- 
surement of which mock even the transcendental calculus of 
modern astronomy. “ Emancipation from all existence,” says 
the ‘Vishnu Purana,’ “is the fulness of felicity.” In plain words, 
to be rid of personal consciousness, is to be rid of that which 
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is continual torment. “To be or not to be?” is not with 
the Hindoo saint a question—but not to be is with him 
@ passionate desire—and to gain that desirable consumma- 
tion, after millenniums of affliction, isthe utmost of his hopes. 
How delighted he would then be, could he be assured that 
when he breathed his last earthly sigh there was an absolute 
end of his pleasures and his pains. These beliefs, as ss 
out of India, are an awful revelation of the cheapness an 
pain of life, which must have been long in that region the 
general experience. There was fatigue of life there from the 
instability of society, and there was apathy of life in the gen- 
eral uniformity. Evidently these two apparently contradic- 
tory — have for many ages ruled in India. Conquer- 
ors changed, but society did not, and men got tired of life, be- 
cause it had neither variety nor security. The ascetic writers 
of Christian theology have given terribly sad pictures of hu- 
man life. Ifthese were brought together, they would seem 
as if they were the choral responses to Job’s cursing the day 
of his birth. Catholic writers and Protestants are in this 
agreed—for if among the Catholics you can name men who 
give the gloomiest view of human nature, you can mention 
quite as many among the Protestants. But the saddest of 
these men are cheerful, when contrasted with Hindoo specu- 
lators on human destiny. ‘“ As long as man lives,” says one 
of these, “ he is immersed in afilictions. .. Where would 
man, scorched by the fires of the Sun of this world, look for 
felicity, were it not for the shade afforded by the tree of 
emancipation? Travelling the path of the world for many 
births, man attains only the weariness of bewilderment, and 
is smothered by the dust of imagination. When that dust is 
washed away by the bland water of real knowledge, then the 
weariness is removed. Then the internal man is at peace, 
and obtains supreme felicity.” 

3uddhism arose as a great protest against Brahminical ex- 
clusiveness. It was, in its way, a sort of Hindoo Christianity. 
It recognized human equality and human brotherhood, and it 
proclaimed the rights and duties of life, founded on these 
principles. Among the rights common to all, it admitted the 
right of all to the privilege of extinction. We know that our 
author contends, that this is not the meaning of the term 
Nirwana, and we admit that it may not have had this 
meaning to all minds; but, logically analysed or appre- 
hended, it must mean extinction, and nothing less. Such 
abstract terms will always be interpreted variously by senti- 
meut and imagination, but when tested by thought, they 
must be taken in their severest meaning. WVirwana, when 
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thus taken, as explained by our author, or any other 
writer that we have read, does mean extinction. A dreamy 
remnant of belief in consciousness is, no doubt, involved in 
the thoughts of nearly all who ever took it for the watch- 
word of their faith, but their most intelligible conviction must 
have been the desire for an absolute cessation of consciousness. 
It would not be possible, considering man’s attachments to 
life, that his wish for its continuance should be entirely ex- 
tinguished; but, so far as philosophy can explain it, Vir- 
wana seems to mean the extinction of the individual. And 
Buddhism did not confine this boon to any caste. It pro- 
claimed it freely to all. It was not for the Brahmins alone: 
it was for the lowest pariaA that Brahmin ever branded with 
his curse. The poor wretches who dare not listen to the Ve- 
das or the Shaster, had the glad tidings, that they, as well as 
the proudest of the priests, were not excluded from the ulti- 
mate blessing of annihilation. And this was a gospel to the 
oppressed, the careworn, miserable Oriental world. It was 
the gospel of the hopeless and the enslaved. It was very like 
that gospel of “ content” and “ resignation” which it used to 
be the fashion once to preach to the suffering and the Chris- 
tian poor. But the Buddhist preachers were different from 
those Christian preachers; they believed in their doctrine, 
and they practised it. They were not of that class of ungra- 
cious pastors “ who show the steep and thorny path to heaven, 
but take themselves the primrose path of dalliance.” Sad as 
this gospel was, the multitudes embraced it; and the brah- 
minical potentates, who wished to keep extinction to them- 
selves, pe away the Buddhistic radicals, who declared 
that is was attainable by all. But still ever comes back the 
thought as to the wretchedness of this Oriental world, to 
which final and eternal extinction was a hope, and in whose 
creed “the laws of mortality, misery, and mutability” were 
the leading articles. Buddhism, excommunicated by the 
Brahmins, has become the religion of more than a third of 
the human race. It is at the same time sensual and mystical. 
The sensual part of it is grossly idolatrous and answers, with 
imposing ceremonies and fables, to the cravings of the igno- 
rant and the credulous. The mystical part has a hidden im- 
port which satisties the more instructed and reflecting minds ; 
and this part holds the secret, which every system of civil- 
ized Heathenism has contained—and that is, the secret of a 
pantheistic theory of the universe. 

The barbarian or the savage shapes to his thoughts a bar- 
barian or savage future. The full enjoyment, without injury, 
of his instincts, appetites, and passions, makes his heaven ; 
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the opposite to them, his hell. Some of these notions are 
curious enough. “ Shungie, a celebrated New Zealand king, 
said he had once eaten the left eye of a great chief, whom he 
had killed in battle, for the purpose of thus increasing the 
glory of his own eye when it should be transferred to the fir- 
mament.” ‘Some (in the Sandwich Islands) thought spirits 
were destroyed in the realm of darkness; others, that they 
were eaten by astronger race of spirits there; others still, 
that they survived there, subsisting upon lizards and _ butter- 
flies.” “The Kamtschadales send all their dead alike to a 
subterranean elysium, where they shall find again their wives, 
clothes, tools, huts, and where they shall fish and hunt. All 
is there as here, except that there are no fire-spouting moun- 
tains, no bogs, streams, inundations, and impassable snows ; 
and neither hunting nor fishing is ever pursued in vain. 
This lower paradise is but a beautitied Kamtschatka, freed from 
discommoding hardships and cleansed of tormenting Cos- 
sacks and Russians. They have no hell for the rectification of 
the present wrong relations of virtue and misery, vice and 
happiness. The only distinction they appear to make is that 
all who in Kamtschatka are poor, and have few small and 
weak dogs, shall there be rich, and be furnished with strong 
and fat dogs.” “ The Esquimaux betray the influence of their 
clime and habits in their ideas of the life to come, as plainly 
as the Kamtschadales do. The employments and enjoyments 
of their future state are rude and earthly. They say the soul 
descends through successive places of habitation, the first of 
which is full of pains and horrors. The good—that is the cou- 
rageous and skilful, those who have endured severe hardships 
and mastered many seals—passing through this first residence, 
find that the other mansions regularly improve. They finally 
reach an abode of perfect satistaction, far beneath the storms 
of the sea, where the sun is never obscured by night, and 
where reindeer wander in great droves beside waters that 
never congeal, and wherein the whale, the walrus, and the 
best sea-fowls always abound.” The Jesuits recognised the 
fact that the idea of the future life is shaped by the experience 
of the present, and acted on it in their missions. They used, 
Cotton Mather says, to tell the Indians of New England that 
hell is cold. Mather abuses them for this as falsifiers of the 
truth. But were they such? They were not so as to inten- 
tion. ude men are affected through their senses and imagi- 
nation. Men who knew life as the ie England Indians did, 
in a long winter and a short summer, would not have been 
easily terrified as to the matter of heat. Their sense of ex- 
treme warmth it would be hard to reach, and the idea of con- 
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stant ignition, might be to them, not a threatening but a 
promise. An eternity through which they would never 
shiver, might seem to them the perfect blessedness of life. 
The pain therefore of which they had the severest experience 
in this life, was that which honest and thoughtful missiona- 
ries might hold forth as the most terrible penalty of the next. 

This analogy of the world to come from the life which now is, 
does not alone belong to the faith of the barbarian or the savage. 
It belongs just as much to men of the highest civilized belief. 
They too shape their expectations according to their experi- 
ence. The saint hopes to pray and praise. The sage hopes to 
meditate and think. The painter has wondrous visions that 
other spheres will reveal, and they are his dreams as he falls 
asleep into eternity. So there are surpassing forms to the 
sculptor’s inward eye, and mighty structures, that rise with 
infinite sublimity on the genius of the architect. The eS 
must think of song—and the musician must anticipate har- 
mony. That in us which we suppose will live, we fancy as 
the projection of that in us which Aas lived. This projection 
is more or less materialised. The doctors of the church have 
done much in this way. The poets have done more. Dante 
has described the other world as if he was a general visitant 
with a regular commission to see the condition of the universe. 
Milton in his materialism is more vast and visionary. But 
doctor, poet, thinker, enthusiast, and dreamer, seem to have 
been united in Swedenborg. He, more than any man, seems 
the most to have materialised the ideas of a future life. He gives 
distinct account of all its persons, places, doings. There are 
none of them strange to him. He is at home in all the spheres, 
and wherever he is, he meets intelligent guides and friendly 
companions. He chats agreeably with archangels, and not 
less so with disembodied Mrs. Grundys. He knows the 
mighty agents that live among the planets; but he is also 
pleasant, civil, and familiar, when he meets in his journeyings 
the gay old woman, who is going to sweep the cobwebs off 
from the sky. Without going into these details, Isaac Taylor 
has speculated on the physical theory of another life ; but we 
think that with whatever eloquence he has done this, he has 
done it with not the least philosophical success. Believing 
as well as speculative minds have come to the conclusion, that 
experience here can afford no analogies for that of the hereafter. 
We must be content with our darkness, and trust that out of 
it we shall issue into light—into marvellous and eternal 
light. We may have the assurance of faith, we may have 
the strong prophesy of consciousness ; but still as to our rela- 
tion between the visible and the invisible, the Egyptian 
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sphinx must be our symbol—our animal nature holds us 
strongly to the earthly present, while with the visions of the 
soul, we look forward into the infinite and immortal future. 

Now, a brief word as to the general characteristics of the 
book which has formed our text. We wish that all who 
undertake to instruct the public were as studious, industrious 
and patient as its author; then, indeed, our new books would 
be worth reading. They might still contain faults, and de- 
serve censure on various grounds, but even their errors would 
be likely to set the reader to think, and thus contribute to 
that vivifying intellectual activity by which the greatest deeds 
are accomplished. That Mr. Alger has read much and well 
on the belief of a future life is everywhere evident in his 
book ; indeed, the extent of his researches is such that, could 
it be estimated by any descriptive words, it would seem to 
border on the fabulous. To this we need hardly add that the 
work embraces an immense variety of curious and interesting 
facts. 

sut having thus fully recognized the intrinsic merits of 
the book, we think it no less our duty to criticise its defects ; 
although we do the latter with sincere reluctance. In the 
first place, we are sorry that the author has not arranged his 
materials so as to render them more easily available than they 
are in their present form. Cognate theories and cognate facts, 
instead of being grouped, or placed as near each other as 
possible, are scattered about the book, and combined with 
other theories and facts which are strewn about in a similar 
manner. True, tlie index remedies this to a considerable ex- 
tent; but it is too meagre. And here we are reminded of the 
very large proportion of the volume before us which is occu- 
pied by titles of works bearing more or less closely or re- 
motely on the subject of a future life. The department in 
which we are thus presented with a “ Catalogue of works re- 
lating to the Nature, Origin and Destiny of the Soul,” extends 
to three hundred and thirty-five (335) octavo pages, in double 
column, and small type. But the Appendix is the work of 
another hand. As a long list of books, pamphlets, &c., we 
have no fault to find with it; but, in our opinion, Mr. Alger 
should not have admitted it into his book. Even the publica- 
tions of the Spirit-Rappers are duly set forth in this enormous 
list, including their newspapers. Then all this is followed by 
an “Index of Authors and Anonymous Works,” extending to 
over thirty closely printed pages, of three columns each, 
Nor was this deemed sufficient by the indefatigable com- 
piler, for he gives us six pages more as an index of subjects ; 
whereas, be it remembered, the index proper—that to Mr. 
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Alger’s work—extends only to fourteen pages, double column. 
True, these long lists of books and Ss do no harm to 
the “ History of a Future Life,” although the large majority 
of them scarcely possess any value. Supposing that Mr. 
Alger would write a book a year hence on the human body, 
and that Mr. Ezra Abbot would at the same time get up a 
catalogue of the works written on the same subject in various 
languages, ancient and modern, who doubts that the latter 
would be many times larger than the former, if our compiler 
only proved himself half so diligent and industrious as he has 
in the present case. But to what extent is the value of Mr. 
Alger’s very curious, interesting and able work enhanced by 
Mr. Abbot’s appendix? In our opinion, it is but very slightly, 
if at all. And, in fact, had it been otherwise, it would not 
have been necessary for Mr. Abbot to have visited those 
various public and private libraries, and put himself to the 
further trouble of thanking and praising the librarians and 
owners thereof. If a long list had been needed, he had only 
to write to some friend or literary agent in Paris, and induce 
him to send him a copy of that part of the Index raisonné of 
the Imperial Library which relates to a future life. In this, 
indeed, he might not have found the weekly organs of the 
ea a or many other papers of hated character, 
whose titles are given im extenso in the catalogue before us; 
but we can assure him that there is no work on the subject 
which it would be worth while to consult which it does not 
contain. We have great respect for the science of bibliogra- 
phy, but here we are treated to an overdose. 

But we have to return for a moment to Mr. Alger. We 
have no doubt that our author is very liberal in his feelings 
towards those who differ with him in opinion; but he makes 
frequent remarks which, if they do not imply the contrary, 
are, at all events, to be regarded as blemishes in a philosophi- 
cal work—we allude to his disparaging comments on different 
Christian sects. In our opinion, such comments are entirely 
out of place in a work which is addressed, not to the members 
of any particular sect, but to all who either believe in a 
future life, or take an interest in the belief of others. In 
order to be fair, however, we must let Mr. Alger speak in his 
own words, althongh he has to be very brief, especially as in 
doing so he will also give our readers an idea of his style, 
which is sometimes rather ambitious and not very lucid. 
“The Unitarian,” he says, “ overlooking the objective justifi- 
cation, or offered redemption, from the death-realm to the 
sky-home, which—whether it be a truth or an error—is surely 
in the epistles, makes the subjective sanctification all in all. 
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The Calvinist, in his theory, comparatively scorns the subjec- 
tive sanctification which Paul insists on as a necessity for 
entering the kingdom of God; and having perverted the ob- 
jective justification from its real historic meaning, exaggerates 
it into the all in all.”—(p. 284.) This, however, is compli- 
mentary, compared to the language in which Roman Catho- 
lics are spoken of in various parts of the book. We will note 
an instance or two. Thus, after speaking of certain Pagan 
rites and ceremonies, Mr. Alger observes: “The incredible- 
ness of a doctrine is no obstacle to a popular belief in it. 
Whosoever thir&s of the earnest reception of the dogma of 
transubstantiation—the conversion of a grain of wheat into 
the infinite God—by nearly three-quarters of Christendom at 
this moment, must permit the paradox to pass unchallenged.” 
—(p. 205.) A page or two further on, our author remarks: 
“The Maronites, a sect of Catholic Christians in Syria, pur- 
chase of their priests a few yards of land in heaven to secure 
a residence there when they die.”—(p. 209.) Again, * The 
rival mendicant orders, the Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
acquired great riches by the traffic in indulgences. They 
even had the impudence to affirm that the members of their 
orders were privileged above all other men in the next 
world.”—(p. 418.) “Suffice it to say, the monks appeared at 
midnight in the cells of various persons, now impersonating 
devils, in horrid attire, breathing flames and brimstone, now 
claiming to be the souls of certain sufferers escaped from pur- 

atory, and again pretending to be celebrated saints, with the 
Virgin Mary at their head,” &c.—(p. 419.) Language of this 
kind is offensive to a large class of Christians ; and we do not 
see that it is calculated to do good to any class. It seems to 
us that the doctrine of a future life could have been discussed 
quite as well as it is without giving offence to any sect. It 
is unworthy of Mr. Alger not to have remembered that some 
of the most illustrious, as well as most learned men the 
modern world has produced have been Catholics; and he 
should also have remembered that many statements have 
been made against monks, priests, &c., in regard to their 
conduct and belief which had no foundation in truth. But 
this is the worst we can say against the work before us; 
which, with all its faults, will amply repay perusal, and se- 
cure a permanent place and no interior rank in the depart- 
ment of philosophical history. 
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Arr. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Three Months in the Southern States: April—June, 1863. By Lievr.- 
Cor. Fremantie, Coldstream Guards. 12mo., pp. 309. New York: 
John Bradburn (successor to M. Doolady). 1864. 


Col. Fremantle is nota graphic or elegant writer, nor can it be said 
that he is unprejudiced; yet he has managed to compress a good deal of 
interesting information into this volume. Although @ecidedly in favor of 
the South, he makes important revelations, some of which it would not be 
yet too late for our generals to avail themselves of. The book derives its 
chief attraction, however, from its gossiping sketches of men and things. 
The author tells us in his preface that he was first indifferent as to what 
side would win, and that if he had any bias his sympathies were in favor 
of the North, on account of southern slavery. But soon he was led to 
change his mind, by the gallantry, &c., of Southerners, “ together with 
the unhappy contrast afforded by the foolish bullying conduct of the 
Northerners,” &c. The remark we have quoted shows by itself what his 
feelings are. He tells us, however, that he “ has not attempted to conceal 
any of the peculiarities or defects of the southern people ;” and it must be 
admitted that this seems true in the main; at least he does not scruple to 
give his readers an insight into certain habits and customs which may be 
fairly ranked in the category of “defects.” But it is his remarks on military 
affairs and those who take a prominent part in them that possess mos¢ 
nterest at the present moment, and we proceed accordingly to learn from 
them what we can. The diary form in which the book is written has 
many advantages; but it has at least one grave fault, especially in the 
present instance, i. ¢., it is too fragmentary. The Colonel's narrative has 
as many turnings, crossings, haltings, &c., as the crooked, tortuous 
journey during which it was penned; at the same time we must do him 
the justice to say that there are but few passages in his book which the 
lovers of novelty and friends of free discussion would ask to expunge. 
However, we deem it our duty to warn the reader that the first fifty 
pages are decidedly the least attractive part of the book. Our author 
entertains a high opinion of General Magruder, of whom he speaks as 
follows :— 

‘* After we had agreed to do this, I had a long and agreeable conversation with 
the General, who spoke of the Puritans with intense disgust, and of the first impor- 
tation of them as ‘that pestiferous crew of the Mayflower ;’ but he is by no means 
rancorous against individual Yankees. He spoke very favorably of McClellan, whom 
he knew to be a gentleman, clever, and personally brave, though he might lack 
moral courage to face responsibility. Magruder had commanded the Confederate 
troops at Yorktown which opposed McClellan's advance. He told me the different 
dodges he had resorted to, to blind and deceive the latter as to his (Magruder’s) 


strength; and he spoke of the intense relief and amusement with which he had at 
length seen McClellan with his magnificent army begin to break ground before 
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miserable earthworks, defended only by 8,000 men. Hooker was in his regiment, 
and was ‘essentially a mean man anda liar.’ Of Lee and Longstreet he spoke in 
terms of the highest admiration.’’—pp. 35, 36. 


During his travels in Texas he met with Gen. Houston, but as the hero 
of San Jacinto has taken but little part in the war against the Union, he 
receives but little attention at the hands of the Colonel; this little, how- 
ever, is to the point, and we quote accordingly :— 


‘*In the cars I was introduced to General Samuel Houston, the founder of Texan 
independence. He told me he was born in Virginia seventy years ago, that he was 
United States Senator at thirty, and Governor of Tennessee at thirty-six. He emi- 
grated into Texas in 1832; headed the revolt of Texas, and defeated the Mexicans at 
San Jacinto in 1836. He then became President of the Republic of Texas, which he 
annexed to the United States in 1845. As Governor of the State, in 1860, he had 
opposed the secession movement, and was deposed. Though evidently aremarkable 
aud clever man, he is extremely egotistical and vain, and much disappointed at 
having to subside from his former grandeur. The town of Houston is named after 
him. In appearance he is a tall, handsome old man, much given to chewing tobacco 
and blowing his nose with his fingers.’’—pp. 68, 69. F 


However much our author dislikes slavery, he has but little respect 
for negro valor; and it seems that those who know the negro best concur 
_ in this estimate. If we are to believe the Colonel, “the Yankees” are 
held in great detestation by the slaves :— 


‘¢12th May (Tuesday).—Shortly after daylight three negroes arrived from Har- 
risonburg, and they described the fight as still going on. They said they were 
‘dreadful skeered;’ and one of them told me he would ‘rather be a slave to his 
master all his life, than a white man and a soldier.’ 

During the morning some of the officers and soldiers left the boat, and determined 
to cut across country to Harrisonburg, but I would not abandon the scanty remains 
of my baggage until I was forced to do so. 

During the morning twelve more negroes arrived from Harrisonburg. It appears 
that three hundred of them, the property of neighboring planters, had been engaged 
working on the fortifications, but they all with one accord bolted when the first 
shell was fired. Their only idea and hope at present seemed to be to get back to 
their masters. All spoke of the Yankees with great detestation, and expressed wishes 
to have nothing to do with such * bad people.’ ’’—pp. 92, 93. 


Gen. Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, is esteemed as not the less a gentleman 
and a man of honor for having a large number of slaves. What a wonder- 
ful change British opinion has undergone in this respect since the present 
war commenced! Who forgets the time when slaveholder and gentleman 
were incompatible terms in the vocabulary of the English aristocracy ? 
It seems that fighting agrees much better than preaching with the gallant 
and pious Polk :— 


‘* Lientenant-General Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, who commands the 
other corps d'armée, is a good-looking, gentlemanlike man, with all the manners and 
affability of a‘ grand seigneur.’ He is fifty-seven years of age—tall, upright, and 
looks much more the soldier than the clergyman. He is very rich; and I am told 
be owns seven hundred negroes. He is much beloved by the soldiers on account of 
his great personal courage and agreeable manners. I had already heard no end of 
anecdotes of him told me by my travelling companions, who always alluded to him 
with affection and admiration. In his clerical capacity I had always heard him 
spoken of with the greatest respect. When I was introduced to him he immediately 
invited m° to come and stay at his headquarters at Shelbyville. He told me that he 
was educated at West Point, and was at that institution with the President, the two 
Johnstons, Lee, Magruder, &c., and that, after serving a short time in the artillery, 
he had entered the church.’’—pp. 139, 140. 
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The portrait we have of Gen. Bragg is anything but flattering. We 
can only make room for a fragment :— 


** At 6.30 rp. m., I called on General Bragg, the Commander-in-Chief. This officer 
is in appearance the least prepossessing of the Confederate Generals. He is very thin; 
he stoops, and hasa sickly, cadaverous, haggard appearance, rather plain features, 
bushy black eyebrows which unite in a tuft on the top of his nose, and a stubby iron- 

rey beard : but his eyes are bright and piercing. He has the reputation of being a rigid 
Sieciplinarian, and of shooting freely for insubordination. 1 understand he is rather 
unpopular on this account, and also by reason of his occasional acerbity of manner. 
He was extremely civil to me, and gave me permission to visit the outposts, or any 
part of his army. He also promised to help me towards joining Morgan in Kentucky, 
and he expressed his regret that a boil on his hand would prevent ) from accom- 
panying me to the outposts.’’—p. 145. 


But we find that the limits we had prescribed for this review have 
already been passed. We had marked sketches of Beauregard, Ewell, 
Longstreet, Lee, &c., and several passages embodying important facts or 
interesting views, but we can now only refer the reader to the work itself. 
We cannot conclude, however, without transcribing the author’s account 
of the means by which the ranks of the southern army are kept so well 
filled, as all accounts show they are :— 


** But this difficulty of recruiting the southern armies is not so great as is generally 
supposed. As I have already stated, no Confederate soldier is given his discharge 
from the army, however badly he may be wounded; but he is employed at such 
labor in the public service as he may be capable of performing, and his place in the 
ranks is taken by a sound man hitherto exempted. The slightly wounded are cured 
as quickly as possible, and are sent back at once to their regiments. The women 
take care of this. The number actually killed, or who die of their wounds, are the 
only total losses to the State, and these form but a small proportion of the enormous 
butcher's bills which seem at first so very appalling. 

I myself remember, with General Polk's corps, a fine-looking man who had had 
both his hands blown off at the wrists by unskilful artillery practice in one of the 
early battles. A currycomb and brush were fitted into his stumps, and he was 
engaged in grooming artillery-horses with considerable skill. This man was called 
an hostler; and, as the war drags on, the number of these handless hostlers will 
increase. By degrees the clerks at the offices, the orderlies, the railway and post- 
office officials, and the stage-drivers, will be composed of maimed and mutilated 
soldiers. The number of exempted persons all over the South is still very large, and 
they can easily be exchanged for worn veterans. Besides this fund to draw upon, a 
calculation is made of the number of boys who arrive each year at the fighting age. 
These are all ‘ panting for the rifle,’ but have been latterly wisely forbidden the ranks 
until they are fit to undergo the hardships of a military life. By these means, it is 
the opinion of the Confederates that they can keep their armies recruited up to their 
present strength for several years; and, if the worst comes to the worst, they can 
always fall back upon their negroes as the last resort; but I do not think they con- 
template such a necessity as likely to arise for a considerable time.’’—pp. 306, 307. 


This passage has been written much more for the people of the North 
than for the English ; but if its design is to show Northerners that it is idle 
for them to hope that the South can be forced to submit for want of troops, 
the question may be asked, in reply: Could not the Federal Government 
have recourse to similar means to overpower the South? But it is not 
necessary ; there are men enough in the North who are whole and in per- 
fect health to preserve their country from dissolution. Were it otherwise, 
we should think it much more logical and more judicious as well as more 
humane, to withdraw at once from the contest. The fact that a belligerent 
is obliged to force those maimed and mutilated in his service to continue 
to perform the labor of strong and healthy men, affords primd facie evi- 
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dence that his resources are pretty nearly exhausted. We have no dispo 
sition, however, to exult in so deplorable a state of things ; on the contrary, 
it is a source of sincere and heartful regret to us that an enlightened and 
generous people should be so misguided as to persist at such fearful cost 
in arebellion against a Government under which they had enjoyed the 
utmost prosperity, and whose mildness and liberality had rendered it 
famous throughout the world. 


Daleth ; or, the Homestead of the Nations. Egypt Iilustrated. By 
Epwarp L. Crark. 8vo., pp. 289. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1864. 

We are always glad to see a work that reminds us of the greatness of 
the past; since there is no better cure for the inordinate vanity of the 
present, if, indeed, it can be said to be curable at all. This is particularly 
true of mementos which come in so beautiful and chaste a form as this 


truly elegant and tasteful volume, the paper, typography, and illustra 
tions of which are models. Nor are the contents unworthy of the 
scrupulous care thus bestowed on the book; although the author mo- 
destly tells us in his preface that ‘ his most ambitious hope has not ven- 
tured beyond the finding and grouping of scattered hints which may illus- 
trate the works of others.” 

As we proceed to examine the work we cannot help wishing that he 
had formed a different resolution, for we have evidence throughout his 
pages that he would have succeeded in a mach more elaborate attempt, 
To this observation we need hardly add that in our opinion the greatest 
fault of “Daleth” is that it reveals to us too little of what all would 
be the better for knowing; and yet we are presented a large amount that 
is curious and suggestive—perhaps a larger amount than the whole range 
of modern civilization could afford were it obliged to justify its champions 
in their boastings by exhibiting specimens of its fruits; for among the 
contents we have sketches of the Pyramids, Thebes, the Tombs of Thebes, 
Philw, Heliopolis, &e.; and among the illustrations we have such as the 
statue of Rameses in Memnonian, Andro-Sphinx, Sphinx and Pyramid, 
Memphis, Isis and Osiris, Inner Court of Temple at Phils, the Genii of 
Amenti, Gateway of Luxor from the North, Luxor from the South, &c. 

Several of these illustrations are colored in a style which we do 
not often meet in American books. We have seldom seen better exe 
cuted repres¢ ntations of the renowned Temple of Karnac and the 
scarcely less famous obelisk of Heliopolis. In commenting on the glory 
of the former, the author observes, ‘‘ Tow does the wonder increase 
when we pass out beneath the gateways, beyond the majestic and solitary 
pylon of Ptolemy Euergetes, beyond that temple of Rameses I1V., which 
is one of the ten side-chapels of Karnac, until the avenue of Sphinxes ap 
pears. Ilere was a royal street, half a hundred feet wide, adorned with 
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crouching Sphinxes having the head of a ram. They were seventeen 
feet long, with a human figure standing mace in hand before them, but 
are now headless. We may count nearly sixteen hundred.”’—(p. 208). 
To this we can only add that we hope the work will be extensively read ; 
for we repeat that there is no study so well calculated to diminish the 
overweening self-importance of the present generation as that of the anti- 
quities of nations like Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and India, 


Biographical Sketch of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Archbishop 
of New York. With Portrait. 8vo. pp. 61. New York: Ottice of 
‘Metropolitan Record.” 1864. 

The life and character of the illustrious Catholic Archbishop of New 
York has been so fully discussed since his decease, more than two months 
ago, that it were sufficient for us to allude, at this distant day, to the event 
of his death, and sincerely sympathize, as we do, in the regret of the gener- 
ous and liberal of all denominations for departed greatness and worth. We 
must claim the privilege, however, of making an additional observation or 
two, even at the risk of repeating what has already been said, and is 
known to all; and the first idea that occurs to us is, that the citizens of 
New York have done themselves great honor by the profound respect 
which they have universally evinced for the memory of Archbishop 
Hughes. 

Of all kinds of narrow-mindedness, that is the most reprehensible which 
would refuse to do justice to genuine merit because its possessor enter- 
tains religious views different from onr own. Nothing is more illogical ; 
nothing proves so clearly want of thought, or inability to exercise our 
reasoning faculties, since the least reflection would satisfy us that if our 
neighbor is wrong in his opinions—especially in his religious faith—he, 
not we, is responsible for it. We have no more right to blame, much less 
hate, one for differing from us in religion, than we have to blame him for 
having better or worse health than our own, a different style of features, 
or any othercharacteristic, natural or acquired. It is not Religion that 
prompts any such feeling, but Fanaticism, her illegitimate child. We are 
much pleased, therefore, to regard the recent manifestation of the public 
sentiment as a proof of improved enlightenment; for but few years have 
passed since religious prejudice and bigotry had a deplorable ascendency 
even in New York. 

The pamphlet before us gives a more accurate and comprehensive 
sketch of the Archbishop’s life than any other publication we have yet 
seen; and, accordingly, we refer to it all who desire to preserve a record 
of the principal details in a convenient form. It will be sufficient for us 
to observe here, in general terms, that he was born in Tyrone, in the 
North of Ireland, in 1798; that he emigrated to this country at an early 


age, with his father, who settled permanently in Pennsylvania, near 
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Chambersburg, where he purchased a small farm. Soon after we hear of 
the son as a student in the Theological Seminary of Mount St. Mary’s, Em- 
mittsburg, Md. That he was already recognized as a scholar is sufliciently 
evident from the fact that he defrayed the expenses of his theological 
education from the salary which he obtained as a teacher in other depart- 
ments. It is but seldom that self-educated men fail to distinguish them- 
selves in after life; and, accordingly, we find many predictions as to the 
future greatness of the young Irish student of Emmittsburg. Since he 
spent seven years in this institution in the two-fold capacity of teacher 
and pupil before he entered the Church, we might reasonably suppose, in 
the absence of any further evidence, that the late A rchbishop was a 
learned man; but we have abundant proofs of the fact both in his writ- 
ings and speeches. There are but few in this country who are not more 
or less familiar with his clear, vigorous, and trenchant style, for there are 
few subjects in which the Roman Catholics of this country have any inter- 
est which he has not discussed to a greater or less extent, and always 
with distinguished ability. Having enjoyed the privilege of listening to 
three or four of his discourses, at ditferent times, we can bear testimony 
to the accuracy of the following estimate of him as a pulpit orator, 
which we extract from the pamphlet before us: 

‘* As a preacher, the Archbishop was logical and argumentative rather than florid 
or impassioned. He was clear, calm and convincing—eloquent, not ornate; not the 
spurious eloquence of glittering words, but the genuine eloquence of original ideas; 
not emotional, yet affecting in no ordinary degree. His voice, clear, sonoroua, 
musical, and tenderly sympathetic, found its way at once to the heart. And, while 
penning these lines, the writer almost imagines he hears the melodious tones ex hoing 
in his ears, and sees the keen yet kindly grey eyes overlooking the congregation 
from the pulpit of the Cathedral. We can recal, as it were but yesterday, the first 
time we heard the Archbishop preach, (and his was the first sermon we ever re 
ported.) and closing our eyes, we see before us the imposing figure, clad in episco 
pal purple, the magnificently developed head covered with a velvet skull cap, from 
underneath which the scanty grey locks fell, shading the massive temple, and soften- 
ing down the severe yet benignant features; the winning smile, the graceful action, 
the eagle face and the manly form. His graceful, appropriate action, and his exqui- 
sitely modulated voice, added not a little to the charms of his sermons. He was, in 


short, one of the first ecclesiastical orators of the age, and his sermons never fell on 
dull or inattentive ears.’’—p. 7. 


Nothing need be added to this on the present occasion; but we would 
advise the young to profit by the example of Archbishop Hughes, in re- 
solving to secure the benefits of a liberal education in spite of all adverse 
circumstances. It may be regarded as an axiom, that if one out of every 
hundred of those who despair of becoming educated, because their parents 
happen to be unable to defray their expenses, would determine, like the 
late illustrious Archbishop, to educate themselves, there would be vastly 
less ignorance, vice and misery in the world than there is, and thus, as 
the Roman poet expresses it, we should have daily proofs of the powerful 
effects of culture on the human mind: 


‘*Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam 
Rectique cultus pectora reborant.”’ 
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Impolicy of Building another Railroad between Washington and New 
York. Letter by S. M. Fetton, Esq., Prest. of P. W. & B. R. R. Co. 
Philadelphia. 1864. 

It will be remembered that some efforts were made, early in January 
last, by a certain clique of speculators, to induce the Federal Government 
to build a new railroad between this city and Washington. For months 
previously the parties alluded to had been in the habit of paying daily 
visits to Wall street and other localities where money is supposed to be 
abundant. During the same period some three or four deputations were 
sent to Trenton and Newark, with the view of securing the good will of 
the New Jersey Legislature. For a time all seemed to promise well. 
Two or three leading capitalists permitted themselves to be so much 
influenced by fair speeches and fine promises that they signed their names, 
with the understanding that they would become stockholders to a large 
amount; for the leading theory was that the Government would entrust 
both the building and management of the road to those who had taken so 
much pains to establish it. 

In the meantime, arrangements were made to influence public opinion 
against the existing road. It was thought that this could be best effected 
through the medium of Congress, and accordingly a western member was 
induced to deliver a sort of indignation speech against ‘“ the monopolies” 
—the object of going to the West for a champion rather than employing 
one nearer home being that the latter might be supposed to be actuated 
by some more selfish motive than patriotism, or the laudable desire of 
accommodating his constituents. But just as success began to appear 
almost certain, one of the capitalists, who had signed, learned that those 
who took most interest in the new scheme, were the very parties who 
had spent two years in using every influence they possessed, by fuir and 
foul means, to secure the monopoly of a railroad through Broadway. On 
ascertaining this fact, the gentleman alluded to withdrew his name at 
once, and several others followed his example; the Government, also, 
soon took the hint, and we believe was led to abandon the project; so 
that, on the day the western member delivered his memorable oration 
against “the existing monopolies,” the whole speculation had already 
proved a failure. 

These few preliminary remarks are necessary to enable such as have 
not hitherto paid any attention to the subject to appreciate the facts so 
clearly and forcibly set forth in Mr. Felton’s pamphlet. As we find the 
question ably and candidly discussed, and that it is one in which the publio 
at large is more or less interested, since there are few of our citizens who 
do not intend to visit Washington sooner or later, we will extract a few 
passages from the brochure before us. This we do all the more cheerfully 
because it contains incidental allusions which shed considerable light on 
the effects of the war on various branches of the manufacturing industry 
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of the country. Thus we learn from the following paragraph that we 
have to get our rails from England :— 


‘The establishment of a double track between Philadelphia and Baltimore is 
already far advanced ; twenty-seven miles of the second track have been completed ; 
the permanent way has been graded for the additional distance of thirty miles, om 
which the rails will be laid as soon as they arrive from England, where they were 
purchased on account of inability to procure them in this country, and the work will be 
consummated with the utmost diligence.”’ 


In speaking of the demand for men for the army and navy and its 
effect on the working of railways, Mr. Felton makes some observations, the 
force and pertinence of which will be readily acknowledged :— 


‘* Engine-drivers and machinists have entered the Government service, and their 
laces have necessarily been supplied by men possessing less skill and experience. 
‘he loss of so many of these trained men and the substitution of leas experienced 

employes have tended to derange railroad operations generally and interfered with 
their proper management. 

The scarcity of raw materials, the demand for railway equipment and supplies, 
and the extensive employment of skilled labor by the Government, not only augment 
prices but induce the use of inferior materials and the employment of less skilful 
workmen in the manufacture of locomotives, cars, rails and equipments. 

Such defective materials and workmanship have proved a prolific source of 
accidents and caused irregularity and confusion in the movements of trains, for which 
the railroad managers are personally censured, notwithstanding they strain ever 
nerve and lavish money to overcome the difficulties incident to the disturbed condi- 


tion of the country.’’—pp. 7, 8. 


Mr. Felton is equally decided and successful in rebutting the charge 
of extortion, made against the New York and Washington road by the 


champions of the proposed rival line :— 

‘In a letter to me, dated ‘ War Department, April 25th, 1861,’ the Secretary of 
War thus acknowledged the value of the services rendered in this emergency :—‘ I 
hasten to express my thanks for your energetic, patriotic and prompt conduct, in 
connection with Messrs. Thompson and Sanford, in pushing forward men and supplies 
for the defence of the Capital. Let me assure you that this Department has the 
highest appreciation of your meritorious conduct, and that the Government will 
assume. fully, the pecuniary responsibility which you have incurred.’ 

Instead of charging ‘four times the usual rates for Government service,’ as hag 
been falsely alleged, this Company, in connection with the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, voluntarily reduced the price of transportation for troops and supplies te 
two-thirds of their usual rates, notwithstanding the business of the Government was 
spasmodic and generally in one direction only, requiring empty trains one way an@ 
a large surplus of cars to be kept in readiness for the public service; so that im 
reality the business of the Government netted the Company little more than one- 
third the revenue which would have accrued from its usual business.’’—pp. 16, 17. 


We can only make room for one extract more :— 


‘‘The present route between Washington and New York threugh Philadelphia 
and Baltimore is the most direct line practicable. It varies but little from an air line, 
and that only where such variation is necessary to retain the railroad on fast land 
and avoid running many miles in the waters of the Chesapeake Bay, through which 
a straight line between these two cities would pass, from a peint considerably east 
of the Susquekannah river to a point west of Baltimore, a distance of more than forty 
miles, and would, therefore, be utterly impracticable. The nearest approach, con- 
sequently, to a straight line that can be attained is the existing route, passing 
through Philadelphia and Baltimore. Any route avoiding those cities would not only 
be longer than the present line, but would obtain a part only of the through businesg 
between Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and would prove unproductive to 
its a eens if they were individuals, still more so if owned by the Government. 

i 


ndependent of these considerations, there are other grave objections to the 


scheme for a rival railroad to be constructed by the Government. With the country 
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burdened with debt increasing at the rate of nearly two millions of dollars per day, 
and the industry and property of the citizens subjected to onerous taxation to sus- 
tain the national credit, it would be unwise policy for the Government to embark in 
a project of little or no practical utility, and involving an outlay exceeding fifty 
millions of dollars. If the Government were in a condition to engage in the construction 
of railroads, the public interest would be better subserved by building the Pacific Rail- 
road and lines traversing the now inaccessible regions of the West and Southwest, 
thereby opening immense tracts of fertile lands to settlers, and developing their resources 
to the advancement of the general welfare and prosperity, rather than by building rival 
railroads through populous districts already provided, by private enterprise, with facili 
ties for intercommunication.’’—pp. 21-23. 


We imagine that few unprejudiced persons will be disposed to ques- 
tion the truth and justice of these remarks. There are many well-mean- 
ing people who think that there is nothing worse than a monopoly, 
especially in the railroad business; and that anything calculated to 
destroy, or impair that monopoly, must necessarily do good. Experience 
proves, however, but too conclusively, that this isa great mistake. We 
could adduce many examples, but one or two will be sufficient for our 
present purpose. Thus, we have two railroads between this city and 
Albany ; but who that has had any opportunity of judging would compare 
either to the Camden and Amboy line between this city and Philadelphia, 
or to the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore line? The contrast is 
really as great in all that concerns the comfort and convenience of the tra- 
velling public as if the different roads mentioned were situated in the 
most enlightened part of France and in the wilds of Russia, respectively. 
More than once we have been two hours late on the New York and Har- 
lem line, and have had to suffer at the same time from cold and other in 
convenience arising from mismanagement, or neglect, on the part of the 
Company's officers. The last time we were in Troy—not three months 
ago—we resolved on this account to return by the Hudson River line, 
but so precious were the officers of the Company’s ears—all of the few 
they had on being densely crowded—that we were obliged to stand on one 
of the platforms outside, of a cold, frosty night, while going from Troy to 
Poughkeepsie, the only alternative being either to do that or cram ourselves 
into one of the baggage cars, the odor from which did not allow us to 
hesitate for a moment to brave the inclemency of the weather, and the 
danger of standing for hours on the platform of a car travelling at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour. Then, there are several lines between 
this city and Boston. The New York and New Haven line is no mono- 
poly, but if we were asked in what respect is it superior to the New York 
and Harlem, or to the Hudson River line, we should have considerable 
difficulty in answering. We fear we should say it is worse if possible 
than either. 

These are no random statements, but facts which we could prove by 
several witnesses. Now, who could make similar charges, with any 
regard to justice against either the Camden aad Amboy, or the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore line? We have been travelling over 


both ourselves at intervals, for more than ten years past, and we have 
mever yet had to complain of cold, the want of a seat, or the lack of any 
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accommodation which a passenger had a right to expect. Others, it is 
true, may not have been equally fortunate; but if we are not much mis- 
taken the general verdict of the travelling public would be pretty much 
the same as our own; nor do we think it will be otherwise in the future, 


under the auspices of such officers as S. M. Felton and Wm. II. Gatzmer. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


Sordello, Strafford, Christmas Eve, and Easter Day. By Ronerr Brown 
inc. l6mo. pp. 412. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. 


We are glad to see Robert Browning so appropriately introdueed to 


) 


the American peo} Hitherto he has not been so well known in this 





country as his merits claim. One reason of this is, that his late gifted 
wife, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, has to a great extent obscured his fame. 
This is rendered all the more strange, by the fact that scarcely any two poets, 
male or female, are more alike in their style of thought and expression than 
the authors of * Aurora Leigh” and “Sordello.” The poetess is more read 
than the poet, and, upon the whole, she has a purer inspiration than he; 
although there are not a few whose opinions are to be received with defer- 
ence that think the contrary. Be this as it may, Robert Browning is 
entitled to a respectable rank among the poets of our time. He is not as 


much read in England as Tennyson; but those who do read him—and the 


number is by no means inconsiderable—are the best competent to appre 
ciate true merit. In other words, Tennyson is more read by the ladies, 


and by those of the other sex who have a preference for light literature; 


but those who, instead of beir 


g¢ too indolent to think, or une jual to the 
effort for more than a few minutes at a time, like to exercise their think 
ing faculties, have a decided preference for Browning, notwithstanding 
those obscurities in most of his writings which have excited the ire of so 


f 
many well meaning critics. Far be it from us to disparage the lyrical 
genius of Tennyson—nor do we deny that there is more melody and at 


tractiveness in his verses than in those of Browning—but there is more 


passion, more intense earnestness, and more grandeur, not to say sublimity, 
in those of Browning. 
We should not have said so, however, perhaps, had we based our 


opinions exclusively on the contents of the present volume; for the author 


is much more happy in his ‘“ Paracelsus,” “ Pippa Passes,” “ Colombe’s 
sirthday,” “ The Blot on the Seutcheon,” and ** The Return of the Druses,” 





than he is « ither in “*Sordello” or “Strafford.” This difference is so well 
known in England, that in two separate editions of Browning's works 
which we have seen, neither “Sordello” nor * Strafford” appeared at all. 
Thus, for example, neither is given in Chapman & Hall’s edition, in two 
volumes, of 1849. Other American publishers would have given us the 
author’s most attractive pieces first, but Ticknor & Fields think it best to 


t 


give the most thoughtful and most elaborate, and depend on public taste 
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for the rest, and who will deny that they are right? Others, too, would 
have taken the best without recognizing any right on the part of the 
author, but in the present instance it is different, as we see from a note to 
the publishers, copied on the fly-leaf. “I take advantage,” says Mr. 
Browning, “ of the opportunity of the publication in the United States of 
my Poems, for printing which you have liberally remunerated me, to ex- 
press my earnest desire that the power of publishing in America this and 
every subsequent work of mine may rest exclusively with your house.” 
Wedo not copy this because it is anything new on the part of Ticknor & 
Fields to remunerate foreign authors, for it is their regular habit to do so; 
and need we say that they prosper at least as well as those who as habit- 
ually pursue the opposite course. Our only object is to endeavor to in- 
duce less scrupulous publishers, by the force of good example, to learn, 
even at the eleventh hour, to observe the Eighth Commandment. 

The genius of Browning is preéminently dramatic; even his lyrics 
assume that form. It is the long monologues in “ Sordello,” and their 
abrupt transitions, which render it so difficult for an ordinary reader to 
understand it. He rarely, or never, makes those introductory observa- 
tions so much relied upon by most modern poets of the second and third 
class, but enters at once in medias rea, as if he took it for granted that 
the reader can anticipate his thoughts. Thus, for instance, “ Sordello” 
opens as follows: 

“* Who will, may hear Sordello’s story told: 
His story ?” 

and then, after giving us some eight lines in a similar, incoherent sty le, he 
begins a new paragraph : 
” Appears 

Verona ... Never, I should warn you first, 
Of my own choice had this, if not the worst 
Yet not the best expedient, served to tell 
A story I could body forth so well 
By making speak, myself kept out of view, 
The very man as he was wont to do, 
And leaving you to say the rest for him. 
Since, though I might be proud to see the dim 
Abysmal Past divide its hateful surge, 
Letting of all men this one man emerge 
Because it pleased me, yet, that moment past, 
I should delight in watching first to last 
His progress as you watch it, not a whit 
More in the secret than yourselves who sit 
Fresh-chapleted to listen.” —pp. 3, 4. 

Still, we must not take leave even of “ Sordello” without extracting 
a passage which may be regarded as a tolerably fair specimen of the 
poem. Such, indeed, is not easily found; there is such endless variety in 
the “story,” that it would require much more time than we can devote 


to a notice in this department of our journal to select a characteristic 


fragment. What makes the nearest approach to such, of anything we can 
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avail ourselves of just now, is that in the First Book, in which the poet 
proceeds to describe his hero :— 


‘* And first a simple sense of life engrossed 
Sordello in his drowsy Paradise ; 
The day’s adventures for the day suffice— 
Its constant tribute of perceptions strange, 
With sleep and stir in healthy interchange, 
Suffice, and leave him for the next at ease 
Like the great palmer-worm that strips the trees, 
Eats the life out of every luscious plant, 
And, when September finds them sere or scant, 
Puts forth two wondrous winglets, alters quite, 
And hies him after unforeseen delight. 
So fed Sordello, not a shard disheathed; 
As ever, round each new discovery, wreathed 
Luxuriantly the fancies infantine 
His admiration, bent on making fine 
Its novel friend at any risk, would fling 
In gay profusion forth: a ficklest king, 
Confessed those minions! Eager to dispense 
So much from his own stock of thought and sense 
As might enable each to stand alone 
And serve himor a fellow; with his own 
Joining the qualities that just before 
Had graced some older favorite.”—pp. 25, 26 
We remember to have seen “ Strafford” performed in London twenty 
years ago. It was well received—repeated several nights in succession to 
crowded houses; yet it oan hardly be called a suecessful drama; its 
greatest fault on the stage is that exaggeration which, although less appa- 
rent to the reader, is still a prominent feature in the piece. It is other- 
wise, however, with “Christmas Eve,” which we would giadly quote 
from for the benetit of those who may not see the book; but our rapidly 
diminishing space admonishes us that we must close abruptly, and at the 


same time we are reminded of one of those mystical passages in our 





author’s “Return of the Druses,” which are so much praised by his 
admirers, and with which we close these hurried remarks :- 

The moon is carried off in purple fire, 

Day breaks at last!—Break, Glory, with the day, 

On Djalal’s dread incarnate mystery, 

Now ready to assume its pristine shape 

Of Hakeem !—As the Khalif vanished erst, 

In what seemed death to uninstructed eyes 

One red Mokattam’s verge :—our Founder's flesh, 

As he resumes our Founder's function!” 


Agnes ITilton ; or, Practical Views of Catholicity. A Tale of Trials and 
Triumphs. By Mary I. HWoreman. 12mo., pp. 447. New York: P. 
O'Shea. 1864, 

Our attention has been called to this work by a gentleman in whose 
taste and judgment we have entire confidence. Lis estimate of its merits 
had led us to anticipate much pleasure from its perusal; and now that we 


have carefully read it we feel it incumbent on us to say that, if we have 
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experienced any disappointment, it is that of finding it much better than 
we had expected. Although the recommendation of our friend satisfied 
us, as we have said, that it was well written, yet it is so rare to finda 
religious novel lively and attractive that we had still our misgivings as to 
the effect it would be likely to produce. Nor were our doubts entirely 
removed until we had read nearly half the book. We do not mean at the 
saine time that ‘Agnes Hilton” is faultless, or that it makes any very 
near approach to perfection. This it were too much to expect from the 
first literary effort of a young lady. The faults are such as are inseparable 
from the productions of youth and inexperience; but they are by no means 
of a grave character. Indeed, the worst we could say of the work, were 
we even inclined to disparage it, is, that it contains some passages here 
and there that are rather ambitious in style, and too many repetitions of 
‘pet phrases.’ But these form but a small proportion of the whole, and 
we have proofs everywhere in the rest of the book, that those defects are 
not to be attributed either to want of talent, or want of culture. In other 
words, it is sufficiently evident that the authoress can easily avoid such 
faults in any future efforts with which she may favor the public. 

The plot of the story is simple, yet so skilfully constructed that it 
awakens our interest almost at the outset, and, what is more, it retains it 
to the end. Most of the characters are well delineated ; those, for example, 
of Agnes, the heroine, Becky, Pauline Simpson, Father Joseph and Mark 
Clement are genuine transcripts from life, although sometimes their pecu- 
liarities seem exaggerated. But before making any further remarks we 
will give the reader an opportunity of judging for himself of Miss 


Hoffman's style. The following graphic and chaste sketch of the heroine 


is in agreeable contrast with the inflated cari¢atures so much relied upon 


by the manufacturers of sensation novels of the present day :— 


‘* Her parents were wealthy, and she moved in society with a proud, lofty bearing 
that told of conscious superiority. Whether it belonged to her nature, or was the 
effect of the flattery and homage paid to her as a wealthy and beautiful heiress, it 
was impossible to say; but there was an imperiousness about her that strangely 
contrasted with her mother's gentle bearing, and her father’s pleasant, unassuming 
manners. In the presence of male acquaintances she took but little pains to render 
herself agreeable, treating them with a colcness that forbade their too often intruding 
themselves upon her. She numbered but few in her list of intimate friends, but, 
with all her pride, these few were chosen, not because they offered adulation at her 
shrine, but because she saw in them qualities really commendable. Her mind was 
of a reflective cast; she cared not for the gay routine of pleasure. While others 
were toiling and wearing themselves out in the dissipations of fashionable life, she 
would be in her own room, poring over some favorite volume, engaged with her 
tapestry, practising some difficult piece, or, crayon in hand, trying to reproduce on 
paper some of the fanciful visions that flitted through her brain, or copying some of 
the gems she had carefully gathered together. Her portfolio was filled with these 
drawings, while the pencilling in her books proved her library was not for mere 
show. Her character would have been irreproachable had it not been for pride, 
which cast a shade over all the finer qualities of her heart, and made her tenacious 
of her own will, haughty, and exacting. Glancing round her elegantly furnished 
room, you saw hung on the walls pictures which spoke in eloquent language to the 
soul of the humble duties of a Christian. Turning to her books, you read the names 
of the works intended to raise the mind from the fleeting vanities of the world, and 


impress upon it the greo? cruth, that without humility none can be pleasing to God.” 
f 


Ppp.» b. 
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The authoress is warmly attached to the Catholic Church, and she 
omits no opportunity to prove as best she can that all others who expect 
to be saved should entertain similar views. Nor can it be denied that she 
is an adroit logician. The ingenuity and cleverness with which she inter- 
twines her arguments in favor of Catholicity with the thread of the story 
has often amused us, and at other times led us to exclaim: How eloquent 
& lady of talent and culture can be in favor of any cause which she con- 
soientiously believes to be that of truth and justice! It would ill become 
us, however, as Protestants to be afraid of argument; we, whose chief 
pride and greatest boast it is that we are in favor of free discussion, in 
matters sacred as well as matters profane. At all events, it is no part of 
our business to concern ourselves with the theological opinions of our 
readers. Those, however, who are afraid that they might be converted 
by Miss IHoffman’s book had better not read it; but to all who like a 
sprightly, fascinating story, in which the lights and shades of human life 
are happily blended, without caring much whether the author is Catholic 
or Protestant, we would unhesitatingly recommend * Agnes Hilton.” 


Lyrics of Loyalty. Arranged and edited by Frank Moore. New York: 
George P. Putnam. 1864. 

We presume there are few, if any, of our readers who have not read 

more or less of the numerous effusions contained in this little volume. 

There are certainly none that take any interest in the great pending 


% 


national struggle, who will not be pleased with many of the “ Lyrics, 
and with not a few of those that have least pretensions to poetical merit. 
It would be too much to expect that in so large a variety, there should be 
poetry in all. Nay, the most sanguine should be satisfied to find true 
inspiration in one-tenth part; and we cheerfully admit that quite in this 
proportion the volume before us contains pieces which are fairly entitled 
to the character of poems. Considering the wide field from which the 
editor had to make his selections, in order to give an approximately cor- 


} 


rect idea of the popular sentiment throughout the loy al States in regard 
to the rebellion against the Union, it must be acknowledged that he has 
exhibited much taste and judgment, for, if he has in some instances inserted 
pieces which are destitute of all literary merit—which are in fact but 
indifferent prose in the form of doggerel verse—we must remember that 
even these help to give us an insight into the workings of the great public 
heart, though it be only as children and silly adults are said to tell the 
truth more readily than the mature and wise. A specimen or two of each 
kind will serve to illustrate our remarks, and at the same time to gratify 
or amuse the reader. Among the effusions calculated to excite most 
euthusiasm among the gallant and brave, is one by Phabe Cary, entitled 
* Voice of the Northern Women.” This, it will be seen, is both logical 
and poetical : 
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** Rouse, freemen, the foe has arisen, 


His hosts are abroad on the plain; 
And, under the stars of your banner, 
Swear never to strike it again! 


O, fathers, who sit with your children, 
Would you leave them a land that is free? 
Turn now from their tender caresses, 
And put them away from your knee. 


O, brothers, we played with in childhood, 

On the hills where the clover bloomed sweet ; 
See to it, that never a traitor 

Shall trample them under his feet. 


O, lovers, awake to your duty 
From visions that fancy has nursed ; 
Look not in the eyes that would keep you; 
Our country has need of you first. 


And we, whom your lives have made blessed, 
Will pray for your souls in the fight ; 


That you may be strong to do battle 
For Freedom, for God, and the Right. 


We are daughters of men who were heroes; 
We can smile as we bid you depart; 

But never a coward or traitor 
Shall have room for a place in our heart. 


Then quit you like men in the conflict, 
Who tight for their home and their land ; 
Smite deep, in the name of Jehovah, 
And conquer, or die where you stand.’’—pp. 325-6. 


The piece entitled ‘ After the Battle,” gives a graphic and startling 


picture of the miseries of war: 


‘* The cannon’s thunders ceased to swell 
The whistling shot and shrieking shell 
No more with vengeful fury sped 
Amid the mangled and the dead. 


A sullen silence broods around 

For on that dark and bloody ground 
The gallant champions of the Free, 

Fought, bled, and died for Liberty ! 


Perchance a brother's fate was sealed, 
Upon that solemn battle-field ; 

Aud, e'en while in the arms of Death, 

A prayer for home—his latest breath ! 


Where raged the fury of the fray 

Two warriors—side by side they lay 

All rent with many a ghastly wound, 

Their life-blood bathed the crimson 
ground. 


Fierce foes in life—the cannon’'s roar 
Will rouse their bitter ire no more ; 
They perished in a dead embrace, 
With eye to eye, and face to face. 


The war-steed wanders o’er the plain, 
Seeking amid the heaps of slain 


The form of him whose hand would 


guide 
His courser through the battle-tide. 


The chieftain’s sword, grasped in his 
hand, 

Still seemed to beckon on his band: 

He fell—while rose the joyous ¢ ry, 

The mighty shout of victory. 


Close by yon straggling mass of wall, 
A youth was seen to reel and fall, 
Where fiercest lead and iron rained— 
His purple gore his colors stained. 


With dying shout he partly rose, 
And waved the banner at his foes ; 
Then strained it to his bloody breast, 
Smiled a glad smile and sunk to rest. 


O, piteous sight! Yet Freedom gave 
A Hero's shroud, a Martyr’s grave 
Tothe loved ones, whose blood shall rise, 
To Heaven, a holy sacrifice. 


Their noble deeds of valor done, 
A Patriot's name. immortal, won! 
And on our hearts will e’er remain 
The memory of the gallant slain. 


A nation’s tears will greet the dead, 

Whose blood for Freedom’s cause was 
shed ; 

Her blessings greet the brave, who 
passed 

Safe from the fury of the blast.”’ 
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It is worthy of remark that the best effusions are those that bear no 
name; it is not strange, however, since it is mediocrity and the dif 
ferent degrees below it that are always fondest of display. The following 
anonymous piece is simple and unpretending, but tender and musical: , 
“The whip-poor-will is calling 
From its perch on the splintered limb, 
And the plaintive notes are echoing 
Through the aisles of the forest dim: 
The slanting threads of starlight 
Are silvering shrub and tree, 
And the spot where the loved are sleeping, 
In the woods of Tennessee. 


The leaves are gently rustling, 
But they're stained with a tinge of red— 
For they proved to many a soldier, 
Their last and lonely bed. 
As they prayed in mortal agony 
To God to set them free, 
Death touched them with his finger, 
In the woods of Tennessee. 


In the list of the killed and wounded, 
Ah, me! alas! we saw 
The name of our noble brother, 
Who went to the Southern war. 
He fell in the tide of battle 
On the banks of the old * Hatchie,’ 
And rests "neath the wild grape arbors 
In the woods of Tennesse 


There’s many still forms lying 
In their forgotten graves, 
On the green slope of the hill-sides 
Along Potomac’s waves; 
But the memory will be ever sweet 
Of him so dear to me, 
On his country’s altar offered, 
In the woods of Tennessee.’’—pp. 17-18. 
We must give one more specimen of the good kind—the best of all 
We take the more pleasure in doing so, because it reminds us so charm 


ingly that the author of ‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” is not only as 
patriotic, but also as melodious now, as he was forty years ago 


THE UNION—RIGHT OR WRONG. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
I. 
**In Freedom's name our blades we draw, 
She arms us for the fight! 
For country, government, and law, 
For Liberty and Right. 
The Union must—shall be preserved, 
Our flag still o’er us fly! 
That cause our hearts and hands has nerved, 
And we will do or die. 
CHORUS. 
Then come, ye hardy volunteers, 
Around our standard throng, 
And pledge man’s hope of coming years 
The Union—right or wrong! 
The Union—right or wrong 
The burden of « 


inspires 
ur song; 
It was the glory of our sires 


The Union—right or wrong! 
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Il. 
It is the duty of us all 
To check rebellion’s sway; 
To rally at the nation’s call, 
And we that voice obey! 
Then like a band of brothers go, 
A hostile league to break, 
To rout a spoil-encaumber’d foe, 
And what is ours, retake. 
CHORUS. 
So come, ye hardy volunteers, 
Around our standard throng, 
And pledge man’s hope of coming years— 
The Union—right or wrong ! 
The Union—right or wrong—inspires 
The burden of our song; 
It was the glory of our sires 
The Union—right or wrong !’’—pp. 169-70. 


Specimens of the opposite kind are, as already intimated, suffi 





numerous: when more than eighty persons, ambitious to be regarded as 
poets, give their names in full in connection with their productions, we must 
be prepared for a good deal of foolish matter in the shape of verse. We 


are sorry to be obliged to include our friend A. D. F. Randolph in the 


+ 


category of the silly ones; but as advice sometimes does good even when 
most unwelcome and unpalatable, we venture to suggest that writing poetry 
is not the forte of Mr. R. One may be very skilful and highly successful 
in manufacturing baby-books at from five to fifteen cents a piece; and 
still be a wretched poet. We will condemn no one, however, without a 
hearing, or without enabling the reader to judge for himself. It will be 
admitted that a soldier may have the utmost respect and love for his 
mother, and at the same time be more influenced by his * lady love” in 
the hour of battle than by her. A spirited mother would herself dk spise 
the son who would thus cling as it were to her apron strings on the battle- 
field, as if he were not yet done with the breast-milk or paregoric. No 
poet worthy of the name has ever been guilty of outraging nature so much 
as to make his hero w hine for his mother rathe r than sigh for his mi stress, 
either while combating the foeman or suffering from his wounds. But let 
us hear Mr. Randolph. We cannot make room for his whole * Color 


it 


Sergeant,’ a veritable curiosity as it is; but a stanza or two will give a 


suflicient idea of its character: 


** And if he was true to his mother, 

Do you think he his trust would betray, 

And give up his place to another, 
Or turn from the danger away ? 

He knew while afar he was straying, 
He felt in the thick of the fight, 

That at home his poor mother was praying, 
For him and the cause of the Right !’’—p. 292. 


‘his would be no compliment to any soldier ; on the contrary, it would 
be suggestive of anything rather than bravery. Then in the next stanza, 


the Sergeant is made to say, in italics: 


** When he died he was praying for you !”’ 
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} 


But we will give the concluding lines of another stanza: 


© 
** When he asked, through his tears, should he linger 
From duty, I answered him, Nay: 
And he smiled, as he placed on my finger 
The ring | am wearing to-day.”’ 


In the first plac e, the hero cries like a woman, and seems only to 
want an excuse to stay at home with mamma, and like a woman he 
smiles the next moment, and ‘at the same time places a ring on his 


' 


mother’s finger! Thus our friend Randolph is highly amusing without 


meaning anything of the kind; and if we had sufficient space, we could 
show several other instances in which the editor has taken care that 
if the “rhyme” is bad, and the “reason ” still worse, while there is no 
poetry, the very absurdities and gaucheries of the writers justify him in 
printing their “lyrics.” We are glad to see, therefore, from the preface, 
that we are soon to have a Second and a Third series, the former to 


» songs of the soldiers and ballads of the rebellion, the latter 


embrace tl! 


the pe rsonal and political ballads of the war. 


The Works of Francis Bacon ; Collected and Edited, By James Spr DDING, 
M.A., Roserr Leste Enriis, M.A., and Doreias Denon Heatu 
Vols. VILL. and IX. Boston: Taggard & Thompson. 1864 


We have so often expressed our admiration of this model edition dur 





the last three years while it has been passing through the press, that we 


need only say now that one volume more will complete it. As the enter 
prise had but just commenced when the southern rebellion broke out, it 
was venerally predicted two years ago that it would have to be aban 


doned, or at least, postponed until the restoration of peace. But the men 








who took it in hands do not belong to the timid or desponding class. For 
a while, indeed, the prospect seemed a gloomy one: those best ¢ PD ible of 
appreciating works of enduring value like those of Bacon, had little dis 
position to buy them at a time when a feeling of sadness and uncertainty 
pervaded the nation. During this period the publishers must have lost 





much more than they gained; but th y h 


the stability of the Government and in the recuperative energy of their 


countrymen, This encouraged them to proceed through evil report and 
gpod report; and we are glad to learn that they have been rewarded by 
complete success, 


i 


The two volumes now before us contain the Great Insta 


New Organon, the Dignity and Advancement of Learning, Natural 


n, the 







and Experimental Ilistory, &., &e. We see it announced that as soon as 


the next volume is issued the price will be raised; nor can any one won 
der at the fact ; indeed the wonder is that it was not raised a year ago, 
when paper rose n¢ arly fifty per cent. ; not to me ntion the various other 
materials and appliances necessary for so magnificent an edition, which 
rose nearly at an equal ratio. Doubtless many will be glad to know that 


1 


if they send their subscriptions to the publishers before the last volume 
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has been issued, they will only have to pay the old price. In short, there 
is not a line in any form known to have emanated from Bacon's pen 
which is not to be found in its proper place in this truly elegant edition. 


Letters to a Lady. Vy Wiunetm von Humpmorpt, with an Introduction 
by Cuartes Goprrey LeyLanp. Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. 
1504. 


A very agreeable, interesting volume, gotten up in tasteful style. Of 


the character of the “ Letters,” it is sufficient to say that they are such as 
might be expected from so profound a thinker, so warm-hearted a man, 
and so great an admirer of the gentler sex. There can be no doubt that 
the author entertained a stronger sentiment for his correspondent than 
mere friendship. ‘I now learn for the first time,” says Humboldt, “ how 
much deeper an impression I made on you than I ever imagined.”—(p. 12.) 
With singular inconsistency, he observes in the same letter—‘* Confess 
that I passed from your thoughts almost as soon as I passed from your 
presence.”—(p. 13.) The book will be particularly interesting to the 


ladies, to whom we would respectfully recommend it. 


THEOLOGY. 


Five Years of Prayer, with the Answers. By Samvuet Irenxevs Prime, 
Author of “Power of Prayer,” &c., &c. 12mo., pp. 875. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1864. 


It has puzzled us not a litile to decide as to the category in which we 
I for! 


} 


should place this book. While we yield to none in our respect for the 


clergy as a body, we confess that had it fallen into our hands in time, 
} 


we should have had some idea of reviewing it in the article in another 


part of this number, entitled “Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
ances.’ This might have been a grievous error on our part, possibly a 
sacrilege of a very aggravated type, although our judgment alone would 
have been at fault. As it is, we notice the book under the head of 
“ Theology,” allowing the reader the privilege of supplying any prefix he 
may think proper. 

We certainly have no ill-will towards the author. So far as we are 
aware, the Rev. Samuel Irenewus Prime is a very worthy, good-natured 
divine. Indeed, further than that we hear he is one of the editors of 8 
religious paper, entitled “The New York Observer.” We know nothing 
of the gentleman more than what he is pleased to reveal to us himself, 
But if we take him at his own estimate we must admit that he is one 
of the most wonderful men of the nineteenth century. We had supposed 
the age of miracles had passed, or at least that they were confined in 
modern times to the spirit-rappers, and to the ingenious and modest 
gentlemen who discover elixirs, by means of which they can cure all 
manner of diseases, and lengthen human life to an almost indefinite 
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extent for a sinall consideration. But this was all a mistake on our part 
It seems that miracles are performed almost daily in the Fulton Street 
Church, in this city; ay, and no trifling miracles, but such as might be said 
to rival the greatest of those performed even in the times of the Apostles 
and the early Fathers of the Church. 

Let those who doubt this be patient for a minute or two. Our author 
announces his present volume by entertaining us with a long eulogy on a 
former volume of his own :— 

‘Five years ago,” he says, “ the ‘Power of Prayer’ was published. It was 
hailed with wonderful interest in this country and abroad. It was republished in Eng- 
land and Scotland, widely circulated in Wales and Ireland,"’ &c. 

The effect even of Mahomet’s Koran was insignificant and common- 
place compared with that of the Rev. Dr. Prime’s book. Of this we 
have proof in a hundred forms :— 

‘‘In many places,’ says our author, “in this and foreign countries, publie 


meetings were held and chapters read from it, to quicken the desire and faith of Christ- 
ians . In a large number of villages and rural congregations revivals of 


religion followed the reading of these remarkable facts. p. 7. 

We are pained to think how suggestive this is of “the three last 
bottles” of Dr. Bolus and their miraculous effects. But we have not yet 
come to the genuine miracles. The latter are arranged under different 
heads, and make quite a formidable catalogue. In Chapter II., entitled 
‘Special Answers to Prayers,” we are introduced to the miracles as fol- 
lows: “We transcribe below a record of numerous cases which have 
occurred within these last few years, many of them within our own obser- 
vation and knowledge, and which have been noted down from time to 
time.”—(p. 15.) Here follows a long series of statements which require an 
amount of fuith almost sufficient to remove mountains. In short, every- 
thing prayed for was granted, no matter how desperate the case was. 
We will here note a few instances in passing, only asking the reader to 
bear in mind that the Fulton Street Church was the sanctuary whence the 
miraculous prayers ascended: A widow lady who finds her son a hope- 
less, incorrigible sinner, comes and implores that he be prayed for at the 
holy place; her request is generously complied with, and at the same 
instant the sinner becomes a saint. We are told that:- 

“He rode into the yard and sprang from his horse and ran towards her (his 
mother). She exclaimed, * Tell me what is the matter.’ ‘ Mother,’ said the boy, ‘I 
have found the Saviour!’ ‘ How long ago is it, my son, since you began to be anxious 
abuut religion?’ ‘Only about two weeks ago.’ ‘There! there!’ said his mother, 
‘that was just the time when we began to pray for you, and when I sent to the 
Fulton street Prayer-meeting asking them to help me pray for you.’ ’’—p. 15. 

A pastor on his death-bed has nothing to disturb his holy thoughts but 
the apprehension that twenty-five leading men of his parishioners who 
were unconverted would have uncomfortable quarters in the next world, 
We quote the result :— 

“T asked the moderator if I might, through him, ask the brother about these 
twenty-five men, for we all knew about the case. The clergyman heard my inquiry, 

VOL, VIII,.—NO, XVI, 13 
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and for some time was unable to speak. Then, with the tears flowing down his 


cheeks, he said: * Brethren, every one of those twenty-five men has been converted.’ " 
~p. 17. 


Further on a young man of eighteen causes prayers to be offered up for 
his wicked and sinful father, and the conversion of the latter ensues ez 


more. Inthe volume before us the conclusion of the process is described 


as follows: 


‘* Almost immediately after sending that request for prayer I received a letter 
from my father. It was nota letter of four or five lines, but it was a full sheet. It 
told me that he was in great distress about his soul, aud implored me to tell him 


what he should doto be saved. Iam here to-day to tell you that my father is saved 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.’’—p. 20. 


The conversion of a large number of Catholics is prayed for, and there 
has not been a failure in a single instance. A German, “ef good educa- 


tion and great int llige nee,” happens to enter the Fulton Street Church. 
* Tle said that before he came to this country he had never seen a Protestant 


and knew not what Pretestantiam was.”—(p. 139.) How consistent the 


two statements are with each other! But this is not al} :— 


“To show you” (says the German of ‘good education and great intelligence’) 
“how little I knew, | need only say that I was actually afraid of Protestants. I 
trembled atthe name. We came, a whole family, to this country under such delw 
sion as that 


1 had heard that there was such a buok as the Bible, though I had never 
seen one."’ pp. 156-7. 


It is sufficient for us to add that he was prayed for like the rest, and 
with the same miraculous result. Further on we are told that 


**A Roman Catholic woman was brought before the meeting as a subject of 
prayer. She was represented as being in great ancuish of mind, under the convic 
tion that she was a sinner in the sight of God. The gentleman speaking with her 
asked if she had ever been into the Fulton street Prayer-meetiug. *No,’ she said, 
she never had so much as heard there was such a meeting.’’—p. 144. 

But she had been prayed for a few days previously in Fulton street, 
and the rest came in due course. Nor is it alone in New York that the 
miraculous effects of the Fulton street prayers have been thus felt—-in 
short, they have been felt throughout the world. Thus, for example, the 
Fulton Street Church offers up a prayer to-day for the benetit of the good, 
or rather the bad, people of Bombay; and the next mail from India brings 
letters to “The New York Observer,” in which the world is informed 
that Fulton street praying is as effectual in Bombay as it is in New York 
or Jersey City. 

Now, if all those statements of our anthor, or any of them be correct, 
why were not Jefferson Davis and every member of his rebel Cabinet 
converted more than two years ago? nay, why have not all the rebel 
States been prayed back into the Union? If the Almighty attends so 
promptly to all other prayers offered up from the Fulton Street Church, 
why should he make an exception in favor of the rebels? Is it because 
they, too, have divines whose prayers are as effectual as those of the 
Fulton street divines? If the conversion of the rebels would be too large 
& miracle, why not pray at least for the capture of Charleston, ur Rich- 
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mond, or even both? A prayer that would have such virtue off in Bom- 
bay ought surely to have some effect so near home as the rebel capital. 
Are we correct in this view of the case, or are the Rev. Doctor's miracles 
like Barnum’s Feejee mermaids? 


Heaven our Home. We have no Saviour but Jesus, and no Home but 
Heaven. By the author of “ Meet for Heaven.” 16mo., pp. 310. 
Boston: Robert Brothers. 1864. 


There is a good deal of novelty in this volume; and it is written in 
a brilliant, attractive style. Books of this character will be read let their 
theories be what they may. We do not think the present volume will do 
any harm to orthodox Christians capable of exercising their reasoning 
faculties ; although it seems to us to be decidedly Mahometan in its views 
of heaven. Mahomet was so accommodating as to give his followers just 
the sort of heaven they wanted; they liked the society of beautiful, 
dark-eyed girls, and accordingly the wily prophet invented the Houris. 
If the author of the volume before us had introduced blue-eyed damsels 
into his heaven, and made them as beautiful as the damsels of Mahomet, 
the resemblance would have been complete. But we will let him give 
” he 
says in his preface, “social beings. A heaven from which saint-friendship 


us an idea in his own words of what his heaven is. “ We are, 


and social intercourse, among those who are in glory, are excluded, is not 
and cannot be a suitable abode for us, who have received from God's own 
plastic hand those social affections which we are to possess forever, A 
social heaven is accordingly the leading idea which I have endeavored to 
embody and illustrate in the following treatise.” 

The italics are not ours but the author's. Thus he telis us that we 
need a particular kind of heaven, and he proceeds to get up one for us 
which he thinks can hardly fail to meet our approbation. He mentions 
several others who constructed heavens of their own, including Richard 
Baxter, St. Paul and St. John; but all were more or less defective. The 
heaven of our author, and no other, is perfect. In this alone all the 
modern improvements are to be found! As to friends recognizing each 
other in heaven, he thinks the fact as clear as daylight, and he 
brings forward “eight proofs” to establish it beyond all cavil. He also 
proves, at least to his own satisfaction, that those in heaven feel a lively 
interest in those they have left behind them on earth. But so far as we 
have seen, and we have read the book pretty carefully, our author has 
forgotten to give us any account of the sort of intercourse maintained on 
the fire and brimstone side of the great gulf. If he can describe the 
former place, why not the latter? One of the strongest of the “eight 
proofs” adduced to show that mortals recognize each other in heaven, 
is that man was created a social being. If this proves recognition in one 
place, why not in another? But the book must be read in order to be appre- 
ciated. It is one of a series of three, the titles of the others respectively 
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being, ‘“‘ Mect for Heaven ” and “ Life in Heaven.” We have not had time to 
read more than the one whose title stands at the head of these remarks; 
but this we would cheerfully recommend to those who like novelties in an 
attractive form, and do not much care whether the author is orthodox or 
heterodox. 


The Origin and Compilation of the Prayer Book, with an Appendix con- 
taining various Historical Facts and Documents connected with our 
Liturgy. By Rev. W. H. Openngimer, D.D. 18mo., pp. 127. 
New York: Gen. Prot. Epis. Sunday School Union. 1864. 

This little volume is much more interesting than its title would imply, 
although there is no intelligent person who is not aware that the “ Book 
of Common Prayer ” embraces the happiest efforts of the most eminent 
divines, including those of the early Fathers of the Church. The extracts 
from the works of the latter given in the Appendix, are particularly in- 
teresting as historical fragments, altogether independently of their re- 
ligious character. In the same part of the book we have extracts from 
the canons of the Councils of Nice and Ephesus, and from various other 
ancient records which are accessible only to the industrious and investi- 
gating few. In short, it is a work which, small and unpretending as it is, 
the most intelligent cannot read without adding to their stock of interest- 
ing facts. 


1. The Pillar of Fire, or Israel in Bondage. By Rev. J. H. Incranam. 
12mo., pp. 600. 


%. The Throne of David, from the Consecration of the Shepherd of Beth- 
lehem to the Rebellion of Prince Absalom, &c. By Rev. J. UH. Iyera- 
HaM. 12mo. pp. 603. 


8. The Prince of the House of David ; or, Three Years in the Holy City, 
&c. By Rev. J. H. INexauam. pp. 472. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1864. 

Those of which the above are new and improved editions are un- 
doubtedly curions books; they are written much more in the style of 
romance than that of grave and authentic history; and this is the chief 
reason we can assign, after a pretty careful examination of their contents, 
for their remarkable popularity among a large class of our people. The 
first is dedicated “To the Men of Israel, Sons of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, kindred of Moses, the great Lawgiver,” &c.; the second to “ the 
American Hebrews;” and the third to “the Daughters of Israel, the 
countrywomen of Mary, the Mother of Jesus.” 

To us they seem very much like the historical novels of Bulwer, with 
the exception that Mr. Ingraham’s style is not quite so chaste or classic as 
that of the author of “ The Caxtons,” although it is proper to add that we 
mean no desparagement of the volumes before us by the comparison ; for, 
in our opinion one who undertakes to illustrate sacred history has as 
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good a right to avail himself of the powers of his imagination to embellish 
his facts and render them attractive to the class of readers to which he ad- 
dresses himself, as the illustrator of profane history, provided he takes care 
that his statements are substantially true. We have the authority of Christ 
himself for this, who frequently avails himself of parables as the best 
means of rendering his divine precepts intelligible to the Hebrew massea, 

The three volumes are written in the epistolary style, the correspondents 
being personages no less distinguished and classic than Sesostris and his 
mother, Queen Epiphia, Remises (Moses) Arbaces the Ambassador to 
Belus, king of Assyria, &e. The Letters are neither so well written, nor 
80 amusing as Montesquieu’s Lettres Persannes, or those of Goldsmith’s 
“ Citizen of the World ;” but the former are intended for a different clase 
of minds. The hundreds of thousands throughout the great West who read 
the “ Pillar of Fire,” “ Throne of David,” and the “ Prince of the House 
of David” with avidity, and regard the author as one of the greatest 
geniuses of the age—especially when illustrated as are the present edi- 
tions—would have little appreciation for the keen irony and sarcastic wit 
of Montesquieu, or the quaint and subtle humor of Goldsmith. It is not 
the less true, however, that all who take an interest in the history of the 
Bible, or in the antiquities of Egypt and Assyria, should read Mr. Ingra- 
ham’s works. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annual Reports of Insurance Companies; Insurance Papers; Pamph- 
lets on Insurance, &e. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Hart- 
ford. 1864. 

There is much to be learned from these various sources; but they re- 
quire close and careful examination. It is no popular error that figuree 
will tell the truth if intelligently questioned ; at least they will make the 
nearest approach to it of any other artificial means of expression which 
the human mind has yet discovered. Hence the mystic power attributed 
by the ancients to the simple numerals; and it is only those who have no 
knowledge of their properties that smile at the idea. Those who doubt 
this have only to learn, if they can, how it is calculated to a very smal) 
fraction how many life policy-holders will die in a given number of years, 
and consequently what will be the amount of gain or loss during the same 
period on the part of the Company that issued them. 

Few are aware of the complicated formulas necessary for this purpose, 
There are, indeed, tables that enable persons of ordinary attainments im 
mathematics to make all the necessary calculations for the purposes of 
life insurance, but those tables have been constructed by the most eminent 
mathematicians and from the labors of the most illustrious astronomers, 
The celebrated Kepler found it as difficult to reduce what is called the 
doctrine of chance to an analytical system as to discover the Laws of the 
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universe which bear his name. He tells us himself that he required more 
abstruse and more elaborate calculations for the former than for the latter 
Laplace also had more trouble with his calculations on the same doctrine 
than with any of his great astronomical discoveries, and it is the former 
which form the chief basis of the present system of life insurance. No 
other works are so much relied upon for discovering the present value of 
insurance policies, and of payments in annuities as his Théorie Analatique 
des probabilités, and his Essai philosophique sur les probabilités. 

If those desiring to insure their lives were acquainted with these works, 
and with one or two English works, such as Baily’s “ Doctrine of Life An- 
nuities and Assurances,” and Moivre’s “ Doctrine of Chance,” they would 
be able, for example, to estimate the value of statements like those put for- 
ward periodically in various forms by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. True it is not to be expected that all wishing to pro- 
vide for their wives and families should be capable of examining the 
fundamental principals of life insurance; but if the government will not 
take the matter in hand, associations like the Chamber of Commerce 
should keep competent mathematicians in their service whose duty it 
would be to call their attention to any attempt on the part of an insurance 
company, or other corporation, to impose on public credulity by making 
false representations as to the average duration of life among its policy- 
holders, &c. Mathematicians are employed for this purpose in almost every 
country in Europe, and why should they not in this? The Board of Un- 
derwriters would do well to consider the question. We beg leave to 
direct the suggestion to its Secretary, Mr. Ellwood Walter, whose expe- 
rience, intelligence, and sense of right render him peculiarly qualified to 
inaugurate so important a reform. 

Until some such means are adopted the semblance will be taken for the 
reality, even by those who ought to know better; and if a journalist un- 
dertakes to put his readers on their guard, a pack of insurance donkeys 
are employed at five dollars a piece to bray after him with all their might, 
in the hope that he would be so frightened as to keep silent in future. In 
general the plan succeeds quite well; it is but rarely that parties are 
found who are willing to brave that sort of attack, entirely harmless 
though it be in reality, especially when they are presented some induce- 
ment to “let the Company alone.” This connivance on the part of those 
who ought to be true to their judicial pretensions force private indivi- 
duals to take the law into their own hands ; and inflict castigations on the 
offenders by means of pamphlets, circulars, handbills, &c. 

Several of these have been sent to our office from time to time; and 


we have one now before us which will serve as a specimen. It is printed 
in double column on a large quarto sheet, dated January 1, 1864, and en- 
titled, ‘‘ A few Remarks to those who have been misled by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York.” It is now nearly two years since 
we first took the liberty of criticising some of the curious statements 
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of this Company, and we have done so on several occasions since, espe- 
cially those in regard to the miraculous effects of its policies in conferring 
longevity on their holders; nor did we overlook its modest comparisons 
of itself with other companies. The author of the paper now betore us, 
who has evidently studied his subject, and is well acquainted with the 
business of underwriting, fully corroborates our views. That the writer 
is fully in earnest may easily be inferred from the following pretatory 
observations :— 

‘* It has been a great wonder to thousands of insurers and insured, why the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, F. 8. Winston, President, has been allowed 
so long to publish such flagrant misstatements, and arrogate to itself a position that 
is so palpably untenable as regards comparison between itself and other companies, 
Yet the reason to the initiated is obvious, viz: the money of the Company, and the 
unscrupulousness of some of its managers, have subsidized the press and gagged 


every person, either by fair or foul means, that dared to uncover its deformities to 
the community.” 


He does not confine himself to general assertions, but proceeds to dis- 
prove statement after statement. We can only make room for one speci- 
men of the manner in which the subject is handled, and in doing so we 
select what we think embodies the less serious charges: 

* Another falsehood it advertises, viz.: ‘Its dividends are larger than those of 
any other Life Insurance Company in the United States.’ This is another sweeping 
statement that cannot be maintained with facts. There are several other companies 
that exceed it annually, for the names of which the reader can look at the Massa- 
chusetts or New York state reports, as we do not propose to puff any company in 
this circular, only show wherein the Mutual Life systematically fa!sifies and slanders 
by attempted comparison with its betters. The Mutual Life only make dividends 
once in 5 years, at which time the additions are made to policies, while some com- 
panies, after the first 3 or 5 years, make annual dividends in cash, which said cash 
can be used towards the reduction of annual premiums, or can be used to geta paid 
up policy, which added to the amount insured, realize to the insurer a much larger 
amount than can be possibly attained by taking the bonus of 5 years from the Mutual 
Life. (Let the reader figure this out from actual calculation, and he will be surprised 


at the result in favor of the insured, as against the calculations of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company.y”’ 


We have suggested more than once to Mr. Winston that although his 
peculiar mode of doing business may be successful for a while, it will not 
stand the test of time. The public is slow in discovering truth when it is 
shrouded in bombastic “ statements,” which are protected from criticism 
by fortifications of “ green-backs;” but it is pretty sure to succeed in the 
long run, and then woe to the party that had imposed on it so long. 

Even at the eleventh hour the President of the Mutual would do well 
to discard miracles, and depend on plain facts like his neighbors; like 
those, for example, of the New York Life, or the Equitable Life, who, 
although they do not make as much noise as he, or pretend that their 
policy-holders have a longer lease of their lives than others, are as suc- 
cessful as perhaps it is always safe to be, since there are some whose 
success makes them giddy, if not silly, as well as overbearing, even though 
it be rather apparent than real; rather spurious than genuine. We do not 
indeed think that the officers of either of the two latter companies could 
be led by any amount of success to forget that they are gentlemen, or that 
prosperity and wealth have their duties as well as their rights, 
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In glancing at the last Annual Report of the New York Life, we find 
that it issued 4,675 new policies during the year 1863, insuring to the 
amount of $11,339,234 45. In 1862, the premium receipts of the same 
company were $759,567 58. This was regarded as a very large amount, 
and so it was; but the corresponding receipts for 1863 amounted to 
$1,016,460 32, which indicates a steadily inereasing prosperity. But it 
is the Company’s large reserved funds which inspire most confidence, and 
afford the surest guarantee of fair dealing; and we see that its present 
assets amount to $2,653,537 92. The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is purely mutual; and is one of the best managed and most prosperous of 
all our companies. Its assets amount to half a million dollars, and we 
perceive that it realized an income of three hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand dollars during the year 1863. For acompany that is now only 
in the fifth year of its existence—having been originated in 1859—this is 
a large sum, and would afford sufficient evidence by itself, not only that it 
is well established and popular, but that it is doing a prosperous business. 

We are sorry that we cannot give any better account of the Washing- 
ton Life than we did some months ago; although we hope it will be able 
to struggle on in spite of adverse circumstances until the war is over; then 
human life will not be so uncertain as it is at present; and the learned 
actuary will be able to make more correct calculations as to profits than he 
can at present. Although there have been but few railroad accidents result- 
ing in breaking human limbs since the North American Life had its charter 
amended, its prospects of suecess are still rather gloomy. No company 
makes finer promises. Its policy-holders may commit suicide, fight duels, 
change both their residence and occupation, make any mistake they like 
about their health or their pedigree—all will be right after seven years. 
For our own part, we confess we should entertain serious doubts in going 
to fight a duel to-morrow, after having been insured, let us suppose, seven 
years in a certain basement in William street, whether, if we were killed, 
the party for whose benefit we had insured would ever get the amount 
of the policy. 

The United States Life Insurance has done excellent work during the 
past year. Its assets exceed a million ($1,052,011 35), and it has no losses 
due and unpaid; no claims in dispute. During the past year it paid 
$55,000, claims by death; and received $252,456 42 for policies. The 
Knickerbocker Life begins to exhibit renewed vitality. Its directors have 
made a most judicious arrangement in having Mr. John A. Nichols ap- 
pointed general agent. The familiarity of this gentleman with the busi- 
ness of underwriting in all its features, his general intelligence, and, per- 
haps above all, his conciliatory manners, render him particularly qualified 
to secure the success of any life company possessing sufficient resources 
for a large extension of its business. 

The Guardian Life is rather lagging. Dr. Peckham, the President, is, 


we believe, a good physician—one who has cured a large number of pa- 
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tients in his time—but we fear that he will not be equally successful in 
curing the Guardian Life of certain chronic ailments under which it labors. 
The thirteenth annual report of the Manhattan Life is encouraging to its 
policy-holders and friends. Its assets amount to $1,548,849 22. During 
the past year it paid $153,654 27, on claims by death, on policies and 
bonus, and on annuities. No other company, we believe, incurs so little 
expense in proportion to its capital. Some think that it carries its parsi- 
monious ideas a little too far; since a company that wishes to do a large 
business can rarely succeed on the penny-wise policy. It is but justice to 
its officers to say, however, that it is in a prosperous condition. The 
Etna Life, of Hartford, is causing some uneasiness to its friends; but we 
hope their worst fears will not be realized. No functionary could have 
better intentions, we are certain, than its worthy President; but he labors 
under the disadvantage of not being sufficiently familiar with underwrit- 
ing. It is otherwise with the President of the New England Mutual Life, 
and his company is flourishing accordingly. 

The business of marine insurance has proved quite profitable during 
the past year to those having the necessary resources, enterprise, and in- 
telligence to conduct it on a large scale. Thus it is, for example, that the 
Columbian Marine Insurance Company exhibits assets, in its last report, 
amounting to not less than $3,252,256 76. The earned premium for 1863 
is $2,362,842 02, which is an increase on the earned premium of 1862 of 
more than a million and a half ($1,637,455 63). It seems that the profits 
to be divided among the stockholders, after reserving ample funds for un- 
adjusted claims, amount to $695,974 52. In short, a company that closes 
its sixth fiscal year with assets greater by two millions than it had at the 
beginning of it, and whose total dividend to stockholders for the same year 
is nearly, if not quite, 26 per cent., may well be regarded as an example 
of wonderful success. 

The Mercantile Marine Insurance Company exhibits in its last report 
a total of premiums for the year amounting to $1,354,003 59; total assets 
January 1, 1864, $1,482,307 55. But in order to show the progress that 
has been made during the year, it is necessary to observe that an addition 
of $44,074 49 has been made to the assets of 1863, and an addition of 
premiums amounting to $97,879 70. The same Company has resolved to 
pay an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding certificates of profits ; 
it has declared a dividend of five per cent., payable in cash, and an addi- 
tional dividend of twelve per cent., to be paid in scrip, on the net earned 
premiums. It would be superfluous to say that a company having such a 
record as this is eminently prosperous. We should be pleased to give a 
similar account of another marine company bearing nearly the same name; 
(the Commercial Mutual, of William street:) but the facts preelude us 
from doing so, We should, therefore, perhaps, say nothing on the subject ; 
but we are informed that the Commercial is sometimes mistaken for the 
Mercantile by country merchants, who have not time to make the neces- 
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sary inquiries, although we can hardly suppose that any one would mis- 
take Mr. Drake Smith for Mr. Ellwood Walter. According to the Com- 
mercial’s own account, in its last annual statement, (June 30, 1868,) its 
total of cash in banks was only $70,001 80, and its total assets $971,442 44. 
Even if every penny of this were forthcoming, it would not insure many 
ships, after paying incidental expenses, including rent of office, &e. At least 
such is the opinion that seems to be pretty generally entertained; and it is 
not in our power, however well inclined, to show that it is erroneous. 

The Sun Mutual makes but slight progress if any. Its less pretentious 
but more energetic and enterprising neighbors on the same street 
nearer Broadway—such as the Mercantile Mutual and the Columbian 
Marine—are rapidly eclipsing it. This would not be the case, we 
are assured, were it not that the President of the solar corporation 
is too much occupied in politics and too anxious to be a prominent 
member of various societies to find much time for the business of 
underwriting. Even when at his post, he is somewhat querulous and 
slightly rude. This also may have something to do with those spots on 
the sun which have grown so large lately that they may be seen almost 
with the naked eye, W hile all the light which in connection with the 
eclipsing bodies alluded to they allow us to enjoy, may be readily mistaken 
for moonshine. The Washington Marine Insurance Company of Pine 
street reports premiums for the past year amounting to $455,685 75, a net 
profit of $80,887 26, and assets to the amount of $476,437 18. It has 
resolved to pay three dividends ; seven per cent. interest to scripholders, 
three per cent. in cash to the stockholders, and twenty per cent. to the 
policy-holders, free of government tax, on the net earned premiums for the 
year. It seems that the Neptune Insurance Company has ceased to exist— 
disease, chronic inanition. If we had time we should write an elegy, and 
try to console its policy-holders ; but fortunately they are not numerous ; 
it will therefore be sufficient to say, sie transit, &c. 

The Report of the Washington Insurance Company exhibits a net sur- 
plus, after making due provision for liabilities and reinsurance, of $131,441, 
together with several other evidences of prosperity and success. The 
cash received for premiums during the past year amounted to $177,000; 
the aggregate income from all sources during the same period being not 
less than $210,594 87. Not only this record, but the whole history of the 
Company, is highly creditable to the energy, intelligence and enterprising 
spirit of the President, and his active and accomplished assistants. The 
Continental seems to lag still; but we trust its energies will revive as the 
spring merges into summer. Its cash balance in office, January 12, 1864, is 
reported to have been $87 76—an amount which would hardly pay the 
office rent for one month, Nor is the amount represented as in bank very 
large for an insurance company—namely, $66,808 10. Need we say that 
one large fire would exhaust this?) The Security Fire has been very silent 
of late, but not the less active on this account. It has made application in 
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due form to the Legislature for permission to increase its capital from 
$500,000 to $5,000,000. This is not the only strong company which 
President Walker has contributed largely to build up. The American 
Exchange Fire Insurance still labors under some difficulties. It has been 
in existence only since 1859. Mr. Brown, the President, undoubtedly 
means well; but underwriting is not his forte. 

The Hope Fire Insurance has done quite well during the past year, as 
may be seen from the facts that it has paid $18,000 in dividends to its 
stockholders, and made an addition to its surplus of $49,203 61, after pay- 
ing all expenses. The last statement of the Excelsior Fire Insurance 
shows that in compliance with the requisition of the State Superintendent, 
one hundred thousand dollars has been paid in cash by the stockholders, 
and securely invested. The total assets of the Company amounted to 
$263,456 02, on the Ist of January last; while the total liabilities were 
only $24,000, including reinsurance. 

The Vice-President of one of the most respectable companies in the 
city has called our attention to the present condition of the Home Fire 
Insurance Company of New York, assuring us that we were mistaken in 
some criticisms we made upon it in a recent number of our journal. As 
we have no disposition to be otherwise than fair and just towards the 
Home, or any other Company, and have full confidence in the intelligence 
and integrity of the gentleman alluded to, we cheerfully note the facts to 
which he has called our attention, and as cheerfully admit that, so far as 
we know, they are to be regarded as evidences of remarkable prosperity. 
In doing so, however, we would not be understood to relinquish to the 
slightest extent our right as journalists to make such criticisms, at any 
future time, on that Company’s operations as the public interest might seem 
to require. We have never made any pretensions to infallibility ; although 
our invariable rule and habit is to examine, investigate and inquire, as 
much as possible, before making any statement affecting the reputation or 
status of any party. Even then we scrupulously confine ourselves to 
such circumstances as the public have a right to know; in other words, 
however liable we may be to mistake in our criticisms, we have never 
meddled with any one’s private character, and we trust never will. We 
felt we had a right to criticise the President of the Home, in his public 
capacity, and we did so accordingly. Now we are not the less willing on 
this account to do him full justice. The most prominent and important 
facts in relation to the Home Insurance are these :—-It has increased its 
capital within a brief period from $500,000 to $2,000,000 ; and it exhibits 
a total of assets amounting to $3,286,270 33. Nor is this any merely 
nominal or doubtful amount. Nearly a million of it ($875,680) is ready 
money ; $700,000 of it is United States stock, &c. We believe that the 
truth of these representations cannot be disputed; and we are also assured 
that no company is more prompt in its payment of losses, or more anxious 
to avoid litigation. 
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The Pheenix Fire Insurance Company of Hartford has experienced a 
loss by the recent death of its President, Mr. Simeon L. Loomis. His 
former secretary, Mr. Henry Kellogg, succeeds him, but lacks his talent, 
intelligence and judgment. The new President is a fourth-rate man, whose 
modus operandi is too suggestive of wooden nutmegs; although in his 
own estimation he is one of the most accomplished underwriters now 
living. Alas! then for both the stock and policy-holders of the Phoenix. 
If under the auspices of so intelligent and judicious a President as Mr. 
Loomis the Phaenix has had such a hard struggle for life, that its capital 
had to be branded as “impaired” to the extent of 14.44 per cent. in 
1862 by our State Superintendent,* it will be something miraculous if it 
saves many now, or even itself, from ruin. But the New England Fire 
Insurance of the same city has different prospects before it. We have 
already given our estimate of this well-established and energetic Com- 
pany; and its last annual statement fully corroborates our views as to 
its prosperity. 


Abstract of the Semi-Annual Report of the New York Society for the 
Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled. New York. 1864. 

We take great pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to the 
benevolent objects and labors of this Society. We know, from our own 
observation, that it has permanently relieved several poor persons who 
had been utterly helpless, although it is not yet quite a year in existence. 
The following extract from the Semi-Annual Report affords cheering evi- 
dence of the progress of the good work : 

‘Whole number of cases treated, 343, of which 30 were in-door, and 313 out-door 
patients. Relieved, 205; under treatment, 48. 

The diseases were as follows: Ruptures, 143, lateral curvature (hump-back), 
spinal and hip diseases, 45; deformed limbs, 39; paralysis, 33; varicosed or enlarged 
veins of the legs, 21; prolapsus uteri and ani, 19; weak ankles, weak knees, bow- 
legs, white swelling and knock-knee, 16; club feet, 15; varicocele, hydrocele, and 
relaxed abdomen, 12.” 

One of the rules of the Society is, that each contributor of five dollars 
and upwards becomes a member, and is entitled to recommend out-door 
patients. There ought to be many such, since the Society is entirely de- 
pendent on the contributions of the benevolent, and on its receipts from 
those who can afford to pay. We trust we need hardly inform our readers 
that were we not satisfied that there is no charlatanism connected with it 
in any form, we would be the last to recommend it; but there are several] 
members of the Board of Managers, any one of whose names would be 4 
sufficient guarantee against all false pretensions. 





* See N. Y. Ins. Rep. for 1862, p. xxi. 
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Bacon, Francis, his works noticed, 401-2 F 

Battle Fields, the, of the South reviewed, F 
185-9. 

Bishop's, the, Little Daughter, noticed, 208 

Brazilian Empire, the, article on, 257—simi 
larity of Spaniards and Portuguese, of their 
language, ib.—<difference between the de- 
scendants of the two races in America, ib.— 
progressive spirit of Brazilians, 258—extent 
of empire, ib —Democratic preponderance, 
ib.—legislative power, 259—mode of elec- 
tion, i+.—nobility, ib.—system of judicature, 
260—liberty of the press, 261—attempts to 
establish a republic, ib.—official statistics, 
263, ef seq.—population, 263—army and 
navy, 263-4+—the Amazons, 264—slaves, ib. 
—privileges of negroes, 265—scenery and 
productions, 266-7—animals, 267-S—dia- 
mond mines, 268—religion, 269—literary and 
scientific institutions, 270-1—authors, 271 

Browning, Kobert, his Sordello, &c., reviewed, G 
893-5. 

Catiline and his Conspiracy, article on, 272— 
early tendencies of nations, ib.—origin of 
the conspiracy, 273—condition of Italy at 
that era, 273-4—reactive quality of vice, 
275—character of Catiline, 276—programme 
of conspirators, 277—the plot revealed, 278 
—energetic efforts of Cicero, 279, et seq 
the Gallic ambassadors, 281—arrests of con- 
spirators, 282—startling disclosures, 283— 
speech of Cwesar on punishment, 254-5 
speech of Catiline before battle, 255-6—dle- 
feat of the conspirators, 286—death of Cati- 
line, 28T—-results, ib. 

Civilization, Modern, article on, 95—questions 
to be solved, ib.—object of writer, 96—two 
antagoni-tic views,ib.—progress made during 
present century, 97—various reforms, 98 
diffusion of education, 99—great men, id G 
comparison with ancient civilizations, 100-1 


ire Years of Prayer, &c., criticised, 402-5. 
uture Life, Ancient and Modern, belief in, 
article on, 358—doubts, ib.—human soul, 7b, 
—the Druids, Etruscans, &c, 259—compari- 
son of man with other animals, 361—ancient 
Mysteries, 360—religious element, i/.—his- 
tory of traditions, 362—Fetichism and super- 
stition, 363—Socratic philosophy , 364—ethics, 
865—fanatic conscience, 366—connection of 
religion with art, ib.—religious character of 
Oriental literature, 367— consecrated build- 
ings, 368—forms of idolatry, 369—their 
character of architecture, 370—Christian 
churches, 871—man's aspirations a proof of 
immortality, 872—belief of the greatest 
thinkers, id.—benevolence of death, 373— 
fear of death, 574, et seg — Buddhism, 8377— 
Buddhist and Brahminical aspirations, 378— 
belief of Kamtschadales, 379—of Sweden- 
borg, 350. 

irard College, article on, 81—general char- 
acter of Stephen Girard, 81, ef seg.—large 
contributions for the public benefit, 82-3— 
humane conduct, 83—humble origin, ib.— 
arrival in America, and first attempts, ib.— 
success as a grocer banker, 84—his various 
bequests, 54, ef seg.—love of study and self- 
improvement, 85—directions for building 
Girard College, $6—peculiar notions, i+.— 
clergymen excluded by the will, i/.—proba- 
ble motive, ST—wealth of the College, id.— 
improvements recently made in the institu- 


tion, SS—its increased efficiency, i+. —ex 
tracts from Annual Report for 1562, 59-90 
statistics of expenditure, &c., 91—Address 


of President of Board, 92—reply of new 
President of College, 93—address of the lat 
ter to the pupils, 9i—importance of the 
Latin language, 95. 

unther, C. Godfrey, his election as mayor, 
194-5. 


—beginning of the new, 102—war foolish as Gypsies, the, their history and character, 


a means of overcoming evil, 108—love of 
wealth and its tendency, 1+.—instinct of ac 
cumulation not to be despised, 104—its 
effects, 105—increase of capacity of produc 
tion, 106—condition of society, 107-8—fruits 
of former civilizations, 109—of the present, 
110-11—requirements and uses of civiliza 
tion, 111—arguments against civilization re 
futed, 112-13—present and past compared, 
114—power of public opinion, 115—mistake 
as to increase of population, 117—the past 
not to be forgotten or ignored, 113, 

Daleth, or the Homestead of Nations noticed, 
87-8, 


article on, 162—first appearance in Europe, 
4b.—different names by which called, i4.— 
arrival in Paris, 162—expelled from Engl: 

4b.—Act against their importation, 
effects of persecution, 1+.—acts of Elizabeth, 
il.—favored by the Queen of Scotts, 165— 
Scottish acts, ib.—a countess fascinated by a 
gypsy, ib.—conduct in Spain, 166—gypsy 
children, 167—character of female gypsies, 
ib.—charged with kidnapping, 168 — histori- 
cal instance, i/.—revolting confessions, 169 
—view of a future state, 17—burials, ib,.— 
resemblance of the Nuts of Hindoostan to 
the Gypsies, 17l—comparison with the 
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Sepoys, #).—condition in Russia, 172—Iin 
Transylvania, i/.—in Hungary, 173—Edict 
of Augsburg Diet, 174—Gypsy dress, 175 

Hapaburgh, The House of, article on, 128— 
supposed origin, i+ —character of Rodolph, 
129-30 —overthrow of feudalism, 131 — various 
reforms and improvements by Rodolph, é. 
his chief characteristics, 182—love of justice, 
anecdote, ib —Maximilian, 133—the family 
cease to occupy the throne after the death 
of Albert, i+.—character of Maximilian, 134 
—anecdotes, 1b.—political sagacity, 135— 
Charles V., the greatest emperor since Char- 
lemagne, #+.—general characteris 
et seq.—hia various antagonists, 137 
dotes, 138—retirement to a convent, ib.— 
last appearance in public, 139—last sickness 
and death, 139-140—accession of Ferdinand, 
I., 141—Maximilian Il, Mathias and Ferdi- 
nand IL, 141—Leopold L,, ludicrous anec- 
dotes, 142-—Charles IIL, his habits, 143— 
Maria Theresa, general character of and 
anecdotes, 144-6—Joseph IL, his character, 
146—Leopold IL, i#.—Francis IL, his char- 
acter, 147—extent of Austrian empire, 148— 
character of the government, ¢> vitality 
of the empire, 149—extract from Kossuth, 
ib.—estimate of Gibbon, 150. 

Heaven our Home noticed, 405-6 

Hindu Civilization, Sources and Characteris- 
tics of article on, 211—influence of Asiatic 
Society, (b.—effect of its early publications, 
212—study of Hindu antiquities, i+.—ana- 
logy between the Sanskrit and other eastern 
languages, note, i/.—history and religious 
system, 213—claims of high antiquity, i+.— 
avatars of Vishnu, 214—civil wars, 215-16— 
diferent dynasties, 217-19—mythology, 219 

similarity to the Greek, 219-20—Buddhism 

in Greece, 222—early civilization of Hindus- 

tan, 224—interesing theory of relationship, 

224—+scientific inventions, 225—Hindu epics 

and their character, 226-7—Hindu Laure- 
ates, 227—theology, &c., 225-9 

Hoffinan, Mary L, her Agnes Hilton reviewed, 















Hughes, Most Rev. John, D. D., Biographical 
Sketch of, 455-9 

Humboldt, his Letters to a Lady noticed, 402. 

Hygiene, Meutal, reviewed, 152-5—Ray, Dr 
1, his Mental Hygiene reviewed and eriti- 
cised, 16-25. 

Ingelow, Jean, her Poems reviewed, 199-203 

Ingraham, Kev. J. U., works of, noticed, 


Insurance Reports, &c., reviewed, 203, et seq 


money lo-t and gained by insurance, ib 
improvement in morality, i+.—sham insu- 
ran yupanies, 204—instances, i+ —lesson 


in politeness 205—a suggestion to the chas- 
tised, ib. —New York Life Ins. Co. and its 
affairs, 205-6 -Knickerbocker Life, 206— 
the Columbian Marine and its success, ib — 
success of the Mercantile Mutual, i+. —Nep- 
tune Ins. Co., extract from members, i+.— 
Washington Marine Ins, Co, and its officers, 
206-7 —Continental Ins. Co., its liabilities, 
&c., 207—tlope Fire Insurance, i+.—New 
England Fire Ins. Co., 208—Liverpool and 
London Insurance Co. and its violation of 
State laws. i>.—Mutual Life, strictures upon, 
4)>-10—New York Life, 410—Equitable Life, 
ib.—United States Life, ib.—Guardian Life, 
ib Manhattan Life, 411—Columbian Ma- 
rine, >. —Mercantile Mutual, i+.—Commer- 
cial Mutual, #.—Sun Mutual, 412—Wash- 
ington Insurance, #).—Hope and Excelsior, 
418 —Home Fi Insurance, 413—Phcenix 
Fire, 414—New England Sire, id. 
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Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome, article 


on, 229—first literary efforts of ancient Ro- 
mans, ¢b,—characters of early Roman satire, 
230—its effect on the people, i>.—etymology 
of the word satire, 231—satires of L. An- 
dronicus, ib.—retrospect of the progress of 
satire, 232—modern satires and their effect, 
233—of Juvenal with Horace, 233-/—private 
life of Juvenal, 235-7—his banishment and 
probable cause, 236, ef seg.—work of Juve- 
nal, 240—his pictures of Roman life, 241— 
different versions, 242—specimens, 243, et 





aed. 
Kepler and his Discoveries, article on, 3835— 


mortifications and privations, ib.—biographi- 
cal sketch, 336, ef seg.—family troubles, 33 

bad treatment of Kepler by his mother, 
837—kindness of his sister, i>.—filial affec- 
tion, 338—defends his mother from the charge 
of witchcraft, ib.—progress at college 
friendship of Mastlin, ib.—defends Gregorian 
Calendar, 340—makes it the basis of his cal- 
culations, 841—senatorial Memorial against 
the new Calendar, 341—various troubles, 
$42—writings and discoveries, 342, et seg.— 
favored by the Jesuits, 345 —introduction to 
Tycho Brahe and Galileo, 346—obtains a 
position from the former, 347—disagreement 
with Brahe, 345—influence of Kepler's wife, 
$49—death of Tycho and appointment of 
Kepler to succeed him; marriage of the 
latter, 350—death of wife, 351—early death 
of children, 351—sketch of discoveries, 351, 
et seq.—knowledge of gravitation, 853— 
peculiar theories, 354—Laws, i/.—views of 
astrology. 356—the earth regarded as an 
animal, 357. 











Klovstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, article 


on, 287—influence of accident and time on 
fame, ib.—various translations, 238—com- 
parison with Milton, ib.—chief faults of 
Klopstock, 289—similar faults in other great 
writers, 290—prejudices against Klopstock, 
» —criticism of Fuseli, 290-91 —honors con- 
ferred on the author by French Republic, 
292—disadvantages, ih.—studies at College, 
293—first literary efforts, ib.—removal to 
Jena, ib —estimate of Bodmer, 294—recep- 
tion at Copenhagen and friendship of the 
King, i».—Klopstock’s love for woman, 295 

effect on his writings, 7.—his attachment 
to Miss Schmidt, 295. et se7.—Odes, 296-T— 
how becomes acquainted with Miss Moller, 
299— marries her, 300—early death of Mrs. 
Klopstock and grief of the poet, 301 ~—Ode on 
skating, note, 301-3—death of Klopstock, 
$02—honors paid to his remains, 3084— 
construction of the Messiah, 305—compari- 
son with other epics, i/.—extent of the 
poem, 306—its subject bases, i/.—argument 
of different cantos, 307-1\}—estimate of 
Menzel, 311—Schlegel, 312—of De Stacl and 
Dacier, &c., 312-13—Ode to Fatherland, 314 








Laplace and his discoveries, article on, 118— 


slight progress of astronomy during present 
century, i+.—mathematics, i>.—comparison 
between present and past astronomers, 119 
—Laplace last of first rank, i/.—eclipsed by 
the glory of Milton, i+.—biographical sketch, 
120, et seg.—first discoveries, 121— Expoai- 
tion du Syst-me Monde, extract from, ih. 
—views on the laws of motion, 122—possible 
shock from a comet and its effects, i>.— 
dignities conferred on Laplace by Napoleon, 
123—origin of the Chemical Society, 7) —its 
members and their works, 123-4— YW chan- 
ique ( leate and its character, 124—-extract 
from, ib.—its magnitude, 125—failings of 
the anthem, id.—ingratitude to Napoleon, 
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\URSERIEN, FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, 186 


THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES 


, 


ERUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


FRUIT TREES. 
Large and well-established Pear Trees, of all the leading vari 
Apples, Cherries, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Quince, Currant, Gov 
erries, Strawberries, Grape Vines, Ke 


ORVAMENTAL TREES, 


ties 


st 


Of af larg qd cowth, to ire immediate appearance, for Park 


S/freets, Ave nues or Pleasure Grounds. 
Sugar Maple, Norway and Ash Leaved Maple, Golden Bat 


Maple, Syeamore, Horse Chestnut, Larch, Powlonia, Catalpa, Am: 


an aud English Elm, Cypress, Honey Locust, Liquid Amber, Sil 


ked 
ri- 
ver 


Hlelié, Atlanthus, Weeping, Golden, and Curled Leaved Willow, 
American Ash, Weeping Ash, Flowering Ash; all the varieties of 


Magnolias, Silver Belle, Angelica Tree, Mountain Ash ; all the v 


rie 
alie- 


ties of Running Vines, Roses, Honeysuckles, Big nouia, Grandifolo- 


ia, Xe 
. J 
EVERGREEWS. 
Norway Spruce, Balm of Gilead Fir, White Pine, Silver Fir, 
trian Pine, Scotch Fir, Irish Juniper, Swedish Juniper, American 


Aus- 


ana 


Chinese Arborvite, Tree Box, Dwarf Box for edging, Hedge Plants, 


Asparagus Roots, two years old, Rhubarb Roots, Sea Kale 
varieties of Flowering Shrubs of the various kinds 


The 


Persons wanting Trees would do well to inspect my Stock of Tr 


and make their own selections 


All orders punctually attended to, as usual 
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Che Uutgers Lemale Institute, 
Nos. 435, 437, 439 FIFTH AVENUE, | 


NEW YORK. 


T I 


THREE DEPARTMENTS, 


The Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. 

THE HEPARTMENTS OF 

MUSIC, DRAWING, AND PAINTING, AND THE LAN- : 
GUAGES 

Fo - } irt f the as h ! rganizat n 

rWO COURSES OF*LECTURES 

Will t leliv i during tt Term. On n the 

| 

“EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY,” 

By Rev. Dr. ASA D. SMITH; 


her by 


Prof. JAMES HY ATT, 
SU BWISTA Y. 


I A or k y Py \ I 
Ps ND 
TI A ( ( I n } 
MI A ( I I iJ I witu Ex aS Fui 
AN } N I I ur 
\ A ¢ I U I N I l i 
I 
V.-l " I 
4 I si 
] nt I n of 
I c an 
l ( ty | 


Charges: Twenty-Five Dollars for each term of Ten Weeks, 
HENRY M. PIERCE, President. ; 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, New York, 


rWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Continue their well-known business of Dveing, Refinishing, &e. 


They devote special attention to the 
DYEING oF DRESS GOODS, 
of every description, in the piece or in garments 





Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe, 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY, 
All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a superior manner. 


SILK, VELVET, AND OTTER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


ki th 7 mad up o7 repp d a) art. 
GENTLEM N” GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED. 


pep” Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Office ii 
New York. No office in the City of Brooklyn 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO, 


5 & 7 John Street, New Vork, 
v ¢ ‘O dD "s J i PR ad "ay 
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THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


Our LETTER A FAMILY SEWING MACIIINE is fast 


ad : ; ogi 
raining a world-wide reputation. It is bevond doub » best 


I 


and cheapest and most beatiful of all Family Sewing M 
vet offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine i 
has so many useful appliances, for lemming, binding, Fe!ling, : 

- 


Tucking, Gathering, Guaging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cord 


| a te *) : : ee 
ing, and so forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
much capacity for a great variety of work. It will v all 
ss Oe ee ee a ese Pile ee ee : 
inds of cloth and with all kinds of thread. Great and recent ' 
' 
° . “7 . . _ ) * F Te : 
improvements make our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, . 
and most durable, and most certain in action at all rates of i 
speed. It makes the inte d stite h is h 
4 ] , <1 ) ) 
KNOWN AnY on even OT tie most orall ry Capac \ Ciuhlh See 
} 47 : ‘ ' } : 
¢ l ( ww to use i¢ ( CT \ i ll yY Sew M LC Liye : 
: ee 
q) I | ‘ ‘ \ GY M: | > «A lnishedad in ¢ | ( ; es 
hl ' 
MuUulsite StVie 
i h 
1 Folding Case of the Family Machine is a ee of cun 
ne workmanship of t most 1 ul kind. = It prot th 
‘ ; 
mac! e when not in use, and when about to be op: miay 
} ] } eal ¢ 
be « ned as a >} i 5 a 1US 1 i Lii¢ tO §& ! he 
Wo \\ hiie some I e Cases made ut of Lilie ( cest 
\ ’ ’ "1 | .} 
- CU brit i l - | S 
| e sim | 
5 rs are ad ied and « I 1 in em ce y 
and superb manne 
) +] * r ] 
I] i u V ie Ss rv to Se¢ ( | i i\ Ma O} I 
ath yas to Judge « Ss great capacity and peauty : 
I 
It is last becoming as popular tor lanulv sewing a ur Man- 
icturing machines are for manufacturing pury 
The Branch Offices are well supplied w Ik id, 
1} 
neea oil ae., of the very best quality 
i 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
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FINKLE & LYON’S 


INS ES W7 


SEWING MACHINE, 


— ore 


The greatest improvement yet in the Sewing 
Machine art! A curiosity worth seeing! 


PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULAR WITH SAMPLES 
OF SEWING. 


i \ I i undred 7 nt iit 1 and K i 
mii t I S 1 ali n both | 
] l perate it perl ly, ex pri 
| \ t is in wing from one kind of I t 
! tat to clear 


Qur new manulactory is NOW compl ted, with all its 
machinery and tools entirely new, and is now con- 
tantly turning out machines, which, for beauty and 
P ‘rfection of finish, are not surpassed by those of any 


; ; : } dd 
binhuiacture mi the worid, 


~~ 


N.B. Should any machine prove unsatisfactory, it 


ean be returned, and money refunded. 


Agents wanted in counties not canvassed by our 
Agents. 


FINKLE & LYON S. M. CO.. 


Wo. 538 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


BY THE 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILKOAD. 


From Pier No. 26 North River, foot of Barclay Street. 


to 
w 


weet! 


(Ta) Ll lea is 7 }] 
Morning Line—At  o’ A.M ind 
boat RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. J ~ r S \ 
Vars and Steam it to Philadelphia Fare by this line, $2 
Afternoon Express Line—At 2 o'clock P.M., daily (Sundays except 
by St oat RICHARD STOCKTON, stoy at Spotswood, J 
1] tst Bord vn, Burlington and Beverly arriy at P 4 
6PM 
Far y Expre I aaa ee : 
bia to Fre 1 and M 
Afternoon Way Accommodation Line—At 2 0’ P.M., by Stear 
RICHARD STOCKTON, for South A { by ( it 4 P.m., 
| vi l : PM I 
} t ~ 
Meals } Brea I Supp \ 
Retu | | 4 6 A.M P.M 
fi of W S 
Accommodation and Emigrant Lines—At 1 5 k P.M 
From Pier No. 1 North River, foot of Battery Place, 
l ock Line, First-Class Passengers, g 
l I » = ( P ) 
I , First-Cla I 
o'ck Second-( ] l 
Fifty y nds of baggage only allowed eas pa ! I Passengers are pro 
! i as ! t |. All ba 
The ¢ DT 
) \ fi 1 
‘ > ex 


IRA BLISS, Gen’l Agent, 
No, 7 Battery Place, 


re ee em 
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Direct Railroad Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON, 


Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroads, 


PHICADELP RTA WILMINGTON & BALTIMORE RR. 


AND 


Washington Branch Railroad. 


—_—— - tor 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
On and a‘ter January 5th, 1863, Trains will leave as follows : 
rRAINS MOVING SOUTIL FROM NEW YORK. 
Leave New York 7 a.m., 10 a. m., 7.30 p.m, and 11.30 p.m. 


Leave Philadelphia 11.35 a.a., 3p. a, 12 midnight, and 4 a. a. 


Arrive at Washington 5.50 p.a., 9.41 p.e., 6 A.M, 9.45 a. ar. 


TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASILIINGTON, 
Leave Washington 8 a... 11.15 a.., 3 p. a, and 6.39 px 
Leave Philadelphia 3 p. a, 6.15 p. w., 11.15 p. w., 1.30 A. u. 


Arrive at New York 7p. w., 10.15 p. a., 3 a. w.. and 5.350 a. um. 


WM. STEARNS, Superintendent, 
fa Ww. and B. Railri a ?. 
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_ SEMI-MONTHLY 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


NEW ONUEANS & HAVANA 


OUR REGULAR LIVE 





FOR 


NEW ORLEANS DIRECT 


OUR STEAMERS FOR HAVANA 


Ther 


) 
_ | I W 
side R. A U.S. Navy, 
Cou ‘ é 
com) di [ ve 
sealicn 
i of 
D> , 
» : ] I | t 
. la , 
N.1] ’ I O 


SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO, 
29 BROADWAY. 








KINSLEY & CO.’S 
EASTERN & SOUTHERN 


EXPRESS. 


"= — _ 


BANK NOTES, sp EC “IE, MERCH ANDISE, and Parcels of 
every description, forwarded East and South with dispatch. 
Notes, Drafts and Bills collected, and prompt returns. 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS 


At Washington, Alexandria, Falmouth, Newport News, Fortress 
Monroe, Norfolk, 


And all places occupied by Union forees, forwarded daily 


BY STEAMER EVERY WEEK, FOR 
“Vewbern, Port Royal, Hilton Head, &c. 


72 Broadway, N. Y. 
11 State Street, Boston. 
341 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


TRAVEL. 


_— o> ~~ 


FOR BOSTON AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY. 


WAM MUrT Ka XT TS) 


f ase} Ev Ath & Ss NIWNTR — Her 
Om WT PESNS 7 E25 ANWD WLS Ueh Sas «=U Be 


— ee 


The new and magnificent Steamer 
crrTry oF BosTon, 
WM. WILCOX, Commander, 
Will leave Pier No. 39, foot of Vestry Street, North River, e1 ry 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 


The new and magnificent Steamer 


oie oF eohed “TORK, 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Commander, 


Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
At 5 o'clock, P.M. 


Baggage cl} ked t re route. Freight taken at the lowest rates 


Eh S, MARTIN, Agent, Pier: 39 North River. 


(#” These are the only Steamers having water-tight compartments thr 
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VAAN) HOTEL OU LOUVRE, 


RUE RIVOLI, 


AND 


CRAND HOTEL, 


BOULEVARD DU CAPUCINS. 


These two large [lotels are carried on by the 


“COMPAGNIE IMMOBILIERE DE PARIS.” 


They contain 1,400 DBed-rooms and Sitting-rooms, at fixed 
charges, the scale of which ranges from fr. 4 to fr. 3 at the 
Grand Hotel, and from fr. 3 to fr. 20 at the Grand ITotel du 
Bourse. 

These gradations of tariff, together with the size of these 
two Ilotels, situated in the finest parts of Paris, insure to 
Travellers and Families the certainty of obtaining accommo- 
dation suitable to their requirements, means and tastes. 

The Tables d’Il6te, providing 700 places, are served at six 
o'clock, the Public being admitted equally with Residents in 
the two LILotels. Both Hotels have, moreover, Publie Res- 
taurants, with Dill of Fare at fixed prices. 

The chief Saloons in each Ilotel are available for Publie or 
Wedding Breakfasts and Dinners; also for Fétes and Family 
Meetings. 

’ 


Each Hotel is provided with a magnificent 


RBA GLIGeROOM, 


a Billiard and Coffee Room, Bath Rooms, and also with 
Public Telegraph office, in correspondence day and night 


1 
rh 
=) 


with Europe. 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


AA TOE, 


SYDENVEAH, near LO.YDO.Y. 


This Hotel has recently been entirely redecorated, 
and greatly enlarged and improved. In all the ar- 
rangements, especial regard has been had to the com- 
fort of the visitors. The rooms, which have been ar- 
ranged in suites, with all the requisites of a private 
house, are capable of accommodating families whose 
establishments may demand an extensive or limited 
range of apartments. The hotel is situate within five 
minutes’ walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), 
and is divided from the Crystal Palace by the high 
road only. Immediate access is thus obtained to the 
Palace, and both the West End and City are within 
fifteen minutes’ ride. The garden is perfectly secluded, 
and commands uninterrupted views of some of the 
loveliest scenery in England. An Elegant Coffee Room 
for Gentlemen, fitted with every comfort and supplied 
with every luxury. Cuisine and wines of first-rate 
quality. 

The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Din- 
ner Parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ 
notice ; and during the Summer months a liberal Table 
d'liéte will be provided daily, at 2 p.m., at 5s. 6d. 
each, and at 6.50 with Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance 


included. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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CONTENTS OF DIFFERENT NUMBERS 
OF 
. es ry T Y rT ;" ) Y ) Ny Y ; g 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
— —- 
CONTENTS OF NO. IItf. 
Decem' l ) 
1.—Lord Ba VI A Gla at the Turkish Empire 
1! Ar I ile N ats Vil I ( Ira Drama—Sophocles 
Ii! Ca His TI ator Vill Fre I " ganda ican Mora 
1\ I ‘ t = I N it 
V.—Te M iT 
CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 
March, 1361. 
—_ ¥ } VI T S Civi nin Spaia 
II A 3 } Vil M I Ne inds 
I M Ar s Vill I Le rr ) 
a) M IX. —Q I t i 
y Pp X Not " Cr 
CONTENTS OF NO. V. 
June, 1861. 
1 Ar z ft Hir Vil The § " An its a 
I r J I | M 
Ill Jerer i His 1 f Vill D isw V 
Le at 1X I S ik y ist be 
EV,< ( Drama—Aristophanes ' vn 
V t t h Literature X.—Notice i ¢ 
Vl ( i mand D 
CONTENTS OF NO. VI. 
September S61. 
I The P al Lit 1 Spain VI W iW Ma 
Il Ilans ¢ in A i His Vil \ i I und I 
k Lege Vill ( i the ¢ 
it —! M The Opera XI.—s I P Tha 
1\ l D i their W X J R nN s ‘ 
N . 
V M it K XI Not i¢ 
CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 
December, 1861 
1.—The Men and W fil r VI.—R 1 t Wa : 
11.—Fala Buckle’s Theory of Civil VII. —Berkley—His Life and W ‘3 
za Vill Count De Ca i 
1it.—t and Obitual L 1X I Morals of 1 
1\ alian Literature xX N and Cri 
V N f af ral Bankrupt Law 
CONTENTS OF NO. VIII. 
March, 1862 
I Vir n of the Celts \1.—Bombast Literat 
I! D A fof R Il Influer Cor ive PI g n 
111.—Female t \ Good, Bad, and Inte ul De pment F 
Ind VIII.—Our Na | Def 
IV ( Martin W I IX rhe t ta Le but a Perma 
\ I ! id New I ve Gove 
( as x Notices and Critic 
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CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
June, 1862. 


VII.—Sir Philip Sidney 
Vill Aurora Leigt 
1X.—Yellow Fever a Worse Ener 
ians than to Soldiers 
X.—The National Academy 
(rreat Men 
XI Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. xX. 
September, 1862. 
fT : VII.—New Theories 
f Gioet Natural History 
li i Poland—Caases ar 
ilatior 1 Her Fall 
< ickery of In 
Ages 2 tices and ¢ 
f War 


CONTENTS OF NO. XI. 
December, 1862. 


VI André and Arnold 
Vil Bacon as an Essay 
Vill Publishers, G i 
IX Di t and Ind 
Abroad 
X.—Notices and Criticisn 
il s of Robert | 
CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 
March, 1863. 
ler VI.—Orators and Eloquence 
Vil Insurance Quackery and its Organs 
Vill Charlemagne and His Times 7 
1X James Sheridan Knowles 
xX Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 
June, 1863, 


Vi.—Manhattan C 
Vil Woman—her 
VIIlL—Peruvian Ant 
Xl.—Manufacture 


Stones 


X.—Notices and Criticism 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 
September, 1863. 
Vil The Public Schools of New York 
Vill Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabitants 
IX.—Social Condition of Working Classes in 
Fngland 
X.—Commencements of Colleges, Sen 


XI.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
December, 1863. 


VIT.—The House of Hapsburgh 
Vill The Mexicans and the 
from Iturbude to Maximil 
IX.—The Gypsies, their History 
za ! ter 
aplace aud His Discoveries X.—Notices and Criticisms 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


t#@ The following list includes only those whose contribu 


attention in one form or other. 


CONTRIBUTORS, TITLES OF ARTICLES. 
BARRET, JOSEPH H., Washington, D. C., The Writings and Loves of Rot 
BURTON, E. L., M.D., LL.D.,N rk, 
BRISTOW, DR. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo., 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass., 
DENNISON, PROF. HENRY, Glasgow, 8 
DOYLE, ION. LAWRENCE, New Y 
GALBRAITH, REV. H LE POER, Dut 
HENZEL, PROF. CARL B., Philadel 
HOLLAND, REV. HENRY 
HUDSON, EDWARD D., 

HUMPHREYS, E 
Ar 
HUNTER, PROF. J 
LIEBER, PROF 
LLOYD, J. B., LI : 
McCABE, JAMES B sal e, 
MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL.D., Lor 
McCLENAHAN, JOHN, New Y ic 1 
and Present, Berkeley, | fe and Writings 
MEZZROCCHI, F. C., M_D., Boston, Mass 
MUNSEN, REV. WM. T., Portland, Maine k 
PHELPS, MRS. ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltim 4 A 
under the Stuarts, Social Life in Amer , 
Writings, Madame de Mainte 
PERAAULT, PROF. EUGENE, Ber 
POWERS, REV. JAMES T., Carlisle, 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS B., LL 
RYAN, PROF. D. J., St. Mary’s ¢ 
Sacred Poetry of the 
SEARS, EF. I Dante 


Quack 


duca 
( 


ihe 
SMITH, GEORGE H., Raltimore, Md 
SPALDING, J. F., Williams College, Mass 
STUART, PROF. JAMES C., Abe n, Scot 


é und i Moderns 
WENTWORTH, KEV. E. L., Toronto, Canada, 


lias Byaus 


TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


All articles should be received at least a month before the day 1 

The Editor claims the right of making whatever alterations or omissions 1 2 necessary 
in any article accepted 

No article of sectariar political bias will be published 

Kejected articles will be returned, if desired, on receipt of a sufficient number of stamps to 
pay postage 

Contributions from all ‘ equally welcome they will be accepts rre ed solely 
according to their 1 lemerits, their sultablenes I jitableness; and the 
highest price paid by At Wiose possessing 
adequate werit 


. 


4 
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OFFICE OF THE 


WASHINGTON MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 40 PINE STREET. 
New York, Ja nuary 13th, 1864. 
Statement of the Company's Affairs for the Fourth Fiscal Year, ending 
December 3lst, 1863 
Amount of Premiums outstanding 31st December, 1862 .......... $58,485 77 


Amount of Marine and Inland Premiums written from January Ist 
to December 3 Ist, Sci ndew us weucncad ere eae ie ae cores Swe 580,199 98 


» sangre 
$438,685 75 


Amount marked off as earned during the year...... $335,818 59 
ee TEP TOMI, 6c os ee nweekasenesceeievaes 24,904 98 

—____-__ $310,913 61 
Ee SIE OCIINE ODE OUD 5 ook de ksh cksasepexecnennieses 5,125 33 


$316,038 94 





Losses paid and ascertained ......ccccccsccecssess $171,551 85 
Re-Insurances, Exp nses, Taxes, aud Commissions paid 68,599 83 


Less Interest Dividend of 7 per cent. to Stockholders, and 7 per cent. 
to Scripholders, paid 








The Company had, on the 31st December, 1863, the fo'lowing Assets: 
United States Government Stocks 


Loans on Bonds and Mortgages, Public Stocks, and Real Estate. .. 40,202 91 
Cash on hand and in Bank b 


Kern ee bak ee he nee s bed ee ene 4m 1209 81 

Bills Receivable and Uncollected Premiums................... 273,148 13 
Salvages, Re-Insurance Claims, and Sundry Claims due the Com- 

NT, WE DOIN 6004 8 Cakeners phere rtGe eds atebsuneedeees 61,776 33 

$176,437 18 


The Board of Directors have resolved to pay an Interest of Seven per cent 
on the outstanding Certificates of Profits, to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, ou and after TUESDAY, the 16th February next 

They have also declared a Dividend of Three per cent. to the Stockholders, 
payable in cash, on and after TUESDAY, the 16th day of February next, free 
of Government Tax 

And the Directors have also declared a Dividend of Twenty per cent. on the 
net earned Premiums for the year ending 31st December, 1863, to be issued to 
the dealers i: ‘rip, on and after TU ESDAY, the 22d day of March next, free 
of Government i 


G. HENRY KOOP, Presinent, 


A. W. WHIPPLE, Vice Presipent. 
A. L. McCARTHY, Secretary. 
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ICE: ICE: !! 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER ICE COMPANY, 


432 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 





Carefully and promptly ships Ice to any part of the world, for the use 
of Hotels, Groceries, Famihes, &c. Xe. 


‘HIEF 
CHIEF — 


DEPOTS. DEPOTS. 


Hew Pork, 








R f fleand cp 
P Habert Street bey 
, uu ib 
N.R 
| 
Canal Iya, 
Arooklyn, 
13¢! f Street 





esas This is the only Company bringing ROCK. 


LAND LAKE IVE to this market. 
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- EQUITABLE 


HE ASSURANCE SOLIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 92 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Assets, - = = = = $300,000 
All the Profits are“livided among the Policy-Holders. 


The success of this Society has not been equalled by that of any Life Company ever 
organized, either in thia Country or Europe. Its Cash Premium Receipts are 
larger than those of any Life Inaurance Company conducted on the 
Cash Plan in this Country, with only one exception. 








Notr.—Many companies distribute a large portion of their earnings among their Stock 

olders, thus diverting a very large amount from the policy-holdera. The Egvrtasce Lire As 
S0RANCK Society divides its WHOLE PROFITS, pro rata, among the Asscaep—legal interest 
only being paid upon its capital, which, by investment, reproduces nearly the same amount 
The society thus offers all the advantages of a Purser Mutrvuat and of a Stock Company. The 
ASsUkeED have ALL THK PROFITS; there is a guaranty of a PerreTvaL Capita Stock; and its 
Directors have a Dixagcr Pecuniary Lyrgeres? in managing its affairs with Provence and 


Koonomr. 
OFFICE---No. 92 Broadway, New York. 
. DIRECTORS: 





William C. Alexander..... ‘ President. | Theodore Cuyler ‘ . Philadelphia. 
Henry B. Hyde Vice-President. | James M. Halsted, Pres. Am. Fire Insurance Co 
William Walker...73 East Twenty-first street. | John Auchincloss...John & Hugh Auchincloas 
Henry Young 23 East Seventeenth street Thomas 8. Young T. 8. Young & Co 
Irad Hawley 47 Fifth avenue. Henry M, Alexander..Cummins, Alexander & 
James Low Low, Harriman, Durfee & Co. [Gres ne 
William Whitew right, Jr ss Wall street. | George T. Adee 40 Wall street 
Weary A. Hurlbut, Pres. Second National Bank Moses A. Hoppock, late Hoppock, Giartutt & Co 
Henry G. Marquand 37 William street. George D. Morgan 56 Exchange Place 
Thomas A. Biddle. . Thomas Biddle & Co., Phila. | Wayman Crow...Crow, Mctireery & Co., St 
Benj. E. Bates. . Pres. Bank Commerce, Boston. Louis 


\ 
John T. Moore, late C. W. & J. T. Moore & Co. Bennington F. Randolph Jersey City 
Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, late Att'y-Gen. Mass. Thomas A.Cummins .Cummins, Seaman & Co 








Hon. Dudley 3. Gregory Jersey City. William T. Blodgett. . William Tilden & Nephew 
Charles J. Marti Pres. Home Insurance Co. Dwight Townsend, late Havemeyer, Townsend 
Thomas U. Smith, late Henrys, Smith & Town {& Co 

{send Robert Bilas Stone, Bliss & Fay 


John A. Stewart, Sec’y United States Trust Co, 


George Talbot Olyphant, Pres. Del. & Hudson 
Solomon R. Spaulding..8. R. Spaulding & Son, 


[Canal Co 





[Boston. | Henry Day 47 Exchange Place 
Hon. Henry J. Gardner..Read, Gardner &Co., | Alanson Trask late A. & A. G. Trask 
{ Boston H. V. Butler ... li. V. Butler & Co 
William G. Lambert..A. & A. Lawrence & Co Daniel D. Lord ....47 Exchange Place 
Henry 3. Terbell Terbell, Jennings & Co. Edw. W. Lambert sa 340 Sixth avenue 
James M. Beebe J. M. Beebe & Co E. J. Hawley Carter & Hawley. 
Peter Mc Martin 168 Fifth avenue Alexander Young, Young, Bros. & Co, St. Louis 
George H. Stuart. Stuart & Bro, Phila. Samuel Holmes 4 Beekman street 
Henry H. Hyde 95 State street, Boston. Francis B. Cooley Cooley, Farwell & Co, 
James Lenox Kennedy, 39 East Twenty-third at. | [Chicago 
John Slade John Slade & Co. | Jose F. Navarro...Mora Brothers & Co., N 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President, 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President, 
Edw. W. Lambert, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Willard Parker, "1.D., Consulting Physician, 
George W. Phillips, Actuary. 
Hienry Day, Attorney. 
Daniel Lord, Counsel, 
Physician attends at the Office from 12 to 1 o'clock. Medical examinations may be made at 
bis Office, 380 Sixth avenue. Office hours from 8 to 10 A.M., and from 6 to 8 o'clock, P.M 
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SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE 


——  -~ e-em -_—— 


Scrip Dividend for 1861—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1862—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1863—60 per cent. 





STATEMENT OF THE 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Capital,. . . . . $400,000 
Assets, February Ist, 1864, 


U. S. Bonds (market value), . : . $253,590 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, . j ; . 132,445 50 
Demand Loans, P 5 ; ; - 104,760 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents, 14,022 55 
Real Estate, . . : ‘ : 35,048 45 
Miscellaneous, . , : . 45,269 95 


$585,136 45 
Unsettled Claims, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,326 00 





Capital and Surplus, . ‘ ‘ , - $582,810 45 
\ Dividend of (8) Eight per cent. is this day declared, 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 
Also an Interest Dividend of (6) Six per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, payable 15th inst. 


ALSO, 


A Scrip Dividend of (GO) Sixty per cent. 
on the earned premiums of policies entitled to participate in 
the profits of the year ending 31st January, 1864. The scrip 
will be ready for delivery on and after 15th March prox. 

GEO, C. SATTERLEE, President 
IH. WESTON, Vice President. 
Wa. K. Lornror, Secretary, 
Wa. A. Scorr, Ass’t Seerctary. 


New Yor, February 2, 1864 
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TILMAN’S 
FLOWERS, BONNETS, &s. 


PATENT PURVEYOR TO THEIR MAJESTIES 





The Empress of France and the Queen of England. 


BPDAPAOD ODO 


) 
} 





NEV YORE, 712 Broadway. 
PARIS, 104 Ruc Richelicu. 


IMPORTATION OF 
Bonnets, Flowers, Head Dresses, Ribbons, Feathers, 
Velvet, Gloves, Ruches, &e, 





——ae ee 


N.B.—To prevent mistakes, Mr. TILMAN would 
announce that he has no connection whatever with 
any other firm in the city. and that all his business is 
transacted by himself, individually, at 712 Broapway. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
« >: ar ~ , 
Manhattan Life Insurance Commann of Netw Pork. 


Office, No. 31 NASSAU STREET, opposite the Post Office. 
New York, January 1, 1864. 





Net Assets, January 1, 1863.... : os oe ‘ $1,287,597 85 
RECHEIPTS DURING YEAR 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c ave B644,556 92 
* Interest and Rents : : 98,195 90 
* Interest and Rents accrued. ... ‘ ; ‘ : a 14,348 56 
—_———— 752,401 83 
DISBURSEMENTS $2,039,998 73 
Paid Claims by Death on Policies and Bonus, and payment of Annul 
FR es $153,654 27 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Medical Ex: uminer’s Fees, Commis- 
RR AN eet §3,§23 ST 
Paid Dividends, R Insurance, ‘Purchased Policies, ‘and Bonus and 
Interest on Dividends...... ~- 248,666 8T 
-— - 491,149 51 
ASSETS $1,548,849 22 
Cash in Bank a 3 


Bonds and M yrigages 
Real Estate. 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force 
(The Actuarial estimate of the value of the Policies which secure 





these Notes ts about — $700,009 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums Deferred 55.582 OF 
United States and New York State Stocks ... 270,416 25 
Premiums and Interest in the hands « if Agents in course of col!ection 

and transmission, secured by Bonds nine , 119,442 1 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds . 56,550 00 
luterest accrued to Ist January, and all other property... , 14. B48 56 

—~ $1,548,849 22 

J. L. HALSEY, Ass’t Sec. IIENRY STOKES, Pres. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 

A. DU BOIS, Med. , Seams ner. REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 


NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Cash Capital $200,000, with a Surplus. 


Assets, January Ist, 1864. 
MARKRT VAI 


U.S. Five-Twenties - - . $10,137 50 
Goumostiont © per comt. Boma. oo occ cccnccicccsecsassavescec 3,300 00 


— 13,437 50 


100 Shares Am« rican Rane Bank Stock, New York . $10,900 00 
so CO Manufacture id Seerens ants Bank Stock, New York 5,000 00 
ae B unk of Commerce 8t« ck, Boston oe 5.050 09 
™ “ Merchants Bank niacin ial ene 5.000 00 
100 “ tna Bank ws Hartford.... ; , 10,50 00 
Qvu0 * Mercantile Bank - oe saad es 17,000 00 
80 = Merchants and Manufacturers Bank Stock ta 3,300 00 
15 ” Kockville Bank Stock, Rockville eee 1,500 00 
sianieniningeiinis 58,250 00 
Real Estate Loans, first liens.... , wees. $104,197 8S 
Bank Stock Loans ‘ ; jas eaneheenes 11,020 00 
: — 115,217 83 
Cash in hand and on deposit.... ° : . we $10,689 35 
Cash in hands of Agents and in trar sit ones case ‘a 7,252 13 
— 17,971 48 
Bills Receivable alive plead s-¥ ie ices anne ‘ . $1,020 88 
Accrued Interest, (not due.) ee ae : 8.105 48 
Other Securities. ........cccccoe — oeeeeeenes _—_ phe 6,553 52 11,009 33 
Total Assets, Jannary ist, 1954.... : $215,885 74 
R. A. JOHNSON, Sec’y. GEO. D. JE WET lr, Pres, 


ITHAMAR CONKEY, Agent, 139 Broadway, N.Y. 
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FISH’S -LAMP-HEATING APPARATUS. 


Boiling, Frying, Stewing, Steaming—with the 
Flame that Lights the Room. 












No. 1.—Nursery or Night Lamp. 


No, 2.—Boiler for Cooking Apparatus. 


*,* By the flame of a common lamp, at the cost of a cent’s worth of oil, a very comfortable 


breakfast can be cooked ¥. ¥. ihune 
*,* Simple in construction, easily kept in order, ready for use in a moment * * * convenient 
to have on hand Druggist'a ¢ Yreular 
*,* Fish’s Lamp is one of the most popular novelties of the day, * * * the utility of it is 
unquestionable; a great saving is made in heating and cooking smz ul articles; and can be made 
for a great many persons, which is actually done on the ambulance cars which 


to cook mé ils 
carry the sick soldiers.—Scientific American, 

*,* For family use, hospital, tent, barrack, pic-nics, fishing, nursery, or sick-room it is an 
article of comfort beyond all proportion to its cost.—//all’s Journal of Health 


*,* 1 have tried the apparatus; and my wife and I proclaim the same a most valuable and 
indispensable article, aud we now wonder how we could have so long done without it.— Zditor 
Coal Oil Circular 

*,* An economical contrivance, for getting up heat at short notice for nursery and general 
household purposes; * * * one important point is the saving in cost over coal fires.—N. ¥. 


Evening Post 
Prices from Two to Six Dollars, Capacity, One to Six Quarts. 
Three articles cooked at one tlme with one burner. 
ARRANGED FOR KEROSENE OR COAL OIL, OR GAS 





fa- A Descriptive Pamphlet of thirty pages furnished gratis. 
WM. D. RUSSELL, Agent, .Vo. 206 Peart St., ¥. ¥. 


Agents wanted. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
No. 40 WALI STREET. 
FOR THE YEAR 1863, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, PRESIDENT. 


tee 
Assets, Ist January, 1863.... : $576,067 § 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums and Charge for Policies........ . _ : $252,456 40 
Interest, rents, &c.... re 62.018 90 
—- $14,470 30 
90,538 15 
DISBURSEMENTS Sees 
Paid Claims by Death 255,000 00 
Endowments and other Policies Purche ased . : . 20,600 18 
Dividends and Profits Paid with Claims 2 em 9,716 19 
Re-insurance, Taxes, Commissions, Physician's Fees, Annuities 29,670 84 
Office Expenses, Advertising, Printing and Stationery 23.540 09 
———- $138,526 80 
ASSETS. 
Cash : sroneeueneen aS ‘ $55,022 29 
Bonds and Mortgages . 890,000 00 
United States Securities | aan, § Cost.... 5 887725 00 
New York City Bonds .... ° - 20,000 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds , sataee ‘ 24,000 00 
Neal Estate in Yew York and Bre _ Biseas aius F 10,140 00 
Due by Agents..... : : ; 22.574 OT 
Loans on Policies . -_ — 98,910 16 
Deferred Premiums F valaeae ne c 48.908 74 
Interest Accrued or Due... = ai 7” . es Un 36 10 
Assets, Ist January, 1864...... eS $1, 058,011 83 
There are no losses due and unpaid; no claims in dispute $1 190,588 15 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary 


JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner (Residence, 19 Amity Street), 
at the Office daily from 12 to 1} o’clock, P.M. 


WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


J. B. GATES, General Agent, and JAMES STEWART, HENRY PERRY, ALBERT 
©. WILLCOX, A. WHITNEY, HIRAM P. CROZIER, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, 
CHARLES NORTHSHIELD, and ALFRED PINNEY, Local Agents, in the Oity of 
wow bahar and vicinity. 


EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 130 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital, 200,000. 
STATEMENT, FEBRUARY lst, 1864. 


ASSZTS. 
Cash items : 

Cash balance in Bank and Office $ 3,014 41 
Call loans on U. 8. Bonds and Stock Securities, market val. $50,170. . 68,200 00—$66,214 41 
U. &. 5-20 Bonda, to an of 1862, owned by the Company.... / 55,000 00 
Real Fetate and Leasehok 1 owned by the Company.... 64,916 64 

Loans on Bonds and Mortgage, first liens on Real Estate in this State, worth 
over $160,000 as = 70,127 94 
Interest on loans due and accrued ; S317 34 
Premiums outstanding 1,226 99 
Rents due and accrued. , F 1,525 00 
Otber property, including U. 8. Internal Revenue Stamps. 1,127 50 
Total Assets os , ; ; 263,456 02 

LIABILITIES. 

Re-Insurance, losses unsettled, and all other claims of every description $24,000 00 


EUGENE PLUNKETT, President. 
SAMIUEL M. CRAFT, Secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, 
110 Broadway, corner Pine Street, N. Y. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, Pres't. B. F. STEVENS, Sec’ y. 
Cash Accumulation, $2,500,000. 


This is the oldest wholly Mutual Life Insurance Company in the United States, having been 
organized in 1843, and has been uniformly successful, having always made large returns in cash 
dividends to all the policy holders. Last cash dividend, 39 per cent. 

It is strictly a ben nt institution for mutual protection, and entirely beneficent in all its 
workings and tendencies 

By the last report of the Insurance Commissioners, the surplus of assets over liabilities was 
$950,000, being proportionately greater than any Life Insurance Company in the United States, 
Expenses proportionately “ /ese” than any other Company. 

This Company, being p urely mutual, insures at the lowest possible rates; and if the premiums 
paid exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned to the parties insuring 

Every fifth year, at the time of declaring the dividends, the business is, as it were, closed, so 
that its actual position and solvency are made manifest at that time ; and the surplus funds are 
divided pro rata among all the insured. This guards the assured against any possible loas from 
inefficiency on the part of the Company, and is a sure guaranty as regards the future. 

Insurance may be effected for the benefit of married women, beyond the reach of their hus- 
bands’ creditors. Creditors may insure the lives of debtors 

Printed documents of an interesting character, showing the benefits of the mutual plan and 
the advantages generally of life insurance, supplied gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by 


addressing 
‘ JOHN HOPPER, Agent for the Co., 
Metropoutan Bank Buivpina, 
110 Broadway, cor. Pine Street, N. Y- City. 


Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will be supplied and forwarded free 
of expense 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
LEARY & CO.,, 
Vos. 3, 4, and 5, ASTOR HOUSE, 
NEW YORE, 


HATTERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN GRASS, HAMMOCKS, FINE PANAMA AND FRENCH 
SOFT HATS. 
COLLARS, HOSIERY, CRAVATS, TIES, POCKET HDKEFS., 
SUSPENDERS. 








Jouvin & Co’s Kid Gloves, English Umbrellas, Aqua Scutum, 
Macintosh and other Waterproof Coats. 
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EK. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


501 Broadway, New York, 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 
Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 
FOUR THOUSAND DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


(to which additions are continually being made) of Portraits of Eminent 


ee 


Americans, &c., viz. : 


81 Mason GENERALS, 525 STATESMEN, 

225 Bricgapirr-GENERALS, 127 Divines, 

290 CoLoNELs, 116 Avtnors, 

90 LrecTENANT-CoLONELS, 30 ARTISTA, 

228 Oruer OFFICERS, 112 Sraae, 

65 OFFicers oF THE Navy, 46 Prominent Women. 


147 Prominent Foreign Portraits. 
2,600 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART. 
Including reproductions of the most Celebrated Engravings, Paintings, 
Statues, Ke. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 


An order for One Dozen PICTURES from our Catalogue will be 
filled on receipt of $1.80, and sent by mail, rreer. 


PHORSIERAPHEG MMM 
ww wt J py 
Of these we Manufacture a Great Variety, ranging in price from 50 
cents to $50 each. 

Our ALBUMS have the Reputation of being superior in Beauty and 
Durability to any others. 

The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a postage of six cents 
per ounce. 

The more expensive can be sent by Express. 


We also keep a large assortment of 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on receipt of Stamp. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Friends or relatives of prominent military men Will confer a favor by sending 
us their likenesses to copy. They will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured 
(@ FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congregations to present to 


their pastor, or for other purposes, with suitable inscriptions, &c. 
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DIR 


DIRECTORY, 


’ 
I: 


CTOR 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


ADAMS, SAMPSON & CO., No. 91 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





LES 








RE MAINE REGISTER $1 00 
annua in July, price$2 00 GISTER #125 RHODE ISLAND RE- 
N. I BI JINESS | DIREC N. Y. STATE BUSINESS ’ GISTER 7S 
TORY, 500 pp , 1860 3 00 DIRECTORY, 15864 5 00 
AND DIRECTORIPS FOR 
Albany, N.¥., 1863-481 25 | Lowell, 1861..$1 00 | Providence, R. I, 1863-4$1 00 . 
Charlestow 1S64.. 75 | Manchester, N.H., 1564 75 Salem, Is64 75 
Fall River, IS64 75 | Newburyport 1364 75 | Taunton, 1S64 75 
Lawre 1864 75 | Roxbury, 1564 75 | Troy, N. Y., 1563-4 1 25 
Lynn, 1863-4 75 
ALSO FOR SALE AT THE DIRECTORY OFFICE, THE FOLLOWING STATR DIRECTORIES, VIZ 
Indiana 1863-4..9$4 00 | New York State, 1964 $5 00 | New Jersey, ISh4 $3 00 
0 1s64 4‘) Pennsylvania, 1564 5 00 | Tennessee, 1s6v mel) 
Michigan is63—4.. 3 50 | Illinois, 1560 5 00 
AND ALL OTHER STATE DIRECTORIES A3 SOON AS PUBLISHED. ALSO, THE FOLLOWING CITY DIRECTORIES 
AL, a MASSACHUSETTS Syracuse, 1863-4 1 00 
Mobile Dir 1859 1} For Directories published in Troy, 1862-3 1 25 
( ALIFOR NIA Mass. by A. 8. &Co., see above. Utica, 1868 1 00 
San Francisco 800 Chelsea, 1864 ‘ T OHLO 
Sacra 200 Cambridge, 1863-4 75 Chillicothe, 1860 1°00 
( ONNEC ricuT Haverhill. & Brad'd, 1360-1 50 Cincinnati, 15634 8 00 
Conn. State R ster, IS64 75) «©Gloucester, 1560 50 =Cleveland, 1862-5 200 
Bridgepor 1s62 i 7 New Bedford, 1859 125 Columbus, 1862-3 1 00 
Hartfe } 150 Springfield, 1863-4 7 Dayton, 1862-3 1 00 
N 5-4 75 Worcester, 1863-4 50 Hamilton, 1863-4 1 004 
N s-4 2 Ww MICHIGAN Mansfield 1 oo 
No (34 75 Adrian & Hudson, 1859.. 1 00! Marietta 100 
GEORGLA Detroit, 1863-4 200 Mt. Vernon 1 00 
Atlanta, 1559 1 00 MISSOURI Newark 100 
ILLINOIS St. Joseph, 1560 ‘ 1 Portsmouth 1 00 
Chicago, 1363-4 809 St. Louis Bus., 1564 200 Sandusky 1 00 
Jach vil 1560 1 00 a VADA TERRITORY Springfield, 1565-4 - 100 
Peoria, 1563-4 100 Directory, 1862 2 50) Steubenville - 100 
Rockford, 1559 1 0 NEW HAMPSHIRE Toledo, 1863-4 100 
Springfield, 1560 1 00 N. H. State Register, 1564 85 Zanesville 1 00 
INDIANA Nashua, 1864 m) PENNSYLVANIA 
Fvansville, 1563-4 100 Portsmouth, 1564 . 75, Philadelphia, 1864 3 00 
Fort Wa 163-4 1 00 NEW JERSEY. RHODE ISLAND 
New Albany, 1863-4 100 Jersey City, Hudson City, Newport, 1863 1 00 
Terre Haute, 1360 1 00 and Hoboken, 1863-4 100 Providence, 1563-4 1 25 
LOWA, Newark, 1563-4 2 00 SOUTH CAROLINA 
Burlington 100 NEW YORK Charleston, 1860 200 
Davenport, 1563-4 100 Albany, 1863-4 1 25 TENNESSEE 
Dubuque, 1863-4 100 Auburn, 1864 100 Tennessee State Bus.,1360 8 50 
Keokuk 10 singhampton, 1861-2 1 00 VERMONT 
Muscatine 100 Buffalo, 1863-4 200 Vt. State Register, 1564 3 
KENTUCKY Fimira, 1863-4... 25 VIRGINIA, 
Lexington, 1563-4 100 N.Y. C'y Bus. D'y, 1563-4 1 00 Richmond, 1859 1 00 
MAINE New York City, 1863-4 3 00 Wheeling, 1860-61 . 100 
tangor, 1860 50 Newburgh, 1562-3 1 00 WISCONSIN 
Biddeford & Saco, 1559-60 50 Poughkeepsie, 1863 100 Milwaukie, 1563-4 1 50 
Portland, 1565-4 1 25 Rochester, 1563-4 1 50 DISTRIC T OF COLUMBIA 
MARYLAND. Rome, 1863-4 1 00! Washington & Georget’n, 
Baltimore, 1564 850 Schenectady, 1862-3 -100 1564 2 00 
FOREIGN DIRECTORIES. 
Lancashire Co. (Eng.) Law List of England and Hamilton (Canada), 1562 1 00 
1458 ntaining cities Wales, 1859-60 8 00 | Montreal 1 00 
land Man Dublin (Ireland), 1859 5 00 | London 8 00 
chest ; #10 00 | France, 1858 12 0) | Toronto . 3 00 
London (England), 1862 10 00 Canada Business Direc Cuba _—i*Directory and 
London and Provincial tory, 1864 ; - § 00 Strangers’ Guid 2 00 
Medical Directory,1560 8 00 | St. Johns (N. B.), 1862 1 00 
tw A, 8. & Co. are constantly in receipt of the latest issues of the above works 
CIRCULARS OR ENVELOPES ADDRESSED 
To Traders, Manufacturers, and Professional Men, from the Directories named above, a 
reasonable rates 
For terms apply at the DIRECTORY OFFICE, 91 Washington st., Boston. 
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THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


—— —s — 


The present number completes the eighth volume and fourth year. Once 
more the Editor begs leave to offer his sincere thanks to the public and the press 
—to the former for its liberal and increasing patronage, and to the latter for the 
cheering words with which it has reeeived every number, from the first to six- 
teenth. Among the more intelligent and respectable class of American journals 
we do not know of a single one that has spoken of our Review in any other 
terms than those of approbation and encouragement; and never were kind 
words more disinterestedly spoken. The Editor is also indebted to several of the 
ablest journals of Great Britain, France and British America, for very flattering 
estimates of his labors. 





From a large number of reviews and notices by leading journals, foreign and 


domestic, the following brief extracts are selected : 




















* * The two articles on the House of Hapsburg, and the Mexicans and their Revolutions, 
will ttention at this emergency, as the eyes of the world are turned to M and its 
zg ruler, This “ Quarterly” is always able, full of facts, well arrange and the 

series be s a most excellent encyclopmwdia for referer to the general reader stom Post. 
Itt f a variety of subjects, and is not distigured by any Cant. It leaves religious sub 
ts tor is periodicals, and discus events of the th " he history and learning of the 
ith freedom, facility, and information to the reader Moreover, its motto might be ** Za 
Avant,” for its improvement in some respects has been noticeable in several suc ssive numbers, 
of late Its publisher, Mr. Sears, who is also its editor, deserves great credit for having made 
this his own experiment so entirely successful. Like him of Corio'e, he may say * Alone I did 
it.’ He had to contend with opposition from publishers who distiked true criticism, but has con 
quered it The work now has a large increasing circulation, and has won attention and 






respect by its impartiality and learning.—/ tdelphia Press 

* * We have been much interested in witnessing the steady advar eriodical 
It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance ° irnal 

* * The large patronage it receives is creditable to the refined taste of the community 
. 4 Vorris a Willis’s Home Journal 

e¢ * So fthe most interesting essays on literary and philosophical topics that have been 
written of late years have from time to time appeared in its columns. The editor, Mr. Edward 
I. Sears, of New York, has adopted the Edinburgh “ Review” and the London magazines as his 

! -ontributors accordingly take a wide range in their discussion of any given subject. 

$ assume the form of commentaries as well as essays, and the reader derives 
f t 











t 





louble advantage of having before him the opinions of others as well as those of 
s. In this sense the “ National Quarterly” head of its contemporaries in this country 
periodicals indulge in tales, pieces etry and essays, it confines f to t 
issions of the topics of the day, or of striking points in literature and philosophy 
a. North American. 

iber number of the “ National Quarterly Review" has been received, This sterling 





-s 











y’ increases in value with its age he present is the fifteenth number. and in value 
of contents is equal to any of its predecessors, if not better. * * One of t great merits of th 
“ National Quarterly” is that it is a Review in fact as well as in nam » Review in the sense 
in which t une was first used in literary nomenclature Cleaveland Hera 

The 1 sity for continuous attention fixed upon books leaves the crit it time for 
measuring t relative worth of Reviews, though to dwell upon them is a mild literary sipation, 
whereto the public is prone. We cannot, however, refrain from putting on re i the table of 
contents of th National Quarterly Review” for the present month, as a patt of a well 
balanced compound. A better assortment of subjects, nicely discriminated, seldom falls under 
our notice V. Y. Albion 

* * More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it has 
certainly not lagged since ia ability or vigor. * * London Daily News 





° S$ kh 


Quarte 


litable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like th+ National 
,’ possesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the ability and disposi 




















tion to improve the public taste. * * Edinburgh Scotaman 
* * VPour bien apprecier cet écrivain il faut le comparer a ses dévanciers dans la literature 
i , et l'on verra quel pas immense qu'il fit fair . © La Pre Paria 
f this “ Review” is hardly such as can be pleasing to Irishmen, and 1 e especially 
Irishmen. Yet there is suflicient attraction in the style in which its articles are written 
xc admired. * * Some other papers in the * Review” are worth reading, if it 
miy t y and trace the train of thouglit and style of reasoning which are to be found in 
them.— Dublin Nation . 
* * The number begins a new year of the “ Quarterly,” and will draw attention to its 
marked claims on public patronage. * * Boston Transcript 
* * scholarship, directness in treatment and method, and clearness of sty! nark every 
) of this valuable journal. It is as readal us a bovel and instructive as * Euclid.’ 





New Yorke 
* * Ali learnedly treated, and show research not often found in our periodicals, * * * 
—New York Duily Times. 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
BLACK WRITING INE. 


Testimony of Partics who have Used it for more than a Quarter of 
a Century. 





ReGistry or Derps Orrice, 
Boston, January 10, 1859. ; 

Messrs. Mayxarpn & Noves—Gentlemen: Iam glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 
azo. Ihave used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 
as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time. 


HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 


The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the Proprietors are constantly 
receiving : 

“ After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers come back to yours. 

m tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, pretending to 
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be superior to all other Inks, and will have nothing further to do with them. 
I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and my customers can 
see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1832 are as fresh as those 
made during this year 


“ Dover, N. H., Oct. 26, 1858. “E. J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also 
combines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be 


substituted. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant and 
rich. Itis free from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by ex- 
posure to the air. 

The above popular Inka, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil 
Ink, Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &., are for sale by the Manu- 
facturers, 

Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET, 
Boston, Magsa., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 








